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Margin for Error. 


swing into vour final approach Al precisely the right instant the Landing Signal 


aboard! Such skill and precision is 


er flags you to cut your power and you're 
indicative of that which is required today in every phase of the aircraft industry 


bearimn in modern jet turbines. for inetance. must be held to aceurats tolerances mcas- 


ured in millionths of an inch. That's why the leading jet turbine manufacturers apecily 


er aireralt bearings first. Their exceptional high quality and unerring precision allow 


er bearings to stand unbelievable turbine speeds and temperatures —that match the 


upersonic speeds of today's jet aircraft—1with a minimum of lubrication Whatever you 


if it uses bearings specify Bower! Choose from a comple te line of Lapere d, straight 


produce 
and journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 7 DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


OBOWER 


IDEALLY SUITED TO HIGH-SPEED OPERATION 
Built to hold their precision indefinitely, these 
aircraft bearings are recommended wherever 
superior quality and high-speed operation are 
required, For some applications, a special 
alloy steel—developed jointly by Bower and 
several aircraft companies—is used. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its glint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communication, in medicine 
and industry. 

The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
rial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 


Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength, 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





“Like adding another 
full-time salesman— 
for only ‘75 a month” 


That's what one company found when it 
used Long Distance systematically 


Recently the sales manager for an eastern electrical 
company decided to find out how Long Distance 


could be used to increase sales at low cost. 


He called in a telephone company representative. 
They worked out a plan for integrating Long 
Distance into the company’s sales program. The 
plan was tried—and results were measured, 


The sales manager's summary: “The increased 
efficiency and additional orders produced by Long 
Distance are worth as much to us as one more 


full-time salesman on the road.” The cost: only 


rt 
$75 a month 


We have some specific suggestions on how Long 
Distance can save time and produce more sales 
in your business. We'd like to pass them along to 
you, Just call your Bell Telephone Business Othe e. 
A representstive will visit you at your convenience. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadeiphia 


Chicago to Pittsburgh 
Boston to Detroit 
Washington, 0.C., to San Francisco . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. it's Twice as Fast. 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Protect yourself, your customers 


our product with 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 


In Petroleum... 


om ¥ 


In Synthetic Fabrics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC, 








Breaking the 


of High Voltage 
Transmission 








Zz HIS 330,000-volt, 125,000-kva power 
transformer is the first of four of this 


rating being built by Allis-Chalmers for the 
Clifty Creek Plant of the Indiana-Kentucky 
Electric Corporation and the Pierce Switch- 
ing Station of the Ohio Valley Electric Corpo- 
ration. These four autotransformers will serve 
as part of the highest voltage transmission 
system now operating in the country. 

The two companies are completely new util- 
ities, formed by the combined efforts of 15 
privately owned power companies to supply 
the power needs of a new atomic plant in Ohio. 
They represent a unique contribution by 
America’s power companies to industrial 
progress. 


Enormous transformers like these are ex- 
amples of the type of equipment needed by 
utilities to serve ever-increasing power needs. 
Allis-Chalmers has consistently set the pace 
in development of power transformers for 
utility systems all over the country. Here are 









WEW ERA 
in POWER 
TRANSMISSSION 











a few of the features of this power transformer 
worth special note: 


> Allis-Chalmers developed Electro- 
Coolers are mounted nine feet above the 
foundation line so that possible flood 
crests cannot interfere with effective 
operation of the unit. 


> Like every Allis-Chalmers power trans- 
former, this unit is corona-free. Re- 
gardiess of its large size, the creeping 
deterioration of corona will never shorten 
this transformer’s effective operating life. 


> New techniques for welding aluminum, 
developed by Allis-Chalmers specially for 
power transformers, reduce weights of end 
frames considerably. Although structur- 
al strength has not been affected, ship- 
ping and installation will be far easier. 


An Allis-Chalmers representative will be glad 
to talk over these and other new transformer 
developments with you at your convenience. 
Call the nearby A-C office or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. aan 
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POST-WAR INDUSTRIAL GROWTH | 








R. J. Reynolds (pocking boxes) 
. Winston Solem P 
Carolina Industrial Plasti P. Lorillard & Co. 
e inn Greot Lokes Carbon Co. Corp. ~ Mt. Airy EF (resegrch lob) Greensboro (cigarettes) 
wrlington pr Morganton 
Hot Springs (grophite electrodes) Bossick Co. Wood Conversion Co. 
(Palm Beach yorn) Winston-Salem High Point (insulation) 
Americon Thread Co. Grinnell Corp.— Cleveland furniture hardware) Lilly Co. 
ble = Co Sevier (dyeing & finishing) (Mumidification equipment) c High Point (vornishes) 
oc ountain Duplon Corp 
j Electric 
(electrn assembles) c Winston-Salem Syvenie 
Point 
Burnsville (weeving) aco Mone, (ayfen throwing plant) pstvcalen cabinets) 
‘ ae ; Conover (transformers) 
sheville (ny 1ayon 
Cashmere Corporation of 


Oerlikon 
Asheville (precision tools) 


International Resistance 
Asheville and Boone 
(electronics) 


Gorham Mig. Co. 
Asheville (silverware) 


Hommorlund Mfg. Co. 
Mars Hill (electronics) 


<0 
=N 


LY 


Von Reolte — Franklin 
& Bryson City (hosiery) 


(a 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 


Andrews (full fashioned 
hosery) 


Dufly Silk Mills 
Murphy (nylen throwing) 
































Container Corporation of 
America — Greensboro 

























Kohler & Compbeil 
Granite Foils (pianos) 



























Duke Power Co. 



















































Riverbend 
Tolon - : 
CML) ||| Reale 
Burlington Mills lor Stonley (zippers) — a 
Franklin Hickory Lithium Corporation PP yal 7S ( Manhattan Shirts 
(seamless hosiery) General Electric (plastic coated cable) of America it See ° ° | Lesingiee 
i Besse City (lithi fs H i 
Hendersonville teihitead Gutinns mer City (lithium) neue fea t National —— 
Belding Statesville Foote Mineral Co. (quided missiles) , 
Kings Mountain (lithium) National Carbon 
Cranston Print Works Corticelli Southern Screw Co. Kroehler Mfg. Co. Asheboro 
Fletcher textile finishing) Hendersonville (thread) Stotesville (screws) Charlotte (living room (flashlight botteries) 
Robotyper Corp. Carolina Toy Co. Hinde & Douch ferninure) General Electric 
Hendersonville (automatic (sub. of Holgate) Gastonia (cartons) Reichhold Chemical Co Asheboro ereengs 
electric typewriters) Statesville Charlotte (chemicals) electric blankets) 





Empire Mig. Co., Statesville 
(Div. of Hettrich of Toledo) 


th (tarpaulin-hunting jackets) 


Olin Mathieson 


Brevord (cellophane-peper) Doering Aliihon 


Columbus (fobrics) 
The map tells only part of the story of the phenomenal 
industrial advance of North Corolina since World War Il. 


From the mountoins to the sea in North Carolina, 
forward-looking companies are selecting desirable loca- 
tions which permit unrestricted growth. 


Diversity is the keynote, with production ranging from 
Aircraft to Zippers. Many of the companies locating and 
expanding in North Carolina are established leaders in 
their fields, some are readying themselves for spectacu- 
lar developments in the atomic era now unfolding. All 
cre preparing to make the most of growth opportunities 
thot abound in this friendly Mid-South climate. 











Pyramid Electric 
Gastonia (electronics) 


Collins & Aikmen 
Siler City (fabrics) 


Templon Spinning Co. 
Mooresville (woolen yorns) 





Celanese — Charlotte 
textile headquarters and 
experimental lab) 





U. 5. Rubber Co., Gastonia 
(chemicols and textiles) 












Favorable first experiences with North Carolina’s indus- 
trial advantages have led to multiple plants in many 


cases — the most convincing evidence of satisfaction. 


North Carolina workers are now producing complex 
electronic systems, “miracle” synthetic fibres, paper and 
cellophane, heavy machinery, high style fabrics, silver- 
ware and ceramics, precision instruments, fine furniture, 
foom rubber, as well as the textile and tobacco products 
of which the state leads the nation. 


Still on uncrowded State, with some counties which have 
no industry but ample labor and space, growth oppor- 


IN THE SOUTHERN 


ved Plastics, Inc, 
Gibsonville Bensen Aircraft 
Raleigh (helicopters) 
Westinghouse 
Roleigh (electronics) 
American Machine & 
Foundry, Raleigh 
(research lab) 
Amerotron 
Raleigh (weaving) 


Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
Butner and Henderson 
Mills (Div. of (dyeing and finishing) | 

Burlington Mills) 
arrboro (woolens Sperry Corp. — Durham 
and worsted) ‘automatic machinery) 
! Liggett & Myers 
Western Electric ' Durham (research lab) 
inston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Burlington 


electronic equipment) 


\ A o 





pilins & Aikman 
Albemarle 
ing & finishing) 
/ i 
age Weaving Co. 
arthage (weaving) 
Mohawk Carpet Co. 
Leurinburg 


J. Bishop & Co. 
Southern Pines 
podermic needies) J 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
ford (textile machinery) 


Corneti-Dubilier\ 
Sanford and Fuquay 
Springs (electronics) 





Amerotron - Aberdeen 
and Raeford (weaving) 


tunities continue for aggressive companies. Many towns 
are prepared to finance buildings for lease or sale. 


Seventy thousand miles of highways, of which 36,000 
are paved, are part of the excellent transportation facili- 
ties. Labor can be drawn from a larger radius and 
from mechanized farms by benefit of the easy travel. 


The entire State — with none of its 1800 communities 
having more than 150,000 population — has been certi- 
fied for the National Industrial Dispersion Program. 
Some areas also have been certified for the O. D. M. 
Accelerated Tax Amortization Program. 


Halifax Paper Co. 
Roanoke Rapids 


PACE SETTER 


Devil Dog Mfg. Co. 
Wendell, Zebulon, 
Spring Hope (dungorees) 


Conway Hats, Inc. 
Conway (fabric hots) 


Virginio Electric & Power Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
Roanoke Rapids Wilson and Rocky Mount 


(spinning and weaving) 


United Piece Dye Works 
Edenton (dyeing and 
finishing) 


e 
(generating station) 


Goldsboro (light bulb wire) 
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Pendoton (oooneta) (mm 


ee Riegel-Carolina Corp. _ 
ina 
Robertson Chemical Corp. 


Wilmington (fertilizer) 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Wilmington (boilers) 
Timme Corporation 
Wilmington (pile fabrics) oa ayy) % 


Saw ean 


Carolina Power & Light 
Wilmington 
(generating station) 
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Healthy growth is stimulated by such additional factors 
as accessibility to markets (53% of the Nation's popula- 
tion is within 500 miles and overnight reach of North 
Carolina), plentiful power and water for industry, a 
favorable tax package, and cooperative labor with a 
proven record of productivity. 


Desirable urban and rural sites, some with buildings, 
are available in mountain, piedmont and coastal areas. 
For the brochure “Plant Location Factors” call, wire or 
write Ben E. Douglas, Director, Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, Raleigh 4, North Carolina. 








LOCK IT 
IN PLACE! 





“Hi-Bey” locks equipment in place. 


Bassick’s new “Hi-Boy” 
holds equipment rigid 


Here's a vastly improved position lock 
that really makes portable equipment 
stand still for you. 

Bassick’s new “Hi-Boy” grips the floor 
firmly with a neoprene pad that can't slip 
or skid. Then, with a touch of the toe, it 
releases and retracts—out of the way. 

There's no bet- 
ter way to keep 
floor trucks, stands 
and production 
fixtures “on the 
move” than with 
Bassick casters — 
and no safer way 
to hold them ina 
place than with 


new Bassick POsi- getreets with 34%” 
tion locks. ground clearance. 





Looking for ways to save? 


Your local Bassick distributor carries 
a stock of cost-cutting industrial casters 
and he'll soon have new “Hi-Boy” posi- 
tion locks. What's more, he can give you 
the fastest kind of service on your orders 
that's why he’s a Bassick distributor. 






: Tue Bassick 


= 
Bassick 


In Canada: 
wow or (SW 


Belleville, Ont. 
(Berm Om Comm. oF CALTUNS «= @AMmmS CASTERS G2 BORE 

















Fight or Sell Out? 


Dear Sir: 

Re Today's Management: Under 
New Ownership Tomorrow? [BW 
——Jun.18°55,p140| your presenta- 
tion ably spotlights recent accelera- 
tion of institutional equity in busi- 
ness, which may have political, as 
well as economic, implications. 
Throughout the article it seems that 
institutional investors you inter- 
viewed sought to disclaim influence 
on management. If so, they must 
either fear further government con- 
trols or fail to accept the responsi- 
bility they're hired to assume. 

Shouldn't government, manage- 
ment, and investors join in welcom- 
ing this opportunity to broaden 
participation in ownership and 
management? Through trusts small 
interests can be accumulated and 
made effective. Otherwise they 
might have to wait for a proxy 
fight, which, itself, could be transi- 
tory. Trust officers can serve as 
rallying points for the continuing 
reappraisal needed to keep man- 
agement alert. For them merely to 
sell out (probably at a loss) when 
disappointed in management, is like 
moving to a foreign country be- 
cause your party loses an election. 
Trusts which sold out before the 
NYC and Ward fights could have 
profitably joined forces earlier to 
correct obvious deficiencies before 
a battle shaped up. 

We need widespread investment 
in business, coupled with convinc- 
ing evidence that corporations 
aren't totalitarian, before we can 
order a sarcophagus for Marx's 
class struggle. 

P. S. Barrows 
DEL MAR, CALIP. 


Explaining the Lag 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent writeup on the lag 
between production and employ- 
ment prompts me to make a few 
additional comments {BW—May28 
‘55,p103|. The longer workweek 
is indeed an important factor in 
accounting for the lag between the 
two series. In manufacturing alone, 
to maintain current production 
schedules, there would have been 
almost a half million more work- 
ers employed in May of this year 
if the workweek were the same as 
in May a year ago. Another fac- 
tor explaining the lag is that in 
any upswing period of an eco- 
nomic cycle, output per manhour 
increases because of more efficient 


utilization of existing manpower 
and equipment, apart from any 
technological innovation. Since 
this lattet factor has a practical 
ceiling one may well presume that 
subsequent increases in produc- 
tion will have to pay greater 
obeisance to manpower equiva- 
lents. 

Regarding productivity gains and 
employment, there is evidence that 
“automation” has made far greater 
strides in *cisc industries than in 
others. fo the extent that the af- 
fected industries are concentrated 
in a few areas, the problem of 
measuring labor displacement, if 
any, becomes primarily one of spe- 
cific area impact rather than of 
some generalized overall approach. 

NoRMAN MEDVIN 
MEDVIN TRADELETTER INC. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


How Does He Do It? 


Dear Sir: 

The most impressive feature in 
the Gulf Brewing Co. article [BW 
—Jun.25°55,p50| is the ability of 
student-salesman Ray Glider, on 
the nominal salary of $125 per 
month, to don “a crisp, new sum- 
mer suit” each afternoon after col- 
lege. 

His ability to work such sartorial 
magic on a “beer income” portends 
great things for student-salesman 
Glider after graduation or could it 
be that clothing prices in, Houston 
are unusually deflated. 

Wittarp G. Orior 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Puts & Calls 


Dear Sir: 

Reference to your article in 
Business Week—-June 18, 1955 is- 
sue, entitled “Hedges Against Mar- 
ket Vagaries” page 41. 

. Puts. Example | and ex- 
ample 2... You imply from these 
that a buyer can protect his profits 
under a long term gain, if he pur- 
chases a put contract for six 
months;—yet you state buyer has 
held stock for only three months— 
has a 10 point profit—and would 
only qualify for short term (100% 
taxable) profit;—however through 
the use of this six month put could 
qualify for long term (50% tax- 
able) profit. ‘a 

Internal Revenue Bureau Code 
—Sec. 1233 (b) and (c) “The ac- 
quisition of a put . . . to sell stock 
at a fixed price is generally con- 
sidered as a short sale, the exer- 
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Two ways 


of fighting 


fires... 


With Sprinklers — This is how the furniture 


factory of Irving & Casson — A. H. Davenport 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., looked at the 
“height” of its fire. When a flash blaze occurred 
in the paint department last December, a Grin- 
nell Automatic Sprinkler System, installed about 
1900, went into action immediately, saving the 
firm from disaster. 


Without Sprinklers _ This furniture factory was a $200,000 loss in property alone. 


One employee died in the fire. 


RINNELL SPRINKLERS perform with astomatic 

certainty. They stand ready, day and night, year after 

year, to stop fire when it starts . . . during those first 

few moments when a /ittle water will do what tons of 
water often cannot accomplish later. 


Could you afford a serious fire in your business? Will 
insurance reimburse you in full for the loss of buildings, 
equipment, records, trained personnel, valued customers, 
or invaluable lives? 


In terms of losses from fire, the cost of Grinnell protection 
against fire is small. When you consider that installation of a 





Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System reduces fire insurance 
premiums from 50% to 909%, it will be recognized as an 
investment that pays for itself, and then starts paying you 
substantial cash dividends. 


We shall gladly survey your property and submit an esti- 
mate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone us. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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Designed and built into each of these Lamb 
Electric motors is the measure of reliability 
essential to the success of the products they drive. 


: Exceptional dependability and performance are 
; a standard with Lamb Electric motors because of 
a | a our high degree of specialization in both equip- 
7. meat and methods, combined with rigid process 
$ . control, 
) We would like to discuss with you these and the 
ae other advantages of Lamb Electric motors for 
; your products. 
{ 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY * KENT, OHIO 
in Cenede: tamb Electric — 














cise . . . of such option (put) is 
considered as a closing of such 
short sale.” (Tax law considers 
any short sale, short term gain). 
“An exception to the general rule. 
A put acquired after August 16, 
1954 will not be presumed a short 
if bought on the same day as 
the stock that is to be used to 
fulfill the contract.” 

Spencer J. SCHUMACKER 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


* 


HTH: 
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Dear Sir: 

The undersigned members of the 
faculty of the Harvard Business 
School wish to record some com- 
ments on your recent article on the 
appointment of Stanley F. Teele as 
Dean and the status of the school 
as he takes office [BW—Jun.25'55, 
p64). 

Unquestionably the great ma- 
jority of this faculty are well satis- 
fied with the appointment of Teele. 
In some other respects your article 
is inaccurate and misleading. 

It is certainly erroneous to imply 
that there is widespread belief 
among the faculty, themselves, that 
“the school has been slipping.” The 
writer of the article, of course, is 
entitled to his own view. We frecly 
acknowledge that we have many 
opportunities for further improve- 
ment, but we believe that the school 
has made great progress during the 
past three decades and is still mov- 
ing ahead. 

We are confident that the record 
speaks for itself. 

Most unfortunately, the article 
conveys the impression that the 
only contribution of Donald K. 
David, the school’s Dean since 
1942, was to build buildings and to 
raise money, This, as a simple 
matter of fact, is a grossly inade- 
quate report. Every part, every ac- 
tivity, of the school has benefited 
because of his leadership, his ideas, 
his loyalty, and his enthusiasm. 

For example, under Dean David's 
administration, the advanced man- 
agement and middle management 
programs were instituted and de- 
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J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable ... save space and make space 
++ are noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns- Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Class A Movable Walls is a 
tough, hard film many times thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil . . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
new ,.. and, unlike other types of factory- 


JM 


finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario, 


a 


Noncombustible asbestos- 
coment surfaces 


Generous reinforcing for 
added strength 
all-min- 


eral insulating core 


Johns-Manville 
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9 months! 
Says Clarence A. Sather 
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.+- for PEKS, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clarence A. Sather, partner and manager of PEKS, lumber and building 

supply firm, cloims Gerlinger fork lift truck their biggest labor-saver and 
expediter: 

“With only three trucks we had to hire others 

when we got busy. Now Gerlinger cuts down 

“S$” SERIES leading and unloading time so much we keep 

FORK LIFT our own trucks rolling all day long. | was 

TRUCKS amazed, in looking over our 9 months’ state- 

5 thov wheelbose ment, to see it had saved us $9,000 in yard and 


ixtincumis delivery expense with some equipment, more 
Litting heights salesmen, bigger volume. Lost year we paid 
10 wp re 18 over $3,600 in hired trucks in those same nine 
months.” 
“L” SERIES 
FORK LIFT New records of production and profit ore the usual re- 
TRUCKS port when Gerlinger is on the job. Call your Gerlinger 


dealer for information on the fork lift truck or material 
carrier for YOUR heavy-duty moterial handling. 


6 long wheelbese 
(130 | wedetls 

6 to |! ton copacity 
Lifting heaghts 


10 
ee  {GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY 

1 DEPT. BW-5— DALLAS, OREGON 

: Pleose send FREE Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck cotolog ae} 
Gerlinger Material Carrier catalog [ } 
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veloped. David acted decisively to 
rescue and continue Radcliffe's 
Management training program for 
women. Under him, the school’s 
research activities have been sub- 
stantially expanded and improved. 
The doctoral program for the first 
time has been given concerted at- 
tention, and the basis for its or- 
ganized growth has been rapid. 
With David's leadership, the school 
has assisted in the development and 
improvement of business education 
in this country and abroad in num- 
erous ways. To this purpose, for 
example, it has conducted a variety 
of special programs for teachers 
and schoo! administrators, and has 
given freely of its teaching mate- 
rials, experience, and counsel. We 
are proud of the many war-time 
programs that were sparked by 
him. 

Opinions may differ as to the 
merits of any or all of these steps. 
Their existence, in amy case, re- 
futes the notion that Donald K. 
David was only a builder of build- 
ings and raiser of money, or that 
all he did was to do a “magnificent 
merchandising job on a product 
that his predecessor .. . had de- 
veloped. .. .” 

David has been a great educa- 
tional administrator. All of his 
work at the school is gratefully ac- 
knowledged by: 

CHaRLes A. Buiss, New H. 

BORDEN, FRANKLIN E. FOLTS, 

Joun D. Grover, Ratrpn M. 

Hower, Pearson Hunt, Ep- 

MUND P. LEARNED, MALCOLM P. 

McNai, BENJAMIN M. SELEK- 

MAN, GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, 

Jn., Ross G. WALKER, BERTRAND 

Fox. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


« BUSINESS WEEK is glad to 
have this expression of loyalty from 
B-School faculty members. We 
share, in fact, their feelings that 
Dean David did a lot of good for 
the school. Perhaps we didn’t say 
it as clearly as we might have. But 
we intended to say that different 
kinds of people fit situations better 
at different times. Dean David was 
well suited for one phase; our re- 


porting gave us the impression 
Teele is well fitted for another. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Could chemical research make wire insulating enamel 


e withstand higher temperatures without disintegrating? 


A. EVEN AT 300 DEGREES F 
WIRE WON’T SHED THIS COATING 


Electrical conductors working at high 
temperatures—in motor windings, for 
example—tend to shed insulating en- 
amel coatings and stop working if 
things get too hot! 


Alkanex wire enamel is a new 
General Electric chemical develop- 
ment that keeps such wire on the job. 
Providing nearly 50% more resistance 
to heat than conventional insulating 
enamels, Alkanex enamel withstands 
340°F for limited periods and at least 
300°F in continuous service, 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, 
Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 

write for “G-E Chemical 
CHEMICAL and METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 


Plastics Laminating and Molding 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to 


1500-4A, Pittefield, Maas. 





Because of its superior ability to with- 
stand high temperatures, Alkanex 
enamel offers exciting new design 
potential for upgrading motors to 
carry bigger loads . . . or for achieving 
smaller, more conypact units. 


Alkanex enamel represents a giant 
step forward in the task of building 
better electrical equipment. G-E re- 
search—in this and other industrial 
areas—will continue to play an im 
portant role, making progress for all 


through G-E chemical progress, 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL ¢/> ELECTRIC 














Why a 9 year old gardener 
and a police chief’s story 
had special meaning for 

Jewel Tea’s George Clements 














“| have one just the it” Mr. Clements chats with Mrs. Don Deininger while 
jane Deininger and pet duck “Taffy” show off her garden 


Wausau’s enterprising spirit starts at home. In fact, in the backyard! 
Jane Deininger, 9, has her own garden which she weeds and cares for 
herself! When I told her I had a garden just like it at home she beamed 
with pride, Later, over a cup of coffee, Mrs. Deininger told me that 
Wausau parents encourage youngsters to ‘do for themselves.’ Jane 
assists in the kitchen, frosts the cakes, washes dishes and helps care for 
haby brother. With this kind of training it's littl wonder Wausau 
youngsters grow up to be the kind of people you like to know, to work 
with and be with.” 


Wausau 
Story 


Recently, Mr. George Clements, president of a com- 
pany that serves a million homes coast to coast, visited 
Wausau. Mr. Clements remarked: “I felt right at home. In 
Wausau, as in my own company, you get the feeling that 
everyone is pulling on the same rope.” 


This is the ‘Wausau way.’ A good way of doing business. 
It’s the way that we of Employers Mutuals approach insur- 
ance problems. We think you'll find it particularly helpful in 
workmen's compensation, one of our major lines. 


For instance: You may have shrugged off workmen's com- 
pensation as an inevitable cost over which you have little 
control. Actually this is not the case. Employers Mutuals’ 
first aim is to reduce accidents. Our safety engineers work 
with your people—serving not as ‘‘inspectors,”’ but as skilled 
advisors in your own accident prevention work. By prevent- 
ing accidents we can help you control—and often sub- 
stantially reduce—insurance costs. We'd welcome the chance 
to show you how. Phone our nearest office, or write to 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Police Chvef Everett Gleason 
greets Mr. Clements 


Joe Schira, jt. and #r. Clements at 
Northland Sporting Goods Marine Base 


“Wausau stores offer some of “Because of Jewel's public safe- 


the finest outdoor equipment 
I've ever seen. And, with typical 
generosity, the folks who run 
the new Northland Sporting 
Goods Marine Base have built a 
new beach and boat dock open 
to all, and even offer free sail- 
ing and water ski instruction.” 


ty program, I was interested to 
learn that Wausau has been 
named the safest U.S. city for 
the second year in a row! ‘Everyone 
in Wausau works at safety,’ said 
Police Chief Gleason. That's 
the sure way to reduce accidents 
... in companies, too.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 








could handle thie job’ sas 


impractical for hauling grain. Where coating 
stretches over badly damaged areas, glass 
cloth will reinforce it. 





Sprayed-on Plastic “Skin” Bridges over Cracks 
and Gaps to Form Smooth New Surface 


A simple coating operation on the rundown, battered interior of this box- 
car—and the result is a piece of Class A rolling stock! 
Ply Cocoon,” based on Baxe.rte Brand Vinyl Resins, forms a 
flexible “skin” that can be built up to 20 or 30 thousandths of an 
incl tn thickness After being applied, it can stretch up to 250 per cent of 
ts lone oeihoat booallte 
eee eee ee eee SS | ee 
in storage and transit. Size and shape are no problem. Non- Vinyl Resins 
to weather and flame, “Railroad Cocoon” even covers some op 
manent structures—bridges over cracks in concrete and masonry. Learn 
more about it by writing Dept. JM-14. 


Data courtesy R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (ag 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 











PROTECT THIS CROP 


HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 





@ TARGET FOR INSECT PESTS—Tender cotton bolls, a delicacy for insect 
pests, are safeguarded by toxaphene insecticides. Dusts and sprays, based on 
Hercules toxaphene, are now used all over the world and recommended for 
the control of more than 200 species of destructive insects 


MAKE PICNICS FUN 





@ VERSATILE PAPER—A number of Hercules papermaking 
chemicals go into the paper cups, plates and napkins that 
add to outdoor enj.yment. Hercules Kymene®, for example, 
imparts wet strength to paper products, Additional desirable 
characteristics are obtained with Pexol® fortified size, 


Paracol * wax emulsion, or other Hercules sizing ingredients. 


NEW ALGICIDE, Hercules Delrad®, effectively controls pestif- 
erous algae in farm ponds, lakes, irrigation canals, and fish * 
rearing ponds Easy to apply, Delrad not only destroys the 
algae but causes it to disintegrate, thus preventing dead 
algae from producing undesirable odors and imparting taste 
to the water. (Photo courtesy Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute.) 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 





HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Official reports this week spoke well for the breadth of the present 
prosperity; three new records were posted: 


* Dollar volume of business transactions—the gross national product— 
has reached a new high at an annual rate of about $380-billion. 


* Retail sales in 1955’s first half set a new mark for that period. 
* Employment at all types of work has now crossed 64-million. 


Gross national product actually bettered 1953’s high-water mark in 
this year’s first quarter. Revised figures (which also upgrade results of 
1954’s last half very sharply) show a total of $375.3-billion. 


That is higher by $5-billion than preliminary estimates—almost en- 
tirely due to changes in earlier data. It compares with 1953’s peak quarter 
of $369.3-billion (seasonally adjusted annual rates). 


Projecting further, the Dept. of Commerce presumes this year’s second 
quarter will stack up somewhat above $380-billion. 


People made more money last year than government experts had 
figured. They had more left after taxes. Finally, they spent more and 
saved less. 


This spending accounts for much of the upward revision in GNP. 


By the end of last year, people were making nearly $2-billion a year 
more (after taxes) than the Washington economists had figured earlier. 
And their spending was up by nearly $344-billion. 


As a result, personal consumption expenditures for all of 1954 topped 
1953 by $6-billion instead of only $4-billion. 


Early this year, the federal government joined consumers and the state 
and local governments as a more liberal spender. This turnaround in fed- 
eral outlays has helped speed the growth of GNP in 1955. 


For the record: That 1953-54 recession, measured by the gross national 
product, turns out to have amounted to about 3.2%. 


Before the figures were revised, the drop from the high quarter in 
1953 to the low mark in 1954 had been reported at 3.8%. 


ax@aum 
Here are some figures that give an idea of the present consumer market: 


* Durable goods purchases, now running nearly $3442-billion a year, are 
almost $64%-billion above their 1953 low point (seasonally adjusted). 


* Nondurables are getting $122-billion, up about $34-billion. 
* Services are claiming $89-billion, up over $5-billion in 15 months. 
Seite 
Cinch bet: 1955 will break all records for retail volume. 


Stores need do no more than coast to bring this true; gains in the first 
half of the year carry that assurance. 


Estimates just released by the Commerce Dept. put half-year volume 


at $87%-billion. That’s $4%4-billion better than the corresponding period 
in 1953 and more than $6-billion ahead of 1954's first half. 
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Retailers of all sorts of merchandise—from sundries to motor cars 
and trucks—should easily ring up $178-billion this year. More likely it 
will be $180-billion, and $185-billion isn’t out of reach. 


The old record is $171-billion set in 1953 and matched in 1954. 


Sales of automotive products won't go on posting their spectacular 
gains (up 18% over 1954 in the first half of the year), but they should 
have no trouble equaling last year’s second half. 

Trucks will be outselling a year ago. Used ears will look good, especially 
if the new 1956-models have higher price tags. And replacement parts 
will rack up fancy volume to keep the new numbers of cars on the road 
running. 


Thus, even if new cars suffer from the first half’s record-smashing 
sales, the industry will set a retail record of $3444-billion. 


Best previous automotive year was 1953 with $33.3-billion. 


Consumers haven't been neglecting their other needs even while 
putting out record amounts for autos and parts. (Or, if you insist, they've 
been borrowing to buy autos while spending freely for other things.) 


They'll spend more than $43-billion for food this year, for example. 


And, though 1955’s percentage gain in food spending over 1953 little 
more than matches population growth, you get more for a dollar now. 


Spending on apparel so far this year no more than equals 1953, it is 
true, but prices are lower here, too. 


Service stations—benefiting from more cars, more trucks, and more 
driving—continue to be one of the fastest growing retail lines. Their 1955 
volume should top $12%-billion (up from $10%-billion in 1953 and $11%- 
billion last year). 


Demand for petroleum products is topping expectations as suggested 
in this space some months ago (BW—Feb.5’55,p17). 

This is confirmed in the first issue of Petroleum Week, McGraw-Hill’s 
new magazine. A 6.7% gain for the year is held possible, nearly double the 
3.6% official forecast of the Bureau of Mines early in 1955. 


—o.— 
Employment hit its new high without much help from manufacturing. 
In fact, June’s 64-million jobs leaned heavily on that ill-defined and 
perhaps sometimes ill-paid category of the “self-employed.” 
Employment, in terms of wage-and-salary jobs, still is below 1953. 
Farms aren't providing work for any more people now than then. 


Nonfarm employment still is lagging the summer of 1953 by 700,000—due 
to factory jobs actually being lower by some 900,000. 


Steel’s wage terms are hardening into a “pattern” as has so often hap- 
pened. You could see this in the American Brass settlement at midweek— 
a deal that blazes a trail for copper mining as well. 
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fellas Stine of Wikia The subtle grandeur 


of its flavor, character and mellowness has won for 12 year old 


Chivas Regal unprecedented acclaim in America. 
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CHIVAS REGa, 


| BLENDED SCOTCH 


Whisk” 


The studded oaken doors of an historic manor house open to the glory of a summer garden, 


CHIVAS |. REGAL 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of Aberdeen, Scotiand. Established 1401 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and Seotch Whisky to the late King George VI 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION «© NEW YORK, N. Y¥, 
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How JESSOPS pride in a 
Fine Steel Product helps 
- make it a Better Buy for you 


Of all the fine specialty steel products 
produced at Jessop, none is closer to the 
hearts of Jessop men than tool steel in 
the form of precision ground flat stock 
shown here. So much caze is taken that 
this product will reflect Jessop's ability, 
that even the splendid new building in 
which each piece is processed, wrapped 
and stored is reminiscent of a research 
laboratory. As a customer, here’s how you 
profit by this expression of pride. You can 
be completely confident of the utmost accu 
racy of size, finish and analysis. You can 
be sure of fast service, even on special sizes, 
because Jessop always carries an extensive 
stock on hand for immediate delivery. Uf 
you think you might have an application for 
Truform oil or Windsor air hardening pre- 
cision ground fat stock in the realm of dies, 
gages, cutters, machine parts, straight edges, 
or the like, write for literature. If not, show 
this ad to a friend who might. No one can go 


wrong by dealing with Jessop 


JESSOP 





























Lotest Preceding y 1946 
. Week Week deo Average 


"144.2 (142.7 . 124.4 91.6 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,233 2,073 2,316 1,534 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 171,605 +195,071 172,794 106,169 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. ia thousands) $78,628 +$67,739 $62,307 $59,407 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 9,759 10,138 10,041 8,185 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). . 6,597 16,611 6,600 6,281 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily naan thousands of tons) 1,677 +1,732 1,598 1,474 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons)....... ceeesesesee 155,704 279,303 282,825 126,542 167.269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 17 7 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 7 53 
Departmert store sales (change from same week of proaens year) es » 30% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) aa Lakeabnaaln 2 22 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 405.3 405.4 ‘ 431.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947 49 = 100) 94.9 94.0 ; 86.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 85.5 86.3 : 99.6 
Print cloth ( and nearby, yd.). 19.0¢ 19.0¢ . 19.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 144.9 144.9 . 143.0 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . $38.50 $37.17 y $26.58 
pres per (dlostalgtio, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.) 36.000¢  36.000¢ ' 30.000¢ 

t (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.14 $2.15 F $2.23 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten gente markets, Tb.) ne 33.96¢ 34.01¢ ; 34.34¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)... poreese $1.85 $1.85 , $2.25 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... j was 7 313.4 238.7 135.7 
Medium Be corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 51% 3.51% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). ......, 2 2% 1h-1h% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............ , 156,156 56,374 53,311 145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks rice , 184,472 84,012 80,558 +t71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks Lhe 4 123,501 22,623 21,728 +#9,299 
U. 5. gov't | gpremeng obligations held, reporting member banks 7 132,076 32,8311 433,575 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . ' t 24,815 25,044 25,829 23,883 


Lotest Preceding Year 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Housing starts (in thousands) 129.0 132.0 116.5 53.9 
Employment (in millions) 64.0 62.7 62.1 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.7 2.5 3.3 2.3 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing , $76.11 $76.30 $71.50 $43.82 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... ae’ 110.3 109.9 110.0 78.7 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) ay $11,760 $11,660 $11,770 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories ooety adjusted, in millions)... ... ay $23,040 $22,760 $22,804 $9,791 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) ; May $15,339 $15,251 $14,044 $8,541 
Personal income vos de oy adjusted, in billions) ‘ $301.1 $298.9 $286.7 $178.4 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ‘ $14.5 $15.2 $15.7 $16.9 


* Preliminary, week ended July 9, 1955. + Estimate. 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request, 
*% Revised, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


GENEVA: WHAT THE WEST EXPECTS. Settlements 


on German unification and disarmament will get 


started—that will be real progress toward ending 
ek fT TITITT ET Tee 


OP ee p. 25 
COMING-—DECISION ON THE FUTURE. Fast tax 


write-offs on defense facilities are beginning to run 


ovt and there's a fight within the government over 
continuing the program .......... 


ve baidewes p. 27 


FPINIS TO DIXON-YATES. The controversial power 


contract finally died when Memphis made known 


EUROPE’S GREAT CORPORATIONS 
|, UNILEVER: FATS AND OILS 
EMPIRE THRIVES ON PEACE. Ma- 
jor postwar troubles are over for 
British-Dutch combine. Outlook: 
expansion and competition. .p. 112 
ll. ELEVEN EUROPEAN MANU- 
FACTURERS .. . expanding, de- 
veloping new products — scouring 
the world for business...... p. 120 

STEEL IN RESURGENT GERMANY. 

West Germany is out to become 

world’s third steel producer...p. 124 


HUGE BOOST FOR GYPSUM SUP. 


known in North America p. 56 


DOUGLAS: TWO-WAY BET TO RIDE 
A BOOM. A conservative long-term 
policy in a glamor industry is behind 
its dominant position in commercial 
GG 2. kekwie tetas: -p. 82 


GAINING WITH THE BUSINESS 
TIDE. The Billion-Doller Bank Club's 


BID. Dutch owned Imperial Commod- 








a business look . 

Business Briefs .. 
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Business Outlook ...... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ....... 127 
Personal Business............ 147 
Se. eg ie Lae ra 164 
Figures of the Week........ 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 150 
Readers Report ........... 8 








ities Corp. bids for a government 
white elephant .. -.«p. 140 


WHERE IS THIS ROUND HEADED? 
The price is going up in this year's 
wage bargaining and 1956 promises 
still more trouble............. p. 130 
STUDEBAKER WORKERS ENDORSE 
A "GET TOUGH” POLICY. UAW 
local votes out the officers who made 
concessions to the company. p. 132 


NEW SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR'S 
PAST. AFL gives Philip Taft free 
run of its records for his labor his- 
BP 4 nih wieticn nl'e Winns bw pleats p. 136 


NEW PRICE TAG ON POLICY- 
MAKERS. What's happened to the 





The picture-—Asseciated Photogra- 
phers—130 (ctr.); Grant Compton 
—~68, 70, 71; L. N. P.—130 (it.); Bob 
Isear—cover 82, 83, 84, 85; Herb 
Kratovil—56, 57, 58, 60, 62, 65, 68, 
70, 71; Local &—U. A. W., C. L. O. 
132, 133; Dick McConnaug hey— 
28; McGraw-Hill World News—118; 
Stiles—26; Gene Thoimas—! 36; 
W. W.—25, 29, 130. 











that it would make its own power ........... p. 29 


GM’S PLAN: MAKING CAPITALISTS, RAISING 
MONEY. Why GM sees such values in its stock 
purchase plan for employees that it is going ahead 
despite the union’s indifferent reception...... p. 30 


WAR ON WOCS. Fulbright, Morse, Celler have set 
sights on the $l-a-year men who give government 
© OD eee es p. 32 


Dende tndaccedohencamccenl p. 34 


prewar $10,000 line between the big 
shots and the little shots....... p- 41 
BONUSES GEARED TO THE GROUP. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., rewards for col- 
lective success .............. _p. 52 


BIG POTENTIAL, BIG PROBLEMS 
FOR CENTRAL UNITS. Air-condition- 
ing makers’ new emphasis on central 
systems for homes puts them into a 
tangled world of marketing...p. 104 


PLIES ON THE BULL'S NOSE. The 
summer rally of the stock market has 
pinpointed trend—darkly remindful 
et MEN s ccc cavesobbaateaers p. 142 


STOCK-SPLIT ROSES AND THORNS. 
Over 100 companies consummated 
stock-split operations through June— 
an all-time high.............. p. 143 


a 


THE ATOM STARTS TO COMPETE. 
Minnesota atomic power plant may 
turn out to be the first money saver 
So err re p. 76 


NEW PRODUCTS ......+++++: p. 80 


OLD WALL STREET: NOBODY 


makes people feel they belong. Now 
maybe they won't have to..... p. 68 


FIGHT IS OVER METHOD. Income 
tax cuts are likely, but the method of 
making the cut will stir sharp debate 
in Congress——and makes a difference 
to every taxpayer............ p. 156 
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NOW... the strongest of all plastic films 
adds a new dimension to styling in textiles 


~, 


= , —. 





METALLIC YARNS mode with Du Pont “Mylar” con 
be used with any fabric, remove past limitations in 
working with metallics. And the extra strength of 
“Myler” permits the use of thinner gauges. Some 
of the innovations possible with yarns made with 
“Mylar” include a far broader range of construc- 
tion and smoother, uninterrupted fabric production. 


AN OTHER example of the product improvements made 
possible by new Du Pont MYLAR” 


Leading metallic-yarn manufac- 
turers, have found that Du Pont 
“Mylar’’* polyester film has made 
possible new concepts in textile de- 
sign, opening new opportunities for 
a practical combination of metallics 
with any fabric. The high tensile 
strength of “Mylar” even permits 
use on standard looms; fabrics with 
this new decorative yarn now can be 
machine-laundered, ironed at high 
temperatures, drycleaned without 
special precautions. 

The profitable use of Du Pont 
“Mylar” in textiles is only one ex- 
ample of the many ways industry is 
taking advantage of this plastic film. 
“Mylar” offers an unusual balance 


of properties that is bringing about 
improved products and lower costs 
in an amazing variety of fields. Be- 
sides its exceptional tensile and di- 
electric strength,"‘Mylar’’is resistant 
to chemicals and moisture . . . has 
outstanding thermal stability over a 
wide temperature range. 

It’s very possible that this versatile 


*Heyistered Du Pont trade-mark 


DU PONT for its brand of polyester film 


MYLAR 
POLYESTER FILM 


Sato oF 


Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 





film can be used to your advantage — 
just a small amount of creative think- 
ing may show you where. Mail this 
coupon for your free copy of a fact- 
filled booklet that tells you more 
about ““Mylar’—and the ways it 
may help you improve a product, 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. linc.) 
Film Deportment, Room 78, Nemours Bidg. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me sample and further information on 
“pylon” potyester fim, 


Nome 





Firm. 





Street Address 





City Wate 
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Typical performance curves of the 
matched motor ports R & M designed 
for the Skil Hedge Trimmer, showing 
torque efficiency, ovtput and RPM 
under load. 


ReM Motor Helps Skil Make 
Trouble-Free Hedge Trimmer 


The most important single factor in 
motor-driven products is to get the 
right motor for the job. Much de- 
pends on proper correlation of motor 
and machine designs. 

An outstanding example of gcod 
correlation is the Skil Hedge Trim- 
mer. Skil Corporation engineers set 
rigid requirements for the motor. It 
must be light, compact, powerful. It 
must withstand rough handling, mois- 
ture, overloads. As they have for the 
past 25 years, Skil engineers gave 
these requirements to our motor-de- 
sign specialists at R & M, told us to 
take it from there. 

The result? A smooth-running 
motor that is rugged, dynamically 
balanced to withstand the 900-per- 
minute movement of the trimmer 
blade. This tiny motor develops nearly 
4 horsepower, with 6 ounce-feet of 


blocking torque off the motor spindle, 
and a no-load speed of 20,000 RPM. 


The final word, however, comes 
from Skil’s service manager, who says 
the Skil Hedge Trimmer has a won- 
derful service record, giving outstand- 
ing performance with practically no 
motor failures. 

If you have a motor-driven prod- 
uct, it will pay you to check with us 
at Robbins & Myers. We can supply 
you with a wide choice of types and 
sizes of complete motors cr matched 
motor parts. 

But, most important, we'll do a 
fast, thorough, economica! job of 
custom-designing a motor that’s cor- 
related with your product. Don't 
settle for an “off-the-shelf” com- 
promise. Write us today, Dept. BW, 
for complete information—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


ROBBING < MYERS, in 


SPRINGFIELD, OnIO 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


3? # > =O 


Fractional and 
tategral HP motors 
from 1/200 to 200 WP 


Fans 


Household Morsts and 
Cranes 


Large and Small 
Moyno Pumps 


Propetian Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 
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Geneva: 


Ihe U.S. is going into the Geneva 


conference fully confident that the tide 
has turned against the Communist 
world. Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of 
State Dulles will be operating from 
this basic assumption when they sit 
down with Premier Bulganin and 
Foreign Secy. Molotov in the confer- 
ence rooms of Geneva’s Palais des 
Nations (picture above). 

As Eisenhower and Dulles size up 
the situation, the Soviet leaders are 
genuinely anxious for deals that would 
end the cold war—more anxious, in fact, 
than we are. Communist party boss 
Khrushchev may claim that the Soviet 
Union can manage very nicely without 
a settlement. But actually he and the 
rest of the Kremlin team face domestic 
problems that can’t be solved unless 
there is an end to the cold war. It is 
the West, now at the peak of its post- 
war strength, that can wait. 
eA Start—This doesn’t mean that 
Geneva will produce an East-West set- 
tlement, or even hard decisions on spe 
cific problems. In fact, Moscow issued 





a statement this week on the German 
problem—regarded by the West as the 
key issue at Geneva—showing just how 
wide a gulf still separates the two sides. 

Even so, Eisenhower and Dulles are 
going to Geneva pretty well convinced, 
and their conviction is shared by Brit- 
ain’s Eden and Macmillan, that the 
conference will get the settlement proc- 
ess started. They expect it to explore 
the big East-West issues and produce 
agreement on the procedures a han- 
dling them on a step-by one basis. 
¢ Basic Issues—Considering how impor 
tant these issues are, this would be real 
progress. For both sides have indicated 
that they want Geneva to open the 
way for negotiations on these two basic 
problems: 

¢ International control of nuclear 
weapons. 
¢ German unification 

European security system. 

For Geneva to mean this much, 
there will have to be more than agree- 
ment on where and how actual nego- 
tiations are to be conducted. There 


within a 





@ The U. S. goes to Geneva’s 
Palais des Nations (left) con- 
fident that the West holds 
the trumps and that Moscow 


knows it. 





@ But most the West looks 
for now is agreement on 
what the big issues are, how 
to handle them. 


@ Crucial questions: Ger- 


man unification, atomic 


weapons. 


What the West Expects 


will have to be acceptance of a common 
East-West 4 mapa to both problems, 
which won't be easy to get. 

In the case of nuclear control, that 
includes agreement that — 
must apply to the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons, and not just to their 
production, 

In the case of German unity there 

must be agreement that it will be based 
on free actions, regardless of what 
provisions are made for a European 
security system. 
* Bargaining Counters—Other issues 
will come up at Geneva, The U,S. 
will raise the problem of freedom for 
the East European satellites; we will 
point also to the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy as something that stands 
in the way of good East-West relations. 
The Russians, on their part, will cer- 
tainly raise the question of Western 
controls on East-West trade, and insist 
that we drop them, They may also 
bring up Far Eastern matters, including 
Red China’s admission to the U.N, 

But these aren't negotiable problems 








in the sense that Germany and dis- 
armament are. They are themselves 
bargaining counters to be traded back 
and forth. The Big Four won't pass 
them on to the foreign ministers for 
detailed negotiation. 
¢ Methods—Germany and disarmament 
the two big negotiable questions— 
can't be handled by identical methods. 
International control of nuclear weap- 
ons is something that Will take years 
to achieve, at best. All Geneva can do 
is to start the ball rolling. The U.S. 
itself still has no plan agreed to by 
all departments of the government. 
It is a different story with German 
unity and the related problem of a 
Fnuropean security system, In this case, 
the West will have a concrete plan to 
offer the Russians—what's known as the 
Eden Plan. And the Russians this 
week stated their position on Germany, 
though it is not clear whether this is 
i firm policy position or a pre-Geneva 
bargaining maneuver 


|, Guarantees in Europe 


The Eden Plan, which is backed in 
general by the U.S., is based on a pack- 
we deal linking German unity with an 
il-European arms limitation scheme. 
The West is insisting on a united 
Germany's right to stick with the West 








em Alhance. But for the first time we 
are conecding in a concrete way that 
(1) the Soviet Union has a right to 
security guarantees against a rearmed 
Germany; and (2) the West can’t ex- 
pect to advance its military position to 
the eastern boundaries of the present 
Soviet zone. 

The Eden Plan actually offers the 
Soviet Union a three-way guarantee, It 
provides for: 

¢ A system of mutual inspection 
whereby the Soviet Union can check 
on the level of NATO forces and 
NATO can check on the level of Soviet 
and satellite strength. 

¢ An Eastern “Locarno” pact, un- 
der which the West would guarantee 
not to change present satellite or So 
viet borders by force. 

¢ A limit on the military strength 
of a united Germany—not only by pro- 
visions of the Western European Union 
but by agreement to keep the present 
Soviet zone demilitarized. 

These proposals leave plenty of room 
for compromise if Moscow really wants 
an agreement on Germany with the 
West. However, they don’t come close 
to meeting the insistence in the latest 
Soviet statement that a unified Ger- 
many must be neutral between East 
and West. This statement is so vague 
that you can’t tell whether or not Mos- 


Houston’s New Idea for Commuters 


sit system for Houston—one that could 


Houston residents will soon have a 
chance to try out a new way of getting 
around trafhe congestion by zoomit 
above it. Groundbreaking is scheduled 
late this month for the country's first 
monorail linea half-mile affair with 
diesel-powered, gyroscope-balanced cars 
like the model above. 

The backers—Monorail, Inc., and a 
group of local citizens—are building the 
line as a pilot project for what they 
hope will be a full-scale monorail tran- 
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whisk suburbanites downtown at 60 
mph. on a single rail 30 ft. above 
ground. The $50,000 pilot line will 
be built on property owned by multi- 
millionaire oil and real estate man R. E. 
Smith. It will give free rides to any- 
body interested. 

Sponsors are now forming an < Oo 
ating company to put up four suburban 
lines if Houston commuters take to the 
idea and the city fathers approve. 


cow is likely to budge from the posi- 
tion taken there. If it doesn’t, then 
Geneva won't get anywhere with the 
German problem. In that case, the 
West will simply wait for Moscow to 
make a direct approach to Chancellor 
Adenauer, counting on this to fail as 
past Soviet moves on Germany have. 


ll. The H-Bomb and Moscow 


lop U.S. officials don’t exclude any 
thing from their present calculations 
about Soviet policy. Regardless of how 
slowly the settlement process goes, they 
think that the Kremlin may be ap- 
proaching the point where it will want 
to build an East-West settlement 
around a nuclear arms deal with the 
U.S. 

Behind this kind of far-reaching 
speculation lies this sort of thinking 
Since Stalin's death fundamental 
changes have been taking place in the 
Soviet system. The Stalinite system of 
political and economic control has col 
lapsed. A system of intricate checks 
and balances was the essence of Stalin's 
dictatorship. The collective leadership 
that has succeeded him has found no 
substitute. 

This collapse of monolithic political 
power has come just when the economic 
system is dangerously overextended by 
the pace of the East-West arms race 
and the strains imposed by population 
outracing food supply. Stalin might 
have solved this situation by cutting 
consumption and enforcing the cut by 
mass purges. But the present leadership 
doesn't dare follow this course. 

On top of this the Kremlin has had 
to face up to the implications of the 
H-bomb. Since the facts about the 
H-bomb fall-out became known early 
this vear, Soviet leaders have become 
aware that this new weapon jeopardizes 
the survival of the Soviet Union. 


lll. Revising Lenin? 


This means that war must take on 
a new complexion in basic Communist 
theory. From Marx through Lenin, 
war has been regarded as a “locomotive 
of revolution.” Of course, Marx and 
Lenin thought in terms of traditional 
wars. 

Some present Sovict leaders, such as 
Khrushchev, may pretend that they still 
believe in the historical validity of this 
Marxist principle. But you can be sure 
that Soviet military leaders and indus- 
trial managers, who are responsible for 
nuclear weapons and the aircraft to de- 
liver them, find it hard to take much 
stock in this principle. If things are 
reaching the point, as they well may, 
where this principle has to be aban- 
doned officially, then the entire Com- 
munist philosophy of world revolution 
will have to go by the board. 
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FAST AMORTIZATION —The Benefits Start Running Out 
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Coming—Decision on Future 


The government's fast tax write-off 
“tye for defense-related industries 
as come to the crossroads (BW—Jul.2 
'55,p38). A fimal decision probably 
will be made next month. 

Right now, the prospect is that tax 
write-offs will be continued as a defense 
production measure, but that their 
scope will be cut back substantially. In 
no case, however, will five-year write- 
offs granted in past years be disallowed 
now. 

Since the start of the Korean War 
in 1950, the government has granted 
accelerated tax amortization for 19,961 
new or expanded facilities amounting to 
$30.5-billion. On the average, com- 
panies have been allowed to write off 
60% of their investment in five years 
as a means to stimulate expansion. At 
lest count, about $24.4-billion worth 
of new facilities was in place under 
this program. 

Now the government is nearing a 
showdown on the program's future. 
Conflicting views on what should hap- 
pen to fast tax write-offs were recorded 
this week at a meeting of the Cabinet- 
level Defense Mobilization Board. 

Industry wants more fast tax write- 
offs. Benefits under the program so far 
are about to start running out, tax liabili- 
ties to start rising for companies that 
were in on the early phases of the pro- 
gram (chart). One of the chief propo- 
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nents is steel, which wants rapid amor- 
tization not only for construction of 
new facilities, but for modernization 
of present capacity. Electric utilities 
already have a new expansion goal. 
Aluminum secks the same. 

¢ Split—The government, meantime, is 
split on the issue. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization wants the program 
kept more or less as is. The Treasury 
Dept. wants to halt it. 

ODM officials have been considering 
hikes in some industry expansion goals 
—notably steel, aluminum, oil refining, 
and commercial aircraft. The agency 
holds that rapid amortization is the 
government's least costly incentive for 
defense plant expansion, and that the 
nation’s mobilization base still needs 
considerable expansion. 

ODM's stand is supported by Com- 
merce Dept.’s Business & Defense 
Services Administration, which seeks 
more government-aided expansion in 
several manufacturing industries. An- 
other supporter is the Interior Dept., 
which has recommended more tax 
write-offs for oil refining. 
¢ Against—On the other 
Treasury Dept. is dead-set against new 
rapid amortization goals, and wants to 
keep the program as it stands now. 
Secy. George Humphrey thinks that 
too much tax revenue is being lost while 
defense spending stays high and budget 


side, the 


balancing becomes a tougher propo- 
sition. Apparently he believes, too, that 
the mobilization base is in good enough 
shape now not to justify additional 
fiscal help from Weshington for plant 
expansion in defense-related industries 
—such as steel. 

Humphrey estimates that the Treas- 
ury this year—calendar 1955—will not 
receive some $980-million that it would 
have got if the same plant expansion 
had taken place without the five-year 
deductions of fast amortization, About 
the same amount will be deferred next 
year—and all told, Treasury guesses 
there has been a total of $3-billion of 
deferred tax payments up to now from 
fast amortization. 

Humphrey, of course, likes the other 
side of this tax write-off picture that’s 
now causing the steel companies and 
others to hurt: From here on, their 
tax payments will be ey because 
they lose tax deductions for plant and 
equipment that’s already largely depre- 
ciated through fast amortization. 

Humphrey feels strongly that the 
Administration must put a stop to all 
dribbling tax relief. He believes that 
last year's changes in the tax laws, 
allowing ‘“‘medium-fast’’ amortization 
for all industries reduces the need for 
the “extra special” five-year write-off 
for selected ones. 
¢ Figures—In their controversy with 
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l'reasury, ODM officials play down the 
importance of the $980-million figure. 
As they see it, it will cost the U.S. 
>29.4-million to borrow money—at 3% 

to replace the deferred taxes. On the 
other hand, if industry earned only 

% om its investment and paid onl 
0% im taxes, it would take only $12 
billion of investment to generate $30- 
millon in taxes—sooner or later. 

While it’s almost impossible to say 
exactly how much new investment was 
timulated by the fast tax write-off 
incentive, the amount certainly was 
over $1.2-billion. 

Another angle is that as much as 
one-halt the $27.3-billion defense plant 
investment might not have been made 
without the spur of the fast tax write- 
off. In this case, using the same earn- 
ings assumptions, you live an increase 
of $341.2-nillion in tax revenue to 
offset the tax deferment as a result of 
the program. 

But the heart of ODM’s argument 
for the five-year write-off is this: 
Essential defense production and service 
facilities--from steel mills and research 
labs to railroads and electric utilities— 
been built up tremendously with 
private capital, The only cost to the 
government has been the deferment of 
tax payments, 
¢ Full-Scale Check—Meantime, while 
ODM and Treasury argue, a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Robert H. Mollohan 
D-W.Va.), this week began to investi- 
gate tax write-offs granted railroads for 
purchase of freight cars. 

Ostensibly, the subcommittee’s main 
interest is the national shortage of 
freight cars. Despite the large number 
certified for fast amortization 
ince Korea, there has been a net de- 
crease of over 31,000.° 

It's more likely, however, that the 
ubcommittee’s ultimate purpose is to 
make a full-scale check into the entire 
fast tax write-off program, which has 
been under fire iolead from some con 
sressmen as “another giveaway to busi 
In fact, the investigation may get 
tied to the general campaign building 
up in Congress against “Wocs’’—busi- 
nessmen who have served in mobiliza- 
ton agencies without compensation 

mge 32). A committee staffer hinted 
that the study “may show that the 
folks who approved expansion goals 
ind certified projects had special inter 
ests in the deals.” 

* Steel's Problem—At the same time, 
ODM is haggling with the Business & 


h ive 


of cars 


ness 


Defense Services Administration on 
iteel expansion. BDSA has recom- 


mended an “open-end” expansion goal 
for the industry—that is, tax write-offs 
should be allowed indefinitely for all 
new or expanded steel facilities. ODM 
turned thumbs down and asked BDSA 
to come up with a specific tonnage goal 
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over the 125.8-million-ton gol already 
achieved. : 

The BDSA proposal on steel is simi- 
lar to a plan thrashed out within the 
Administration last year, then re‘ected, 
to allow five-year write-offs not only 
for increased defense-related capacity 
but also for “modernization” of plant. 

The fact is that in steel, you can't 
modernize or improve without expand- 
ing. And the reverse also is true. For 
example, you can expand steel capacity 
only two ways. One way is to build a 
whole new mill—at $300 per ton. It’s 
so ruinously expensive that only two 
companies can do it and one of them— 
U.S. Steel—won’t, because it already 
has done that at Morrisville, Pa., and 
knows better than to do it again unless 
it absolutely must. The other, Bethle- 
hem Steel, is trying to merge with 
Youngstown to avoid exactly that. 

The other way you can expand steel 
is to build around existing capacity, us- 


ing existing docks, railroads, utilities, . 


and overhead facilities of all kinds. 
But if you do that, you're modernizing 
and improving those existing facilities 
as well as expanding them. 

According to steelmen, if they can’t 
get accelerated amortization it will slow 
down their expansion plans—may even 
stop them for some companies. Right 
now, the industry has $650-million 
worth of accelerated amortization re- 
quests hanging down in Washington. 
. Selicventinn:ttlion Washington 
finally gets down to brass tacks on the 
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future of amortization, the top-level 
Defense Mobilization Board will have 
the final say. Both Humphrey and 
ODM Director Arthur S. Flemming 
are members of the board. Although 
Humphrey is numerically outvoted on 
write-offs, the Treasury Secretary's view 
will carry much weight. 

For one thing, the write-offs actually 
are authorized by the Internal Revenue 
Code, which Humphrey administers. 
The code’s language is very general, al- 
lowing the fast amortization in the in- 
terest of national defense. Government 

jlicy, however, starting under the 
Truman Administration, has been to 
grant the five-year write-off only for 
mdustries covered by formal expansion 
goals set up by ODM. 
¢ New Look—Even before Humphrey's 
opposition to the program's continuance 
became known, ODM had started a 
comprehensive review of its expansion 
goals, to take a new look at future 
mobilization requirements and exist- 
Pe me for essential products (BW 
—May28'55,p31). 

Upon completion of the review, the 
idea was to reopen some closed goals 
and increase certain current goals. In 
addition, many of these open goals 
far from achievement were to be evalu 
ated for purposes of setting up new 
expansion incentives, or closing the 
goal. 

The study is supposed to be ready in 
August. It will play an important role 
in the big decision on write-offs. 


Moving In As New Defense Aide 


Nominated this week by Pres. Eisen- 
hower to fill the post of Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense is husky, hard-driving 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 47-year-old 
president of Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co 

Robertson is an industrialist with a 
heavy background of Washington ex 
perience. Early in World War II he 
was a member of the War Production 
Board; during Korez an industry mem- 
ber of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Later he was an active director of the 
Employers Labor Relations Information 
Committee, a business organization 
that is registered as a lobbyist, though 
it disclaims any lobbying activities. 

But the bulk of his Washington ex- 
perience has come since the Republi- 
cans moved in. Right after Eisenhower's 
inauguration, Robertson went to Eu- 
rope as one of the 16-man team that 
checked on foreign aid. He has been 
one of the bright young men on the 
Commerce Dept.’s blue-chip Business 
Advisory Council—long a source of Ad- 
ministration talent. And he’s been 
close up to the Defense Dept., too, as 
vice-chairman of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force on business organiza- 





REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, JR. 


tion in the department. This group 
recommended shakeups in the Penta- 
on’s procurement system. It’s possible 
Robertson's appointment means he will 
have charge of putting the recom- 
mendations into eect. 
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EISENHOWER and Memphis’ Mayor Tobey write . . . 


Finis to Dixon-Yates 


Pres. Eisenhower led his Administra- 
tion out of the heated rowdy jungle 
of the Dixon-Yates contract this week. 
He killed the contract; but there’s still 
noise and heat in the fight over public 
vs. private power, and the battling sides 
in Washington expect the figlit to go 
on into the 1956 political campaigns. 

The Democrats in Congress are still 
trying to make the maximum political 
capital out of their investigation of 
Dixon-Yates, despite termination of the 
government's contract with that private 
utilities combine for construction of a 
$107-million steam plant in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver, heading the in- 

quiry, is bent on sticking a “scandal” 
label on the Budget Bureau, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and private bank- 
ing officials for the parts they've played 
in the 18-months-long episode. 
*A Major Move—But the inquiry’s 
efforts are just an aftermath as far as 
practical consequences are concerned. 
The big point is this: Eisenhower made 
a major decision when he abandoned 
the effort to get private business and 
private money to build added capacity 
in TVA’s domain. 

His action. was more a strategic with- 
drawal than a retreat. His basic policy 
of withholding federal money from 
construction of steam plant additions 
to the TVA hydroelectric system still 
holds. Whether TVA will get money 
from Congress in the future, or whether 
municipalities will foot the bill for 
power expansions in the area will de- 
pend upon the outcome of next year’s 
elections 
* The Way Out—The President found 
a way to bow out of the much-criti- 
cized Dixon-Yates entanglement when 
the city of Memphis convinced the 
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Administration of its intent and ability 
to build a plant of its own to meet 
the load that the Dixon-Yates project 
was designed to cover. 

Cancellation will cost the Atomic 
Energy Commission no small sum 
probably several million dollars—in 
squaring accounts with Mississippi Val 
ley Generating Co., the Dixon-Yates 
concern. Some construction work has 
been done: Ground has been cleared, 
the site purchased, foundations started. 
It’s this work, and penalties on can- 
celed equipment orders, that the gov- 
ernment will have to pay for. 

The Dixon-Yates issue became a sym- 
bol to the Democrats that the Admin 
istration was trying to destroy federal 
electric power projects such as TVA, 
the Bonneville complex in the North 
west, and similar enterprises born of 
the New Deal. On the other hand, the 
Republicans saw it as just another facet 
of the Administration's “partnership” 
substitute for the New Deal's policy of 
developing regiona! areas with tax 
money from citizens all over the coun- 
try. The basic conflict was there; Dix 
on-Yates was the trigger. 
¢ Origin—The chronology of this clas 
sic dispute between the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration and the regime it replaced 
is simple and clear. Throughout, the 
contract was traveling a rocky road. 

In his budget message for 1954 the 
President announced that no more fed 
eral money would be approved for TVA 
steam plant development, and he in- 
vited private groups to come in to in 
crease I'VA’s capacity to supply the 
area and power the Paducah (Ky.) atom 
plant. 

Edgar Dixon of Middle South Utili 
ties, Inc., and EF. A. Yates of Southern 
Co. came in with a proposal for build 


ing a 650-thousand kw. plant at West 
Memphis, Ark., to feed electricity into 
TVA, covering demands in the Mem- 
oy area and freeing TVA electricity 
or Paducah—a deal that eventually 
was signed. 

Democrats tried again to get money 
to build a TVA steam plant at Fulton, 
Tenn., near Memphis. But they found 
that they did not have the strength in 
their own party to vote the necessary 
money, 

Not until some of the details came 

out about private negotiations between 
the AEC, Dixon, and Yates on the con- 
struction contract were the Democrats 
able to renew their fight. They ob- 
jected, first, to the use of AEC to cir- 
cumvent the: TVA. They objected, 
second, to the terms of the contract 
that would guarantee Dixon-Yates a 
comfortable profit. Their biggest ob- 
jection—and the one that gave them 
grounds to charge favoritism and secret 
dealing—was to the role of private 
power utility executives and private in- 
vestment officials in the negotiations. 
*Man in the Background—Sen. Ke- 
fauver ferreted out the name of Adolphe 
Wenzell, First Boston Corp. banking 
official who had advised the Budget 
Bureau on TVA financial matters in 
pre-Dixon-Yates talks during 1953. 

Disclosure of Wenzell’s name in 
White House and AEC records opened 
the final act in the drama, Demo- 
crats charged Wenzel] had played a 
dual role—as investment banker look- 
ing for a good deal for his company, 
and as adviser to the government, Ke- 
fauver hinted at violations of the 
criminal code, 

Wenzell, called to the witness stand, 
admitted he had attended conferences 
in Washington at which Dixon-Yates 
was discussed. He said his discussions 
had been limited strictly to financial 
aspects of the proposal, and that his 
chief job was to advise the Budget 
Bureau on general fiscal policy concern- 
ing TVA. 

But Wenzell’s firm got the job of 
arranging Dixon-Yates borrowing— 
though it claimed no fee. 

And Wenzell also turned in a re 
sort urging disposal of all TVA power 
foldings. This recommendation pre- 
ceded the change in Administration 
policy by a good three months. Ke- 
fauver charged it was the germ of the 
new policy. 

As things began looking blacker for 
the Administration, Eisenhower re 
ceived a message pointing the way out 
of the woods: Memphis had decided 
it would build its own plant rather 
than take Dixon-Yates power, and 
TVA had resolved that this would ob- 
viate the need for the Dixon-Yates 
plant. That was the end of the con- 
tract—but the basic conflict of public 
vs. private power continucs 
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SALARIED EMPLOYEES of General Motors will get GM help to become stock owners under a joint purchase program. 


GM: Making Capitalists, Raising 


Most of the office workers who 
trickled out of the massive General 
Motors building in Detroit at quitting 
time (picture) were talking about the 
ume thing all this week: the company’s 
trikingly generous offer to help them 
buy GM stock 

They weren't the only ones talking 
lo executives of other companies, to 
union leaders, and to economists and 
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sociologists, the GM_ proposition is 
rapidly emerging as one of those great 
trend making developments that even 
tually make themselves felt all through 
the economic system. 

¢ To workers covered by the plan, 
GM's offer is simply an extremely 
atractive way to build up a nest egg 
invested in company stock—a little 
sweeter perhaps, but basically no differ 


ent from plans now being rapidly in 
stalled in many companies. 

¢ To the company itself, the plan 
is much more than that. It is a device 
for spreading ownership of the corpora 
tion widely throughout the can asnes 
group. And at the same time, it is an 
engine for raising new capital that may 
in time become more important than 
any other financing mechanism. 
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¢ To philosophical economists, the 
offer—and the sheer magnitude of the 
dollar figures involved—are proof that 
the U.S. is moving toward a new kind 
of capitalism, a system in which the 
old distinctions between owners and 
workers and wage carners— 
will become more and more blurred. 
¢ Compelling—Some outsiders consider 
GM's move all the more significant 


investors 
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because the company had offered a 
similar deal to the United Auto 
Workers in the course of bargaining 
over the new contract—had offered it 
and seen it flatly rejected. General 
Motors, the outsiders believe, must 
have concluded the stock-purchase plan 
was so attractive that it was willing to 
give the plan without asking any con- 
cessions in return. And although for 
the present the plan will be limited 
to salaried employees, everyone in De 
troit assumes that it will shortly be 
extended to wage workers, too. 

* Double Plan—To get an idea of 
GM's reasons and of the eventual im- 
pact of the stock purchase plan, you 
have to take a close look at what the 
company is proposing. 

GM directors at their meeting last 
week put two propositions up to stock- 
holders for approval 

eA 3-for-l stock split (which 
would raise the present 150-million 
shares to 450-million) and an increase 
in the authorized capital stock by an- 
other 50-million shares to a total of 
500-million. 

¢A plan under which all GM 
salaried employees in the U.S. with 
at least one year of service (more than 
100,000 of them) can invest up to 10% 
of annual salary. One-half the em- 
ployee’s money would buy GM stock 
and the corporation would match this 
amount, also, for the purchase of GM 
stock. The other 50% of the em 
ployee’s money would buy government 
bonds. Dividends also would be in 
vested in GM stock. 

The two actions are not mutually 
dependent, although there are elements 
that make them appear to be. The 
stock purchase plan is by all odds the 
most important to the corporation 
¢ Capital Flow—F'rom all present indi- 
cations, the employees would get treas 
ury stock—apparently that’s what the 
extra 50-million shares are for—a key 
point in assuring new capital from the 
plan. The result depends on how many 
employees might take advantage of the 
offer; from experience in other com 
panies, it seems reasonable that 50,000 
or more GM employees might go in. 

Right off the bat, that could yield as 
much as $40-million a year in capital 
from the employees and from GM's 
matching contribution. That would 
merely be a starter. Fach vear the divi 
dends would carry several million more 
into the new capital stream. If and 
when GM makes the same offer to its 
hourly rated people—more than 360,000 
of them—a Er more powerful current 
would be added to the stream. (But 
this time—and UAW agrees on this 
it will not be a bargaining point, as it 
was at the recent labor negotiations.) 

It’s conceivable that over the next 
10 years GM could pull in as much 
as $2-billion in new capital just through 


its employee stock purchase program. 
* No Pusedent-Nothing like that has 
ever been seen before in such a pro- 
gram. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, which has had an employee 
stock-purchase plan since 1946, frankly 
says its plan is a “capital-raising ven- 
ture.” Nearly 300, AT&T em- 
ployees have poured $600-million into 
their company—but meanwhile Mother 
Bell has had to raise a total of $7.5-bil 
lion. 

The GM plan, however, adds a special 
carrot for both employees and the com 
pany. That's the 50¢ GM puts in for 
each employee dollar. It not only is 
a pay increase for the employees; it 
produces the same effect as a retention 
of carnings for the company. And it 
has the added advantage of being a 
tax-deductible item. Hence each dollar 
that GM routes into its capital account 
in this way is the equivalent of more 
than twice that much in pre-tax carn 
ings retained in the business. 
¢ Dilemma—The blunt fact that must 
have confronted the GM _ financial 
policy committee is that the corpora- 
tion presently stands a good chance of 
being too successful for its own financial 
health. This year it is commonly ex 
pected that GM _ will show after-tax 
earnings of $1-billion or more, It could 
hold to last vear's $5 dividend, retain 
about $500-million in the business 
and risk loud stockholder grumbling. 
Or it could kick up the dividend rate, 
and be left without enough cash 

Operations as big as GM's have a 
terrific appetite for cash. Since January, 
1954, it has obligated more than $2-bil 
lion for capital investment. Last year's 
$300-million debenture issue and this 
year's $325-million stock offering were 
chiefly to meet needs for working 
capital. GM has been meeting expan 
sion needs primarily through retained 
earnings: some $356-million in 1954 
alone. But there was still the nagging 
question before the directors—whether 
GM _ could squirrel away earnings at 
the Bhat a rate its new expansion 
would seem to need, 

The employee stock-purchase plan, 
with the added compoy contributions, 
inswers that one. 

GM's 50¢ for cach employee dollar 
likely will be treated by the In 
ternal Revenue Service as a cost of do- 
ing business—the same as wages. Using 
the $40-million total for annual stock 
purchases, that would lop $20-million 
off the GM profit figure that the 
stockholder looks at. So the stock 
holder couldn't complain that GM 5s 
withholding dividend money; yet the 
entire sum would be available to plow 
back into the company, 
¢ Workings—Under the GM plan, an 
employee signs up for five years (a new 
five-year “class” is formed each year). 
At the end of that time he gets all 


most 
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securities and uninvested cash. GM— 
in an unusual feature—guarantees he 
will get at least the amount he put in 
plus interest. If he withdraws before 
five years, he gets his own savings and 
the carnings On it; but gets no part of 
GM's contribution until after two years. 
An alternative plan sets up annual 
classes, running not for five years but 
until retirement. 

* Ford, Too—The Ford Motor Co. has 
announced plans for a similar program. 
Though no details have been given out, 
it is believed the plan wi parallel 
GM's-—just as the two companies’ offers 
to UAW were parallel. 

Aside from capital-raising considera- 
tions, perhaps the best light on wh 
GM and Ford are coming up wit 
stock plans is indicated by Internal 
Revenue Service experts in Washing- 
ton. To them, it’s merely a matter of 
Detroit F mt in step with industry 
in general. IRS has been pumping out 
special rulings covering stock-purchase 
plans for two years. A National Indus- 
trial Conference Board survey, however, 
shows only 68 “formal” employee stock 
plans, with only 28 of these active. 

* Comeback—To IRS and NICB, re- 
newed interest in such plans is a sign 
of boom times, especially in the stock 
market. Interest was rife in the 1920s 
bull market, with unfortunate results 
when the crash came and employee 
savings vanished. Modern plans—par- 
ticularly GM's guarantee feature—try 
to guard against any repetition of that. 

It was the AT&T plan that led the 
postwar comeback. 

But until GM, the du Pont program 
got the most comment. An employee 
with two years continuous service has 
$12.50 to $37.50 a month deducted for 
Series FE government bonds; du Pont 
~ up 25% of this sum to buy du 
‘ont stock in the open market. 

There are many variations. Richfield 
Oil bases part of its contribution on 
the ratio a profits to invested capital. 
General Mills has a company-adminis- 
tered savings fund, Oldest plan of all 
is Procter & Gamble’s; employees pay 
on the basis of a three-month average 
price. In Sears, Roebuck’s plan, the 
employee only gets the stock or cash 
when he retires. 

* Hitches—Not all plans have had un- 
waa success. Participation in Dow 

‘hemical’s plan got up to 45% of eli- 
gible employees, and in 1952 employees 
oversubscribed the 45,000 shares of.- 
fered. But in the fall of 1953 Dow 
postponed the offering to employees. 
The reason? The market slid and 
workers lost interest. Westinghouse 
dropped its plan on the last day of 
the first quarter of this year, because 
it said, “participation had leveled off” 
and the purposes had been fulfilled. 
That was just before a slide in West- 
inghouse first-quarter earnings dropped 
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the stock from around $81 to $67. 
One other thing makes some com- 
nies ; A 1954 National Labor 
lations td decision that a joint 


company-employee stock purchase plan 


is a collective bargaining matter. For- 
tunately for GM and Ford, UAW up 
to now has shown no interest in suc 
bargaining, and has promised Ford a 
letter to that effect. 


Democrats War on the Wocs 


They’re the $1-a-year men who've helped give gov- 
ernment a business look. But now Fulbright, Morse, Celler 


have them in their sights. 


Ever since Inauguration Day in Jan- 
uary 1953, Congressional Democrats 
have been professing alarm about heavy 
business influence in shaping govern- 
ment policy. Now they're moving in 
for an attempt to do something more 
than talk about it. 

Their immediate goals: 

¢To drive dollarayear men— 
industry-paid executives who work for 
the government on loan and without 
compensation—out of administrative 
jobs in Washington. 

¢ Io generate some anti-business 
votes, if they can. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) is 
cranking up for an investigation into 
the effect of policy decisions made in 
the immediate past by dollar-a-year 
men, who are better known nowadays 
as “Woes”—the bureaucratic abbrevia- 
tion for “without compensation.” 

There are lots of Wocs around Wash- 

ington in consultant roles. For ex- 
ample, Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. 
Flemming had 132 on his staff as of 
June 30, though only three of them 
were in administrative jobs. 
* Species of Forty—It is that rare speci- 
men, the policy-making Woc, who 
figures prominently in the current do- 
ings on Capitol Hit. There are prob- 
ably fewer than 40 such Wocs in 
Washington, but most of them (29, by 
a nose count this week) are in the 
Commerce Dept.’s Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 

BDSA functions under the wing of 
Commerce Secy. Sinclar Weeks, a 
target of liberal Democrats and the 
Administration's number one exponent 
of the business look for government. 

Celler’s hearings in July 25 and 
the first round is scheduled to run 
three days. 

* Another Target—Celler’s subcommit- 
tee has also asked for a look at records 
of the Business Advisory Committee, 
an elite group of industrial executives 
that meets quarterly to advise the 
Secretary of Commerce on general 
business conditions. 

But Celler’s real target remains the 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, whose function is to see that 
companies with Defense Dept. or 
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Atomic Energy Commission contracts 
get materials necessary to fill the or- 
ders. 

¢ Opened by Accident—The present 
furor over Wocs developed slowly, and 
largely by accident. Sens. Wayne Morse 
of Oregon and Paul Douglas of Iinois 
touched it off with a charge that 
BDSA’s Aluminum Div., headed by a 
Woc on leave from one of the big 
metal companies, has harmed the 
defense stockpile and small business 
through its decision against a third 
round of aluminum expansion. 

This occurred during hearings by the 
Senate Banking & Currency Committee 
on legislation to extend the Defense 
Production Act. Sec. 7 of the act 
covers Wocs. 

The Senate committee, of which 
both Morse and Douglas are members, 
approved a two-year extension, but 
adopted an amendment that would 
prohibit Wocs from serving as head of 
a bureau, division, section, or in any 
other policy-making job. This pro- 
hibition would be waived in time of 
war. 
¢ The Tip-Off—Then came an unex- 
pas. unsolicited letter to Chmn, J. 

iliam Fulbright from Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell. The letter 
outlined the case of a former Woc— 
Pres. Howard I. Young of American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co—in the 
General Services Administration’s now- 
defunct Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency who awarded govern- 
ment contracts of disputed value to 
three companies in which he was bene- 
ficially interested. 

Fulbright’s committee, which had 
finished work on the legislation, called 
back the bill and added a new prohibi- 
tion. It would forbid Wocs from having 
direct or indirect connections with 
government contracts involving their 
private employers or any companies in 
which the employers have cither re- 
corded or concealed interests. 

At mid-week, the Senate bill was 
ready for floor action. And the House 
Banking & Currency Committee was 
debating whether to follow the Senate 
committee's lead and sound the death 
knell for the peacetime Woc. 
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To-better serve your steel needs, INLAND ha 


WHY INLAND WILL INVEST $35,000,000 IN YOUR 
FUTURE IN 1955 


Banking on the ability of Midwestern industry to create new and im- INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


48 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, illinois 
prover s in > to satis } f the ¥ 
proved products in ever greater volume, to satisfy the demand of the Sates Offices: Chicago ¢ Miweutee © St. Poul 
American people for a higher standard of living, Inland keeps pace witt | Davenport « St. Louis « Kansas City © indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ New York 

ne nd imprc lan rocesses and facilities to better serve their . 

w and improved plants, processes and facilities to better V Principal Products: Sheets * Strip © Structural 
customers with quality steel... when, where and how they want it Shapes ° Plates * Bars © Tin Mill Products ¢ Rails 


and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 

















SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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36 ACRES 


About 12 miles from New York City 


Unusual opportunity—one of 
the few remaining railroad- 
served sites in this area! 


¢ This highly desirable property 
was formerly a railroad yard. Lo- 
cated at Clifton, New Jersey, it is 
close to the Lincoln Tunnel, the 
Holland Tunnel and the George 
Washington Bridge, Check these 
facts against your needs: 


© DL&W sidetracks now installed: 
adjacent to Garden State Parkway 
and near Route 46, 

* Electric power, water, gas and 
sewers at property line. 

® Adjacent to Group IV labor area. 
* Zoned for heavy industry —can 
be divided. 

Confidential information, about 
this and other desirable sites, sent 
without obligation. Please write, 


wire, or telephone: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1800, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. + Phone BArciay 7-2500 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 
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The medical atom: The University of 
California at Los Angeles will get the 
first atomic reactor designed specifi- 
cally for medical research. North 
American Aviation, Inc., is building the 
reactor, which, with its building and 
facilities, will cost $454,000. Principal 
target of the project is the study and 
treatment of cancer 

. 
The iron horse sprouts wings, more or 
less, in Chesapeake & Ohio's new fiy- 
ing office. The railroad is chartering 
a two-engine plane to tote its officers 
around “when that is the best way to 
go.” But Chessie, with a deprecating 
cough, adds that of course rail travel 
is frequently much better. 

. 
Chrysler Corp. is arranging to buy a 
major supplier. The motor company 
wili pay somewhere under $3.5-million 
for Universal Products Co., producer of 
drive shafts and components, which in 
recent vears has sold up to 85% of its 
output to* Chrysler The deal is sub- 
ject to the O.K. of Universal stock- 
holders. 

- 
Economic indicators from here and 
there: June contracts for future home 
building in the 37 eastern states fell 
6% below May to $951-million, sovs 
F. W. Dodge Corp. There was a simi- 
lar 6% drop from April to Mav. . . 
Working capital of U.S. corporations 
reached a record high of $98.1-billion 
in the first quarter, SEC reports... . 
Commercial exports from the U.S. in 
May were worth $1.2-billion, a gain of 
$40-million over the year-ago month, 
says the Commerce Dept. Exports for 
the first five months topped the 1954 
period by 11%, with $5.7-billion-plus. 


. 

“Pair trade” scored a comeback in 
Pennsylvania after being K.O.'d by the 
courts in several other states (BW — 
May14'55,p116). The Pennsylvania 
Su ec Gourt upheld the state's re- 
tail price maintenance law in a suit 
brought by General Electric Co. 
against the Burche Co. department 
store in Harrisburg. 


. 
There’s no legal bar to integration of 
unemployment compensation supple- 
ments and state benefits in Michigan, 
according to an opinion this week from 
the state’s attorney general. Because 
of the heavy concentration of Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and General Motors Corp. 
workers in the state, the not-unexpected 
opinion that UC benefits and supple- 
mental pay are compatible in Mich- 
igan virtually assures that United Auto 
Workers (CIO) supplemental-pay con- 
tracts will go into effect on schedule. 
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DETROIT 


UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS 


Kaydon ... precision needle rollers 
for high-torque Detroit universal joints 


age dependable and economical performance, automotive 

designers and manufacturers use Kaydon high-capacity, 
precision needle rollers by the millions. These hardened 
needle rollers (Rockwell C, 60-64) are ideal for today's 
high-torque requirements in automotive and truck trans- 
missions, both automatic and conventional, as well as 
steering gears and universal joints. Typical example is the 
Detroit universal joint, illustrated above. It’s one of many 
designs manufactured by the Universal Products Company, 
Inc. of Dearborn, Michigan. 


Kaydon precision needle rollers have a low coefficient of 


KAYUUN 


“MUSK EGON+MIECHIGAN 


THE 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4" to 120” outside diameter 


friction. They're available in 82 standard sizes, 0611” to 
3126” diameters (tolerance .0002” on diameter), spherical 
conical and flat ends. By using standard sizes that are now 
in volume production, you get the benefit of low-cost, high 
quality production. If you need special needle rollers, Kaydon 
can make them to your specifications. 


Whether you manufacture large or small universal joints 
requiring needle rollers or require any type of ball or 
roller bearing for product application in aviation, agricul 
tural, industrial, mining and other industries — it will pay 
you to contact Kaydon of Muskegon. 


NEW ENGINEERING CATALOG! 
For more information, ask for engineering 
catalog No. 61, detailing sizes, weights, 
quantities, capacity and design data 


ENGINEERING COBP. 


K.553 


Taper Roller « Roller Thrust « Roller Radial « Bi-Angular Roller « Spherical Roller « Ball Radial « Ball Thrust Bearings 
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If you will put a Jenkins Valve, 
recommended for your particular service, 
on the worst place yot. can find — where 


you cannot keep other valves tight — and 


if it is not perfectly tight or it does not 


hold steam, oil, acids, water or other fluids 
longer than any other valve, you may 


return it and your money will be refunded. 
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tht CELLET CE 
“A Fair Offer”, first published in “A Fair Offer” is republished, at reg- 
1869, was more than a warranty of ular intervals, as our pledge that those 
superior performance. It charted a standards will always be observed. 


course for fair dealing from which 4.14 rough Plumbing - Heating and industrial Distributors 
Jenkins Bros. has never veered. 


By making valves that measure up 

to this forthright offer, Jenkins Bros. J E N K | N § VA LV E § 

has continued to set the highest stand- iS 

ards for quality. LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND & 
Grn ay 
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A fact to have in mind as the summit talks make headlines: 


There’s a shift coming in U.S. defense policy. The whole U.S. strategic 
concept is being challenged—the basic plan, the blueprint, for mobilizing 
men and industry to fight off an enemy. The reason is the advances Russia 
has made in the last few years in nuclear weapons and in the air power 
necessary to put them on U.S. targets. The pressure for a full reexamina- 
tion comes from the Air Force. 


The defense planning up to now has been based on several assumptions. 
The key one has been that the U. S. had a lead in nuclear weapons and in the 
aircraft needed to deliver them. The idea was that this superiority would 
work against a major war. Korea showed the danger of small wars, and 
since then a “fire fighting” force has been built—men and conventional 
weapons. Behind it all is the planning to mobilize production to back up 
any fighting front that may develop. 


Challengers say this is out of date and that the time has come to take 
a new look at the next war danger. 


The new theory is that we will win or lose with the weapons on hand 
at the start. This argument questions present mobilization and procurement 
plans. 


The assumption on Russia is that she has a stock of nuclear arms ade- 
quate to saturate key U.S. targets. And the new aircraft she has deliberately 


disclosed (probably equal to our best) leave littie doubt that she can deliver 
her bombs. The implication is that the next big war, if there is one, will 
be short as well as devastating. 


Here’s the thinking of the Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing: You no longer can depend on men and weapons supplied after a war 
starts. Industrial potential “to be used after war begins has lost signifi- 
cance.” The opening battle for the air will decide things next time. 


What does this mean, in a practical way? No one is sure at this time. 
But if Geneva goes well and subsequent conferences indicate a good faith 
on the Red side, arms spending may well turn down. The Pentagon new 
costs about $34-billion yearly. It could drop $5-billion to $7-billion in a 
world climate that indicated Communism would stay in its boundaries. The 
U.S. could then rely more on building a knock-out punch, based on air 
power. But if peace hopes turn sour, the arms race will go on. The U.S. 
will continue costly preparations to fight small fires, as well as to stock up 
the big bombs a showdown would demand. 


—-O-— 


Dixon-Yates as a political issue probably will turn out to be a dead 
horse, unless Sen. Kefauver and Sen. Gore can come up with something 
new to make their charges of irregularities stick (page 29). But cancellation 
of the contract may well mean a further expansion of TVA in the future. 


The aim of the TVA bond bill is to permit the government power sys- 
tem to do its own financing and not rely on money out of the federal Treas- 
ury to build new facilities. The Dixon-Yates controversy will tend to dis- 
courage new private efforts to produce power in the area. And with demand 
for power still growing in the whole region, either TVA will have to add 
capacity or its municipal customers will have to follow Memphis’ lead with 
facilities of their own. 
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Highway spending will rise next year. The bill now going through isn’t 
what Pres. Eisenhower asked for. But the Administration will take it, since 
the new taxes on gasoline and tires will provide “pay-as-you-ride” financing 
and avoid a budget problem. 

Aid for school construction still is doubtful. The Administration hasn’t 
given it up. But so far, it has found no way around the segregation issue, 
which is the real stumbling block. 


—_-o— 


Polities are playing into the Army Engineers’ hands. The result is a 
much bigger Army public works program than the Administration asked. 


Eisenhower's plans called for $400-million of projects—money now to 
start projects that will cost that much over several years. 


Congress is voting nearly $1.3-billion of projects. That’s after the drop- 
ping of the $95-million Delaware River project, which Eisenhower had 
included. The Delaware project would have deepened the ship channel 
serving U.S. Steel's new Fairless plant. The conference committee killed 
this out. But it O.K.’d nearly $1-billion of work that particular members 
figure they need to get reelected. It was log-rolling—you scratch my back, 
I'll scratch yours. 


—e— 
Some Democrats are on Social Security—their party bill for 
increased benefits for the and for widows. The reason is that they 
whooped things up early in the session for a bill to cut taxes $20 for every- 


one. The effect of the Social Security bill, if it is enacted, would be to add 
$21 in payroll taxes to most tax bills. 


—o— 


A Salk vaccine bill is a good bet before adjournment. Congress hasn't 
made up its mind on just what to vote—whether control of distribution, free 
shots for children, or both. The point ‘s that many members in both parties 
see action as good politics and want to vote something. 


—oe—— 


Sen. Kilgore’s antitrust probe will continue after Congress quits. 


The plan for August calls for hearings on distribution practices and 
foreign trade problems. This will get into such as freight equaliza- 
tion, price discrimination, and cartels. Retailers auto dealers will be 
invited to give their views on “exclusive dealing contracts.” 


The question of bigness in business will come up after Labor Day. Plan 
is to put General Motors and U.S. Steel on the griddle. 


—e— 


Democratic politics: Stevensen is being urged by some of his friends 
to announce his candidacy early and thus reduce chances for a hot fight in 
the 1956 convention. 


Kefauver is more and more in the picture as the Stevenson challenger. 


tc ittkdueen cee 
key men in his party have been reluctant to do. 


—e— 


Eisenhower is expected to remain non-committal until next spring. 
Meanwhile, the pressure on him to run will be building up constantly. The 
petition by new GO’ House members this week is part of the plan. 


Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the July 16, 1965, Isene—Gusiness Week, 330 W. 42nd Bt. New York. WY. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


The new gleam in Brass costs less! 


THE PROBLEM: When the manufac- 
turer finishes up a handsome lamp like 
the one above, he must polish it to a 
gleaming fare-thee-well. The cost of this 
brass polishing comes high—is often 
more than the metal itself. 

THE SOLUTION: Formbrite* is the an- 
swer. This is a new kind of metal espe- 
cially developed by The American Brass 
Company an Anaconda company - to 
he Ip the men who' make things of brass 


Formbrite’s beauty is built-in; it is easily 


worked, and polishes faster for final lac- 


quering or plating. Users say they save 


as much as 50% on finishing costs 

The secret is in the way Anaconda 
rolls and anneals Formbrite.*Special con 
trol exercised in these processes gives it 
a superfine grain structure. It also makes 
possible products that are more lustrous 
more attractive, more scratch-resistant, 
On display shelves, Formbrite has eye- 
appeal that other metals don’t have. 

Though Formbrite often saves brass 
goods makers more than its own cost, 
it doesn't cost one red cent more than 
ordinary brasses! 


THe FUTURE: The beauty of brass is 


eternal —in style and durability. More 
and more manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of the unique qualities of this 
ever popular metal, At Anaconda they 
find the experience in both metals and 
metalworking that helps them make the 
best use of copper, brass and bronze—and 
the greatest possible saving, The Man 
from Anaconda can show you how. Ana- 
conda, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y, 


*Formbrite registered U. 5. Pat. Of 


ANACONDA 








They keep rolling 
on wheels by Keilsey-Hayes 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheels are part of the life-line of America. 
They must keep rolling night and day, every day to bring you food, clothing, 
essential supplies. Manufacturers of vital motor transport vehicles 
are well aware of this fact. That's why for more than 45 years, they 
have relied on wheels engineered and manufactured by the 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY @ HAYE 


; . 
World's Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 
Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for aff Industry . 9 Plants Detroit and Jackson, Mich 
McKeesport. Po Los Angeles Windsor, Ont... Conede Devenport, ta. (French & Hecht Farm implement and Wheel Div.) 


























“LOOKS LIKE JONES MADE THE VARSITY... .” 


New Price Tag on Policymakers 


in the old, pre-World War II days 
there was magic—material and spiritual 
for the vast majority of business’ pro- 
fessional men in an. annual salary of 


$10,000. The climb out of the four- 
figure grades and attainment of the 
five-figure mark was a sure sign that 
you had “made the varsity team.” 
From $10,000-a-year on, there was 
prerogative, social status, and even a 
chance for a pause during which you 
could take a | ae breath before push 
ing on. 

Men just coming out of college set 
their sights on $10,000. They said 
“If I can get there in the next 15 or 
20 years I'll be happy. It’s about all I 
want,” 

Well, all price tags come os these 
days. But the price tag on such an item 
as entry into the “big time” has 
been pretty elusive since the pre-war 
days 

This week, susivess weex editors set 
out to pin down 1955's price tag 
of attainment. In interviews with cor 
porate executives, personnel managers, 
salary specialists, and management con- 
sultants in businesses of all types and 
sizes they asked: “How much does 
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today’s counterpart of 1939's $10,000-a 
year man make? What kind of a guy 
is this 1955 man who has made it?” 


|. A Fuzzy Benchmark 


Personnel men still like to give 
out with that old saw, “It’s the job 
that counts, not the salary.” But 
BUSINESS WEEK got a very different story 
from management men who are them 
selves on the way to the top. They are 
very conscious of their salary and they 
_ their salary progress with meticu- 
ous care and plenty of sensitivity. To 
them there is still a monetary bench 
mark of attainment, but it’s not quite 
so firm as the $10,000 mark of pre-war 
days 

Today's figure graphs out at around 
$20,000, give or take a few thousand 
for differences in (1) geographical loca 
tion, (2) growth rate of yer nr and 
industry, and (3) the age at which cach 
man breaks through the money barrier 
into the top eB re of management. 
¢ Beyond the Cash—But the $20,000 
is only the cash figure. By itself it does 
not really mark attainment. Thousands 
of dollars worth of extras make up the 


package that gives the $20,000 figure 
its full significance. 

In general, the men who are making 
the break-through into the big time 
who are making the “‘varsity team,” are 
between the ages of 35 and 45, and 
they are in the second or third levels 
of management. They all have budge- 
tary responsibilities and the key to their 
status is that to some degree cach 
of them makes policy. In small com- 
panies they might be the secretary- 
treasurer or the vice-president in charge 
of production. In medium-sized com- 
panies they might be divisional sales 
manager, director of industrial rela- 
tions, or chief patent counsel, In 
large companies they might be assistant 
head of a department, director of pub- 
lic relations, or chief of marketing re- 
search 

Very few are specialists. Engineers 
fare poorly in getting into this strata, 
unless and until they break away from 
their specialties and take on managerial 
responsibilities of considerable scope. 
In even the biggest companies, it's 
usually only the top scientist—the di- 
rector of research--who can stay in a 
technical field and expect to make as 
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Through BLUE CROSS. 
our 200 employees 


are assured the best 


’ - 99 
in hospital care! 


says EUGENE WUILSIN, Vice-President, 
The Baldwin Piano Company 





*‘We have changed over to Blue Cross because our employees realized that this plan 
gives them everything they want. It provides employee protection in terms of hospital 
care actually needed, The cost is remarkably low, and Blue Cross saves us 


countless hours of administrative work. We're certainly happy with our choice.” 


Serving nationwide ... Blue Cross 


is the only organization for 
prepayment of hospital care 


sponsored by the American 


Hospital Association, 


B" re cnoss today safeguards 48 mil- 
lion people—dramatic proof that it 
delivers exira-value protection, 

Lffectively meets company aims. Blue 


Cross stimulates employee good will, For 
rather than fixed dollar allowances, its 
objective is to provide for the hospital care 
actually required by the employee or his 
family, Blue Cross covers basic hospital 
services and many important extras, 
Works direct with hospitals, Through 
afiliation with the American Hospital 
Association, Blue Cross has a “partner- 
ship’ with hospitals. This unique relation. 
shup brings many exclusive advantages 
to management and employees. 
Minimum deteil and personnel prob- 





his Blue Cross card at the hospital. Blue 
Cross settles the bills directly. No claims 
filing, follow-ups or paper work to add to 
company overhead. 

Flexible to fit any benefit program. 
Blue Cross can be integrated into almost 
any protection “package.” And it adds 





value to pension plans, because em- 
ployees may keep this protection when 
they leave. 


Low cost . . . nonprofit. Every cent 





Blue Cross receives, except for small ex- 
penses, is set aside to pay for hospital 
care, Last year, such efficiency delivered 
$750,000,000 in care! Blue Cross is spon- 
sored by the hospitals’ own national as- 
sociation, and organized locally by busi- 
nessmen and hospital executives. It is by 
far the largest service of its kind in the field. 
For full comparative facts on a more 
effective group protection program for 
your company, contact your local Blue 
Cross Plan. Or write Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, Dept. 601, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 











Some of the 345,000 companies 
with Blue Cross 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORP. 
R. G. LeTOURNEAU COMPANY 











® 


BLUE CROSS. 


® Bymboi and Blue (rose rezistered 
by the American Hoepital 4+soctation 


25'* ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 








a“ 


. . . engineers fare poorly 
unless and until they take 
on managerial responsibili- 
ties...” 

$26,000 MEN sterts on p. 41 


much money as the first-team general 
managers. Despite the high demand 
and soaring initial pay rates for engi- 
neers, they are passed by liberal arts 
and business administration graduates 
at around the $10,000 mark. Few of 
them see much glory after that. 

* Costs of Geography—Beyond the 
boundaries of New York City, with all 
its De pe head offices, you'll find the 
crucial salary figure is highest in the 
heavily industrialized areas around the 
Great Lakes—Chicago, Cleveland, and 
—most of all—Detroit. 

This is no accident; the thinking be- 
hind it is that the salaries of the men 
who have just “made it” into high man- 
agement depend a little on the com 
munities in which they live. In and 
around Boston, for instance, you have 
to take part of your pay in “culture”— 
the colleges, Cape Cod, the aggressive 
little elm-shaded villages, museums, 
fine hospitals, or good schools for your 
children. The result: One company 
pays the same management job $3,000 
a year less in Boston than in New York 

And in Southern California, you take 
your pay in climate. Here, the pay level 
resembles Boston. The lower level is 
accentuated by the fact that, except in 
the aircraft and electronics industries 
(which don’t go overboard on salaries 





Staff Lunch. 


by any means), much of the business is 
carried on by branches of Eastern com 
panies. Much the same thing goes for 
the South, where, too, the cost of liv- 
ing is lower 

But in Detroit, the auto companies 
will pay a high price for a good young 
“comer.” Maybe the salary will not 
hit $20.000 right at the start, but 
“fringe benefits” can push true income 
well bevond that mark. The notorious 
talent raids that auto makers wage 
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Eugene Wulsin, Vice-President, The Baldwin Piano Co., also says— 


‘Our employees, 
like millions of others, 
also wanted BLUE SHIELD. 





for surgical and medical care.” 


Sponsored by the medical pro- 
fession ... this famous plan 
helps meet surgical-medical- 


maternity costs. 


"Analysis showed how reasonably 
our employees could have further 
protection by adding Blue Shield to 
Blue Cross. 

“This additional service greatly 
increases the effectiveness of a health 
care program in a company like ours, 
for nearly half of hospital cases are 
for surgery. Often, family surgical- 
medical expenses nearly equal the 
hospital expenses. 

“Knowing that Blue Shield helps 
pay for so many physician's services 
means much to our people.” 


Read these quick facts: 
Pays generous, specific amounts for 


hundreds of operations, plus many non- 


‘surgical services, including maternity 


care. Often it pays the entire cost. 


Low cost... nonprofit. Every cent paid 
in, except for modest expenses, is set 
aside to help pay surgical-medical bills, 
Saves paper work, Payments are made 
direct to physicians. No claims filing or 
follow-up for management. 

Fasily adapted to existing welfare pro- 
grams... in large or small companies. 
Becomes a retirement benefit, Em- 
ployees may keep this protection on 
leaving the company. 

For full information, contact the Blue 
Shield Plan in your area. Or write Blue 
Shield Commission, Dept, 601, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


® 


BLUE SHIELD. 


® Rervice Mark Rea. by Blue thield Medics! Care Pleas 
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push a button and 


TALK! 


*Are your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Execuione pays 
for itself quickly —many times over. 
Mail coupon now — 
no obligation' 








Lieci/lone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


execurone, inc. Dept. U-l 
415 Lexington Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


' 
Without obligation, please let me have: | 
(© The name of your focal Distributor | 
[} Complete descriptive literature | 
NAME 2 = — | 
a e2 % 2 5ee 

! 


ADDRESS ciry . 
cc 


te Canede~ 33) Bartlew Ave.. Teroate 








one another are a big spur, 
and they make it easy for a fast-moving 
production ma t or a first class 
divisional contro to play footsic 
with just about everybody. You get 


known as a “good one” quickly in 
auto industry. 

Whatever company he might be with, 
the man who has made the first team 
today is generally one level below tup 
operating and staff management, two 
levels below the rank of company 
officers. 


ll. Facts Behind the Figures 


Despite the up and coming varsity 
man’s sensitivity about his salary, a 
peculiar little psychological switch takes 
place when he’s dickering for a place cn 
the first team. One executive of a Mid- 
west company explains it: “When 
we're offering a man a job at a price 
around $20,000, we've found there’s a 
$2,000 to $3,000 margin that neither 
the employer or the man seems to care 
about. If management offers $15,000 
and the man thinks he ought to get 
$18,000, chances are he will get it. 
Sometimes the reverse is true. For in- 
stance, a comer will ask for $18,000 and 
we'll offer him $15,000 with a little 
carrot of some kind attached. And 
mostly he'll take the job. Probably it’s 
taxes that lie behind the whole thing. 
There is some sort of a mental quirk in 
these men who are nearing first team 
status, though.” 

Naturally, a newly appointed varsity 
team man doesn't think his position 1s 


static; and neither does the company 
brass. They tell him frequently how 





Sweetening the Kitty. 


good they think he is and how much 
the company needs him. And he takes 
advantage of his position by pressuring 
as often as he can for a bigger income— 
though not always in the io of a big- 

annual salary. Again, the thinking 

hind it ly is taxes. 

¢ Poorer— ite his over-all interest 
in salary, today’s “comer” is not nearly 


so well off in salary purchasing power 
as was his prewar $10,000-a-year 
counterpart. In fact, says one New 


York executive, “The way the economic 

icture is today you have to run very 
fast just to stand still.” A few figures 
show how true this is. 

In 1939, a $10.000-a-year (after de- 
¢uctions) man with a wife and two chil- 
dren would have about paid $343 in 
federal income taxes. That man, earn- 
ing $20,000 today, would pay, on the 
same basis, some $4,500. 

And when you put today’s dollars in 
terms of the purchasing power of 1939 
dollars you dnd there's another huge 
slice taken out of the $20,000-a-year 
man’s money income. These figures 
show that: The $10,000-a-year man in 
1939 spent about $2,000 in paying his 
taxes and running his home. A man in 
the same situation today making $20,- 
000 a year has to lay out $4,500 in taxes 

jus a minimum of $3,500 to run his 
ome. That leaves him with $12,000. 
But in terms of 1939 dollars, his $12.,- 
000 is worth only about $6,240. 

¢ Elusive Figure—All this makes the 
precise price tag on the new “varsity” 
man these days an elusive thing. Ac- 
tually, many executives feel that the 
magic of the pre-war $10,090 salary has 
no counterpart in salary figures today. 
One Pittsburgh businessman said, 
“There hasn’t been any period of sta- 
bility such as that which led to the 
glamor of the pre-war $10,000-a-year 
man. Raise has piled on raise these 
last few years. The same company that 
had room for, say, 15 of the $10,000 
men in 1939, may have room now for 
35 men who could command today’s 
equivalent salary. There's just no set 
figure to mark entrance into the prom- 
ised land.” 


ill. Where’s the Old Mork? 


Most of those interviewed in susi- 
NESS WEEK'S survey agreed that $10,000- 
a-year today represents at best the 
threshold to middle management. 

Today's $10,000 man is the one 
who’s really in the squeeze. Much of 
the pressure is caused by organized 
labor's demand for increases. One Mid- 
west manager says: “The unions have 
kicked up the bottom, and middle 
management is caught firm.” 

* Two-Way Pressure—What's _hap- 

ed is that lower management's pay 
as moved up to keep ahead of the 
hourly paid worker's income, but top 
management has been reluctant to ad- 
vance its own scale proportionately— 
because most of the increase would go 
in taxes. The middle management man 
—around $10,000 a year now—has his 

y held down to something very like 
its old proportion of the boss's salary, 
but he has none of the executives’ 

benefits to compensate for the 

igidity in top pay and the pressure 
from the bottom. 

There’s a clear example of how this 
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works in one Buffalo company where, 
in 1939, hourly paid workers got from 
4+5¢ to 50¢. At that same time the 
company’s sales manager got $7,000. 
But now the hourly paid workers get 
four times their 1939 wages. And the 
sales manager gets just $14,000. He 
feels he’s badly squeezed. 

* Moving and Stalling—Generally, to- 
day's $10,000 men are not on their 
companies’ first teams. That makes 
them a difficult group to pin down. 
Some are impatiently scrimmaging 
around while crystallizing their ambi- 
tion and toughening up for the faster 
play on their companies’ varsity teams. 
Some are the good prospects who started 
out well but fumbled at some crucial 
point. Others, toward the lower end of 
the class, are plodders, who are short 
on a desire to star. They handle their 
own small sectors of the company well 
enough, and for this they get minuscule 
raises. Many excellent engineers, with 
no management talent or ambition, find 
themselves locked in here. 


IV. The Extra Package 


But once a man has “arrived” he can 
look forward to a gleaming future where 
some of the squeeze of taxes and in- 
flation can be eased for him. For the 
man who moves along company-pre- 
scribed paths to success can look for- 
ward to executives’ “fringe benefits.” 

There are myriad ways by which a 
company can help its “varsity team” 











men escape the burden of taxes and the 


squeeze of living costs. It can be 
through deferred pay bonuses, stock 
option plans, extra-liberal expense ac- 
counts, a company car at all hours, or 
the use of the company plane or boat. 
Sometimes it’s a few weeks at the com- 
pany’s Maine lodge angling for com- 
pany trout, or weekends at the com- 
pany’s South Dakota preserve gunning 
for company pheasant. Then there's 
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the occasional trip to Europe to study 
foreign markets or competition—trips 
on which the faithful corporate servant 
is accompanied by his wife and chil- 
dren. 

¢ For Home Folks—For the men who 
“make it” there are such special prizes, 
beyond money. One of these is full- 
scale treatment from the company’s 
public relations department. This proves 
to the folks back home, to the old alma 
mater, and to the neighborhood and the 
business world at large that this is a 
fellow who is among top management's 
chosen few. 

At least one firm has a specially juicy 
extra for its “varsity” people. It sets 
them up with a profitable slice of a ven- 
dor outfit nial oe the parent com- 
pany. 

And there are golf club, luncheon 
club, trade and professional association 
memberships—all these come under the 
heading of legitimate expense for com- 
ee wishing to reward their men who 

ave arrived. 

Besides these “pluses” that boost or 
stretch income breaking mto the ranks 
of the chosen induces an appetite for 
other, more symbolic, proofs of power 
and prestige (BW—Oct.16'54,p66). 

In one company you find this sym- 
bolism in your furniture. As you move 
up the management ranks, you sit = 
gressively on a steel-ribbed swivel chair 
without arms, a steel and imitation 
leather job with adjustments, and fin- 
ally a high-backed, real leather and 
foam chair carefully positioned in an 
aura of drapes, big windows, a water 
carafe and wall-to-wall carpet in muted, 
rich shades. 

Older companies develop their rank 
symbols out of tradition. In one 100- 
vear-old company, the supreme accolade 
to young men entering the select ranks 
is admission to the executives’ dining 
room, which is traditionally the eagles’ 
roost. 


V. Men of the Times 
The bright-eyed, lightning-fast young 


men who are just entering the top team 
don’t look upon these -extras as things 





Continuous developing proc- 
esses for photo film previously 
used lengths of film as ‘leader 
strips’ to guide the negatives 
through the machines. This was 
expensive .. . until Riegel de- 
veloped a special leader made 
of paper. It withstands repeated 
immersion in chemicals, high 
dryer heat and tough thread- 
ing wear. Somewhere in your 
business, an unusual paper may 
save for you, too. Write us 
today. Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 





You're safe ond sure when you travel by 
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You Can Work On A Pullman 
If You Want To... But | Just Relax! 


ter 
Dhat’s one of the beauties of traveling by 
Pullman. It's not only the finest, safest, surest, 
most comfortable and dependable form of trans- 


portation--it’s a hotel on wheels! 


If you've work to do, you can get it done 
fast, without interruption—in the privacy of 
your room. If you're looking for an overnight 
vacation, you can stretch your legs, enjoy good 
company over a delicious, hot, freshly-cooked 


dinner-or your favorite refreshment in the 


club car! And forget business—completely/ 


Me? I just relax’ 1 don’t know anywhere 
that I can shed tension and worry better than 
ina Pullman, I figure that’s important to me 
and my job and family. Next day, I'm ready 
for work refreshed and rested! Relieve me, I’ve 
said good-bye to highway traffic hazards and 


weather worries for good!” 










Dent werry about highway 
traffic hazards, or weather! 
Your Pullman leaves from the 
heart of town—arrives in the 
heart of town, on time! With a 
“rent-a-car”’ reserved for you, 
if you wish, 





Sleep your cores away! That 
generous, sleep-inviting, snow 
white bed is reserved for you! 
As comfortable as your own 


bed at home, 


dirnverr 


© 1955, The Pullman Compony 





“ .. many of them shop 
around for good stock and 
bonus deals, get testy if 
they don't get them .. .” 
$20,000 MEN starts on p. 41 


that come to them out of the blue. 
They know better than anyone else 
that higher salaries, once they're past 
the $20,000 milestone, don’t sweeten 
the kitty half as much as does a com- 
pany-paid membership at the local 
country club or a company-financed trip 
to Europe. 

Many of them actually shop around 
for good stock and bonus deals, and are 
likely to get testy if they don’t get them. 


Generally, they press hardest for de- 
ferred compensation. They also want 
many of these deals to be covered by 
contracts. 





tenting Overseas Opautline. 


¢ Shock for Oldsters—The older men 
right at the top are often shocked and 
unsettled at what they believe is the 
grimly mercenary attitude of 1955's 
$20,000 men. To these older men 
the virtues that are the stepping stones 
to the top are loyalty, patience, and 
perseverence. They get nervous when 
they see these “whizbang youngsters” 
most of them, between 35 and 45, at 
around their own sons’ age—act as 
though the company, not their own 
services, was the commodity for sale. 
In private conclave, the oldsters 
shake their heads sadly. But they feel 
they must go out and hire these smart 
young managers and must give the 
younger men motives to stay with their 


Phe th 

“The thing that bothers me,” says 
one veteran corporate officer, “is that 
they want right off the bat what I've 
ot only after 23 mighty tough years. 
Vhy, if I gave them everything they 
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It takes a heap of electrical 
servanis to run a modern home, 
creating heavy power demand. 
New G-E fuse panels distrib- 
ute power dependably, safely. 


New G-E fuse panels safeguard 
home electrical systems 
as power loads double in ten years 


New G-E line provides 100 ampere service, offers silver- 
plated current-carrying parts and six other quality extras 


Wasted power, blown fuses and appliances that won’t work 
are the penalties of overloaded electrical wiring systems 
still used in most homes. To supply ample circuits for 
today’s needs, G.E. has designed a new line of fuse panels 


that distribute power safely through the modern home. 


G.E.’s seven new fuse panels feature seven quality extras 
at no extra cost. Copper current-carrying parts are silver- 
plated for cool operation and long life. Superior service and 
appearance are made poscible by quality construction and 
finish. Bonderite* finish protects against rust even after years 
of exposure. Other features mean better, safer installation. 
Trumbull Components Department, Section7, General Electric 


Company, Plainville, Connecticut. 


*Parker Rust Proof Co. 


Modern wiring with G-E fuse panels moons better living. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 















ee 
That's one of the beauties of traveling by 





Pullman. It’s not only the finest, safest, surest, 
most comfortable and dependable form of trans- 
portation—it’s a hotel on wheels! 


“If you’ve work to do, you can get it done 
—fast, without interruption—in the privacy of 
your room. If you’re looking for an overnight 


vacation, you can stretch your legs, enjoy good 





company over a delicious, hot, freshly-cooked 
dinner—or your favorite refreshment in the 


club car! And forget business—completely! 


“Me? I just relax! I don’t know anywhere 
that I can shed tension and worry better than 
ina Pullman. I figure that’s important to me— 

: and my job and family. Next day, I’m ready 
for work refreshed and rested! Believe me, I’ve 
said good-bye to highway traffic hazards and 
weather worries for good!” 


You're safe and sure when you travel by 





You Can Work On A Pullman 
if You Want To... But | Just Relax! 




























Don't worry about highway 
traffic hazards, or weather! 
Your Pullman leaves from the 
heart of town-—arrives in the 
heart of town, on time! With a 
“rent-a-car’’ reserved for you, 
if you wish, 





Sleep your cares away! That 
generous, sleep-inviting, snow- 
white bed is reserved for you! 
As comfortable as your own 
bed at home. 


Vme 


© 1955, The Pullmon Company 








“ .. many of them shop 
around for good stock and 
bonus deals, get testy if 
they don’t get them .. .” 

$20,000 MEN starts on p. 41 


that come to them out of the blue. 
They know better than anyone else 
that higher salaries, once they're past 
the $20,000 milestone, don’t sweeten 
the kitty half as much as does a com- 
pany-paid membership at the local 
country club or a company-financed trip 
to Europe. 

Many of them actually shop around 
for good stock and bonus deals, and are 
likely to get testy if they don’t get them. 
Generally, they press hardest for de- 
ferred compensation. They also want 
many of these deals to be covered by 
contracts. 









Rome Ere hs CMs’ ox 5. 3 a). 
Inspecting Overseas Operations. 


¢ Shock for Oldsters—The older men 
right at the top are often shocked and 
unsettled at what they believe is the 
grimly mercenary attitude of 1955’s 
$20,000 men. To these older men 
the virtues that are the stepping stones 
to the top are loyalty, patience, and 
perseverence. They get nervous when 
they see these “whizbang youngsters” 
most of them, between 35 and +5, at 
around their own sons’ age—act as 
though the company, not their own 
services, was the commodity for sale. 

In private conclave, the oldsters 
shake their heads sadly. But they feel 
they must go out and hire these smart 
young managers and must give the 
younger men motives to stay with their 
companies. 

“The thing that bothers me,” says 
one veteran corporate officer, “is that 
they want right off the bat what I’ve 
got only after 23 mighty tough years. 
Vhy, if I gave them everything they 
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entirely new concept in 


...the ALL coated abrasive 
KON-TOOR* WHEEL 


CAN BE SHAPED TO CONTOUR 


Note how the KON-TOOR WHEEL hugs the radius 
of this stainless steel cooking utensil. 


MINIMUM LUBRICATION REQUIRED 


It cuts cooler all the way — A 2” face KON-TOOR 
WHEEL polishing a drawn steel coffee pot. 


EASY TO USE 


Complicated conversion factors are eliminated. 
The KON-TOOR WHEEL is easily adapted to stand- 
ard lathes and work-holding fixtures. 


@ For details, contact your local Behr-Manning 
Field Engineer, or write today to 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., Dept. BW-7. 


in Canada: Benr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford 
For Export: Norton Behr-Manming Overseas inc., New Rochelle, N. ¥., U.S. A. 


An intricate radius on-a pressure cooker cover’ 
gets polished by a 2”. face KON-TOOR WHEEL. 


Polishing production soars with the KON-TOOR 
WHEEL on jobs like this aluminum stamping. 


17'S WEARABLE TOO!!! 


Stands up to production for days and weeks 
instead of hours — note wheel at left still pro- 
ducing after days on the job. 


HR-MANNING === 


A PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPES 
® ivision of NORTON Company 

















(Advertisement) 


COST CUTTING 














The Rockwell-Nordstrom valve . . . from an 
accident ...an idea ...a better valve. 


SUCCESS STORY: 
Lubricated Plug Valves 


Over Forty Years ago.a young min- 
ing engineer tripped on a leaking 
valve and angrily wondered how 
valves could be made really leak- 
proof. His wonderment gave birth to 
the idea and development of the lu- 
bricated plug valve. His name was 
Sven Nordstrom, and his entirely new 
valve principle made possible a new 
concept of low cost, dependable flow 
control in processing and manufac- 
turing plants. 

Before the lubricated plug valve, 
sealing was dependent upon metal- 
to-metal closure where even the 
smallest scratch lead to leakage and 
costly repairs. 

The Rockwell-Nordstrom valve 
( Rockwell is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of lubricated plug valves) 
utilizes a thin, tough film of pres- 
surized lubricant between a rotary 
plug and the valve body. 

Pressurized Lubricant dependably 
and continuously seals against leak- 
age of even the lightest gases. Repair 
and down time costs are minimized 
because the valve seats are never ex- 
posed to corrosive-erosive line ma- 
terials, and the lubricant eliminates 
metal-to-metal friction . . . the major 
source of costly valve wear. 

The Rockwell-Nordstrom lubri- 
cated plug principle has assured in- 
dustry a valve that is leakproof, closes 
positively, is always dependable, and 
is more economical to buy and use 
than any other valve. This has been 
proved by forty years of performance 
in a wide variety of applications 
ranging from oil and gas fields to the 
most advanced manufacturing and 
process plants. For more information, 
write: Department 1-G, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





“. .. behind their demands you can see . . . what they're 
after is right under the heading of security. . .” 


ask for I’d have to step down myself.” 
¢ Just Below—The racy atmosphere 
surrounding the twenty-grand types is 
seldom found in the management group 
just below policy-making level. A re- 
cent American Management Assn., sal- 
ary survey showed that this middle 
group was making an average salary of 
some $11,200. 

Perhaps more significantly, salaries 
here, job for job, didn’t show the two 
and three thousand dollar differences 
among locations and industries that 
seemed a part of the $20,000 salary 
milieu. 

It’s interesting to note from AMA's 
compilation that this “middle manage- 
ment” group averages 45 years of age 
and has been in the same job for about 
seven years—both figures higher than 
those calculated for the hot shots get- 
ting twice as much income. 
¢ Assist from History—The $20,000 
men have social history working on 
their side, too. The Depression-time 
drop in the birthrate will curtail se- 
verely the influx into higher manage- 
ment in about five vears. Every com- 
pany that’s looking that far into the 
future knows it must have a bedrock 
organization laid down and function- 
ing smoothly when that time comes. 

The young men are looking even 
further ahead. Thev’re listening care- 
fully to the predictions that in about 
10 years, when the nation’s huge crop 
of wartime babies reach maturity, 
there’ll be a business boom the likes of 
which cannot be found in_ history. 
These second and third level managers 
figure that by then they will have 
worked up close enough to the driver’s 
seat to be almost at the point of taking 
over. Their stock options, already so 
attractive, will multiply greatly in 
worth. 
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$20,000 MEN starts on p. 41 


These things don’t seem to be so 
important to the last generation of 
managers as they are to today’s $20,000 
men. Just recently there was a good 
example of this, out in the Midwest. 
An electronics company there bought 
another outfit, inserted some new man- 
agement blood and offered stock op- 
tions to the officers of the purchased 
company. But these men of the last 
generation turned down the options, 
took $2,000 raises instead. Within a 
year the stock they'd refused had risen 
from $6 to $30 a share. Today's up- 
and-coming young executives almost 
certainly would have taken the stock 
option—and asked for a bonus and a 
key to the executives’ dining room in 
the bargain. 
¢ The Basic Aim—Behind the wide- 
ranging demands today’s $20,000 men 
are making you can begin to see_a well- 
camouflaged fact. A lot of what they're 
after falls right under the heading of 
security. 

First, they want the benchmark sal- 
ary—the paycheck that’s big enough so 
that even if bonuses and stock options 
cease, they can still get the kids through 
college and still buy $1.10 golf balls. 

Then, when times are good, they 
want the company to pour it on with 
all the fringes, plus rich retirement 
plans and heavy insurance loadings. 
They want contracts covering these 
things, too—contracts that have an open 
end for them if not for the company. 

The bank balances of today’s $20,000 
man shows the trend. He can devote far 
less of his salary toward his retirement 
than his 1939 counterpart did. And 
when he ends his career he doesn’t have 
much in the bank. Instead he has a 
drawer full of stock options, a company- 
paid retirement annuity, and expects a 
chunk of deferred compensation. 


He’s in Demand and Knows it. 
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Armco Steel Buildings 


combine custom-built 


convenience 





with standard-unit 


economy 








Armca Steel Buildings are available in a size to fit your needs. Clear 
span widths range up to 40 feet. Multiple-span stryctures provide floor 
areas of virtually any size and shape. Lengths ore practically unlimited 


Smaller buildings may be of sloped or gable roof design. Lean-to units 
add floor space easily and at low cost to almost any size Armco gable roof 














Assembly is easy. A small crew using simple tools can erect an Armco 
Steel Building quickly. Fast assembly cuts labor costs. The rugged 16-inch 
STEELOX panels join snugly — can’t come apart unless you want them apart. 


building. They can be located on end or side walls of main building. 


Design is unlimited. You can finish Armco Steel Buildings attractively, 
inside and out. Your own decorative trim will harmonize with the clean, 
neat lines of the basic buildings. The sidewalls are straight and smooth. 


Mail the coupon today for more information about Armco Steel 


Buildings: Learn how Armco STEELOX construction gives you advan- 
tages no other system can match... how Armco Steel Buildings fit 


your needs... why their cost is low. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel 
Corporation. !n Canada: Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
395 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Armco Steel Buildings. 


Nome ___ 


Company 


MRE ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS | 2 —— 























“Cordley— 
para uma 
refrigerante bebida 

de dgua 






fresca 


vw. * 


Business men the world over know 
how a Cordley water cooler helps 
guard employee morale, lifts effi- 
ciency, and cuts down on time wasted 
off-the-job. 


For a Cordley is no ordinary water 
cooler. It is the end result of more 
than sixty-five years of specialized 
effort devoted to the design, engi- 
neering, manufacture and sale of 
more than a million drinking water 
coolers. Every Cordley Electric 
Cooler is fully covered by a gener- 
ous, five-year guaranty. 


Ask your nearest Cordley distrib- 
utor (in the Classified Telephone 
Directories of all principal cities). 
Or write for Bulletin L-C4. Cordley & 
Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 





*Cordley—for a refreshing drink of cool water. 
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Bonuses Geared to the Group 


Salaried workers at Hewitt-Robins will get a care- 
fully calculated annual reward keyed to collective success 


as well as individual effort. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. has just cooked 
up a new sauce to lend savor to the 
bonus carrot that it waves in front of 
salaried employees. In effect, the H-R 
system adds rewards for group effort 
to the fairly standard payoffs for indi- 
vidual performance. 

It takes some rather complex formu- 
las to compute the annual rewards 
that will be dished out by the Stamford 
(Conn.) maker of industrial rubber, 
foam rubber, flooring, and conveyor 
machinery. But the end product, the 
company believes, will supply the maxi- 
mum spur to the efforts of salaried 
workers. Incidentally,H-R already has 
separate bonus plans for hourly workers, 
salesmen, and the high brass. 

e Anti-Eager—The idea of basing the 
size of bonus at least partly on group 
effort came only after H-R had done 
a lot of pondering over the bonus sys- 
tems of other companies. Nearly all of 
these were based on direct reward for 
individual accomplishment, and in this, 
they felt, was a built-in flaw. A very 
large group of thoroughly competent 
employees simply would not try for 
higher bonuses, because of the very 
oem stigma attached to the eager 

ver. So the bonus offer failed to 
stimulate the salaried people. 

The group aspects of the H-R plan 
are based on some tricky calculations. 
The company—which this year will 
probably have gross sales of some $40- 
million—has three major operating 
groups: Rubber, Machinery & Engineer- 
ing, and Foam & Flooring. To arrive at 
the base from which the bonus will be 
calculated, each group deducts costs 
of material, services, and labor from 
its sales receipts. Ali three base figures 
are then dumped into a common pot 
called the total bonus base. From this 
base figure, the actual pool of bonus 
money is calculated on a sliding per- 
centage basis: 0.5% of the first $2- 
million; 1% of the next $2-million; 
2% of the next $1-million; 4% of 
the next $1-million; and 6% of the rest. 

An added refinement is that each 
group contribution is based on gross 
profit, rather than net. That’s because 
some over-all costs such as advertising 
and general administration, cannot be 
fairly distributed among the groups. 
¢ Allocation—In any case, the bonus 
pool is now ready to be allocated first 
back to the groups, and then to the 
individual employees. H-R is especially 
proud of the way it handles the group 
incentives in this redistribution. The 


idea is to avoid common inequities: 

¢ Operations such as heavily engi- 
neered conveyor systems have a much 
higher ratio of salaried employees to 
each dollar of sales than mass produc- 
tion, or even job lot work. 

¢ Market conditions can give one 
group a bad showing vis a vis the - 
others, through no fault of its em- 
ployees. Consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts don’t necessarily flourish at the 
same time, though the effort and ability 
going into them may be equal. 

To arrive at what is considered a 
suitably weighted division of the whole 
bonus pool, H-R decided to put extra 
stress on individual rating, as against 
the dollar performance a the group. 
The individual is awarded points on 
the basis of 10 for each advance into 
a higher salary classification, two points 
for each pay advance for merit inside 
the classification, and one point for 
each year of service. A typical credit 
clerk with eight years of service might 
have 54 points. 
¢ Point Value—In each operating 
group, the points of all the salaried 
employees are added together. The 
total points are then figured as a per- 
centage of the points of all three 
groups added together. At the same 
time, the actual dollars put into the 
bonus pool are figured as a percentage 
of the total of the three groups. 

At this point, H-R figured that the 
groups’ points were more significant 
in splitting up the pool than the dollar 
contributions. So, in the split up, 
points are credited with double the 
weight of dollars. 

ake this example of an imaginary 
split of a $150,000 pool, based on the 
assumption that the Rubber group’s 
employees had 35% of all the points, 
and that their operations had con- 
tributed 36% of the dollars. Since 
the point percentage holds double 
value in the calculation, it pulls the 
dollar figure down to 35.3% of the 
pool, and Rubber’s share of the $150,- 
000, which turns out to be $52,950. 

Now comes the breakdown into indi- 
vidual bonuses. Say that Rubber’s 35% 
of total points was based on 14,000 
points. What H-R does is to divide 
the number of points into the pool 
share. In this case, the $52,950 pool 
works out to a unit value $3.78. Each 
individual is entitled to that sum, 
multiplied by his own points. Thus the 
credit clerk mentioned above, with his 
54 points, would get a bonus of 
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A major community relations problem for industry 
ts odor from stacks and processes. To determine the 
odor source and type, and to cure it, Airkem field 
engineers even take to the air. 


Airkem’s flying odor researchers 
solve one of your 
toughest industrial relations problems 


Industrial odors have caused damaged public rela- 
tions in the past. Today, Airkem field engineers can 
analyze an odor problem practically overnight. They 


For example, fumes from brake lining “baking” 
caused bitter protests and an injunction was served. 
In 24 hours, field engineers solved the problem; in- 
stalled Airkem atomizers to kill odors with a special 
Airkem formula. Plant operation was not disturbed. 


then prescribe special Airkem odor-counteracting 
formulations and install special equipment, killing 
odors and ending such problems immediately. 


Airkem’s odor researchers have used over 200 com- 
pounds to kill odors—not mask them. Airkem for- 
mulas are used in products and plants—even to end 
fire smoke odors. Contact your Airkem distributor or 
write Airkem, 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ODOR CONTROL 


e m FOR FACTORIES » HOSPITALS + HOTELS « RESTAURANTS + THEATERS + OFFICES « INSTITUTIONS » BANKS 











7 HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


liminate Metal Cutting 





LORAwwes 


; Fs ’ 


Write for a copy of Farguhars rere Bulletin HP-49 
CHIP MAKING IS COSTLY 


Metal formed to size and shape eliminates long costly machin- 





ing operations. These are typical examples of the broad range 
of Fargukar presses that form metal to shape and eliminate 
costly metal-cutting. They're fast, sturdy, and efficient ...a 
wise investment for cost-conscious manufacturers. 





Farquhar's engineers will be glad to work with 


you on your metal-forming problems. 


WRITE TODAY 


for a copy of Bulletin HP- 
49 covering a broad range 
of Farquhar Hydraulic 
Presses. 


OLIVER 


A. 8. FARQUHAR DIVISION 


$204.12. The same clerk, had he 
worked in Foam & Flooring with its, 
say, $4.20 unit value, would have re- 
ceived $226.80. 

¢ Unattached—Every salaried worker 
on the active H-R payroll as of Dec. 
31 will be eligible for the following 
year’s bonus. This year’s cutoff date is 
June 1 as the plan gets under way. 
Those eligible include the. employees 
—such as headquarters workers—who 
are not physically attached to any 
of the three groups. Here, the bonus 
is figured by an even more complex 
method. The individual’s points are 
figured exactly as they are in the 
groups. But the factor of unit value 
is derived from that of the groups 
served by the staff worker. Thus a head- 
quarters clerk whose services are partly 
for Foam & Flooring, partly for Rub- 
ber, will have his unit value based on 
the average point value of these two 
groups. 

This whole complicated bonus sys- 
tem is not the first attempt at H-R to 
reward and stimulate salaried workers. 
Back in 1937 a straight Christmas- 
Greeting type bonus, based exclusively 
on seniority, was installed in an effort 
to dispel the salary ravages of the 
Depression. This method very soon 
ran out of stimulating power; the 10- 
year man knew he would get an extra | 
month’s pay whether he did a good 
job or not. : 











THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 1501 Duke St., York, Po. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Back at the old stand: Chester W. An- 
derson, former vice-president and mail 
order manager of Montgomery Ward— 
one of the many executives who “de- 
parted” under the iron rule of Sewell 
Avery—will return to his old job Aug. 
1, after a stint with Rexall Drug. 
e 


Ex-government names were back in the 
news this week as H. Struve Hensel, 
recent Asst. Secy. of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs was elected 
board chairman of Ulen Management 
Co., closed-end trust operators; Leon 
Henderson, OPA chief during World 
War II, became president of American 
Leduc Uranium Corp.; and former 
Deputy Secy. of Defense William C. 
Foster took over as executive vice-presi- 
dent of Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., after two years as head of Manu- 
facturing Chemists Assn., Inc. 
° 

End-use products will complement Lu- 
kens Steel Co.’s present lines of special 
steel supplied to capital goods manu- 
facturers (BW—Mar.26’55,p166). At 
a meeting Aug. 23, stockholders will be 
asked to O.K. changes in the cor- 
porate charter to amend the company’s 


scope. 
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Low starting torque o1 


AND IT'S C/R SEALED OIL AND WATER-TIGHT FOR LIFE! 


You can’t put the squeeze on this pump shaft. It’s powered 
by a shaded pole electric motor rated at 1/150 h.p. The 
unit is oil-filled and hermetically sealed—used to pump 
water from evaporative-type air conditioners. C/R was asked 
to supply a seal that would retain the lubricant for life, and 
exclude water, but give minimum friction to avoid starting 
difficulty at low voltage. A C/R Oil Seal with a special 
Sirvene element was developed. It works beautifully. It seals 
efficiently at pressures up to 35 psi . . . and the breakaway 
torque is negligible. Applications like this are a specialty 
with Chicago Rawhide. For over thirty years C/R engineers 
have been providing equally successful solutions for tough 
sealing problems. . . and they will welcome the opportunity 
to help you with yours. For basic information let us send you — More automobiles, farm equipment and industrial machines 
a copy of “C/R Perfect Oil Seals.” rely on C/R Oil Seals than on any similar sealing device. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1301 Elston Avenve OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicege 22, Illinois 
IN CANADA: SUPER OIL SEAL MFG, CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Other C/R products 
SinveENeE: (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions « Conpor: Controlled porosity 
mechanical leather packings and ether sealing products + Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
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National Gypsum Co. has started working full 
blast at its new ore deposit near Halifax. Miners 
drilling blast holes in the quarry face (left) are start- 
ing a flow of ore now running at an annual rate of 
1.5-million tons. National is counting heavily on 
year-round shipping, and possibly mining, too. At 
the old Dingwall quarry in Nova Scotia, now closed, 
operations had to be packed into a hyped-up seven 
months. At Halifax, difficulties have cropped up but 
National is betting it can solve them and get top 
production from its . . . 


or 


Gite 














GYPSUM is heavy, costly to ship. But Halifax brings the quarry 


250 miles nearer than Dingwall to eastern markets (map). 


Huge Boost for Gypsum Supply 


ships for voyage south. 
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MECHANIZATION is the key at Halifax. 
Conveyor belt at left is carrying ore to the 
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GENERA OFFICES: 
P. ©. Box 6056 
Orleans 14, la. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


City National Bonk Bidg. 
Houston, Texas 
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Each of the barges in the tow shown above is 
carrying a full load of liquid sulphur. Their 
foam glass insulation, plus emergency heating 
coils, maintain a temperature above 260° F. 
over a haul of 1100 miles! The quick, easy, 
simplified handling and low water rates made 
possible by these new-type barges result in sub- 
stantial savings to the consignee. If your plant 
uses sulphur in quantity, and is situated on an 
inland waterway, you may find it greatly to 
your advantage to investigate this new, low-cost 
method of transporting sulphur. Write, or call 
us at FOrest 6-4311. 


COYLE LINES 





Cove Lines INcorPORATED 
Established in 1865 


“The South’s Most Advanced Barge Line”’ 





says an 
engineer 


... “I judge solely by facts 





—the record for on-time 
arrivals and departures is 
what impresses me about 


SwissaAlrR 


TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © CLEVELANO 
CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES 











BLASTERS chew at Quarry face, which 
masks ore reserves of 200-million tons. 


STORY starts on page 56 


This week, with suitable fanfare, 
National Gypsum Co. unveiled its 
giant gypsum find at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. It’s the largest known deposit 
in North America, with 200-million 
tons of ore already proved out—enough 
for more than 100 years of opera- 
tion. 

National had long been looking for 
a new spot in Nova Scotia. Its old 
quarry site, at Dingwall (map) had 
a port that was icebound five months 
of the year. 

It was no surprise to find. gypsum 
in the Halifax area; Nova Scotia is 
rich in the ore, and the outcroppings 
could be seen even before the company 
started drilling. National’s arch rival, 
U.S. Gypsum. Co., has its own big 
Nova Scotia operation at Windsor, 
right next door to the new site. But 
no one dreamed that the deposit ex- 
tended so far, or was so rich. Now 
USG is doing some more drilling in 
the area, too. 
¢ Stockpile—National closed down its 
old Dingwall quarry as soon as the 
Halifax operation got going, about a 
month ago. But it’s taking no chances; 
some 450,000 tons of ore are stock- 
piled at Dingwall, to keep the plants 
going while it irons out the inevitable 
kinks at Halifax. 

Gypsum, in both ore and finishe 
products, is heavy, bulky, and expen- 
sive to move. Transportation plays a 
very large part in total costs. The 
ideal arrangement is to have the manu- 
facturing plant very close to the ore- 
body, with both plant and orebody close 
to the final market—the big population 
centers. The next best thing is to 
set the plant down right in the middle 
of its market, and then find big, rich, 
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Hilectronic 
computers 





INSTRUMENTATION 
Aircraft and Navigation 


CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Airborne and Shipborne 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Equipment 
COMPONENTS 
Electronic and Magnetic 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
Commercial and Military 


















Burroughs is actively engaged in 
defense projects in all these fields. 
Burroughs, through its extensive 
facilities, is equipped to perform the 
complete cycle of work—from ana- 
lytic and study phases, and the 
development of original concepts 
and design ideas, through large 
volume production and _ testing. 
Address inquiries to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Known world-wide for outstanding, high- 
speed accounting, statistical and computing 
machines, Burroughs also occupies a strategic 
position in the advanced field of electronic 
computers and data processing equipment. 
































on the ECONOMY of America’s 


most expensive 


DIHEDRAL COUPLINGS 


When you realize that all the horsepower goes through 
the coupling, you will realize that the most expensive 
coupling is the /east expensive. 
AJAX Dihedral Flexible Couplings overcome design, 
manufacturing, assembly and maintenance troubles — 
have been taken for granted as necessary evils for years! 
AJAX Dihedral Couplings make it possible to design 
misalignment into heavy duty equipment as well as out. 





olling mills, paper mills, earth moving equipment, 
nome rigs, bridge cranes and many other difficult 
jobs are swinging over to AJAX Dihedral Couplings. ; 
Phone your AJAX representative or write for case his- 
tories,—you will spark-plug some worthwhile thinking. 


Also a complete line of Rubber-Bronze Bushed 
Couplings and Vibrating Conveyors. 


Write Dept. BW for Catalogs 


Representatives in Principal Cities * Consult your Telephone Directory. 





CONVEYOR BELT hauls ore up out of 
quarry, after treatment in crusher. 


STORY starts on page 56 


low-cost gypsum deposits where you 
can move ore to plant by water—the 
cheapest means of long-distance trans- 
portation. Nova Scotia deposits fit this 
bill, and both USG and National have 
been using them to supply their 
eastern seaboard plants all along. 

¢ Shipping—One of the big gains for 
National in the move from Dingwall 
to Halifax is in transportation cost. 
Dingwall is at the northern tip of Cape 
Breton Island, and considerably east 
of Halifax, so the switch cuts the round- 
trip haul to the U.S. by some 500 
miles. Some of this advantage is traded 
back because the quarry at Halifax is 
30 miles by rail inland, while at Ding- 
wall the quarry was only a mile or 
so from the port. But the net gain 
is still considerable. 

National will also be able to ship 
in bigger boats at Halifax. The channel 
at Dingwall is narrow, limited to boats 
with a carrying capacity of 11,000 tons 
—and that only at the cost of expensive 
seasonal dredging. At Halifax, there’s 
no such limit and the company already 
has three new ore boats on order, each 
with a 15,000-ton capacity. 
¢ Year-Round—Another big expected 
advantage at Halifax is that the opera- 
tion can be kept going the year round. 
At Dingwall, there was no problem 
of dwindling ore supply. But the ice- 
bound months forced the company to 
work full blast for a relatively short 
period to bring out an annual maximum 
of 1-million tons. 

The port at Halifax is open all vear. 
And the company—with fingers crossed 
—expects to keep quarrying and loading 
going through the winter months. Out- 
put right now is at an annual rate of 
about 1.5-million tons; by adding an- 
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Y Industry wipes out corrosion with Firestone Exon Resins 


eeeeveeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeseeee 


Tons of caustic corrosives...BUT... 
NO COSTLY CORROSION] ° x. corti: sist with 9 chemi 


cally active a gas as chlorine and you 
get not only an extremely powerful 
industrial bleach, but considerable 
corrosion in metal equipment! 


No such worries at Murro Chemical 
Co., Portsmouth, Va. Their sodium 
hypochlorite tanks (4’ high, 3’ in di- 
ameter) were designed by Amroc, 
Inc., New York City. A Vyflex L-10 
tank lining 3/32” thick, applied by 
La Favorite Linings, Inc., Hawthorne, 
N. J., made all interior surfaces, in- 
lets, outlets, and flange connections 
corrosion-proof. Once again—corro- 
sion costs are wiped out by material 
based on Exon resins. 


VVPLEX L-10 derives its immunity 
to corrosion from its base resin, Exon 900 
series. These are only a part of the many 
Exon resins developed by Firestone engi- 
neers to wipe out corrosion costs, 

In plant after plant, lightweight struc- 
tural rigid applications of unplasticizec 
PVC are based on equally effective resins 
in the ever-growing EXON line. 

The fact is, you can stop corrosion! 
Exon PVC resins provide a wide variety 
of materials to develop the answer to your 
specific problem. 


*Vvytiex L-10 
is made from Exon resins 


*Product of Kaykor Industries, Inc. 
Division of Kaye-Tex Mfg. Corp., Yerdville, New Jersey 


Firestone 


For details to answer your particular need, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 22 R, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 











ORE dumped on stockpile is then me- 
chanically loaded for rail trip to port. 


Bia ete es i sy eeabegitenin 7 : 4 Fa 4 
Ns gate ng 2 poly STORY starts on page 56 


a ar “4 MBE LEE Ae Sy: 2 other shift, it could be nearly doubled. 
: pps es aati: iti So the potential output is substantially 
higher than at Dingwall. 
e “Fines” Trouble—Right now Na- 
tional is going through the usual snarls 
and breakdowns that come with any 
big new operation. It has also run into 
a major unforeseen problem from the 
“fines” in the ore. Fines are soft sand- 
like material, trap in the ore be- 
tween sections of the rock. Soxne fines 
are present in all gypsum ore; the trou- 
ble is that at Halifax the proportion is 
— high. 
is tends to upset the Halifax 
operation, which is highly mechanized, 
with the ore going in a smooth flow— 
in theory at least—down chutes, up 
conveyor belts, and through hatches, 
from the quarry face until it’s loaded 
aboard ship. The fines, instead of flow- 
ing smoothly with the rock, tend to 
pack. In small amounts they get carried 
along with the rock. But when the pro- 
portion of fines is very high, they gum 
up the works—aluiwst literally. The 
same problem repeats itself when the 
ore reaches the manufacturing plant; 
the high proportion of fines makes it 
difficult to handle. 

The packing is worse when the fines 
get wet. Company people have night- 
mares over what is likely to happen 
through a Nova Scotia winter, on 
the huge stockpiles get thoroughly wet 
and then freeze. 

The fines also increase the prob- 
lem of dust, which settles thickly over 
everything at the quarry. As tons of 
ore drop from overhead hatches on 
to the stockpiles, they raise heavy 
clouds of dust that can travel for miles. 
The company has already had delega- 
tions from neighboring towns com- 
plaining about the dust. 
¢ Blending—Company officials are 
wrestling with what to do about the 
fines. They could easily be screened 
vut, sending -only the coarse, or rocky 
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DUMPER, beloved of spectators, over- 
turns rail car, pours out its 75-ton load. 


STORY starts on page 56 


material through the system. But these 
$ fines run about 75% gypsum (the 
coarse averages around 93%), and they 


i make up 30% to 40% of the ore 
i mined. That’s a lot of gypsum to 
throw away—on top of the cost of 


getting rid of it. Careful blending ot 
coarse and fines—instead of just send- 
i ing it through as it comes—may do 
the trick. And the company may build 
giant sheds to cover the stockpiles; 
these would have the double advantage 
of keeping the weather out and the 
dust in. 
¢ Plenty of Use—National can use the 
additional ore from Halifax. Recently 
a the company finished expanding three 
4 of its eastern seaboard plants. It is 
; building a new one at New Orleans, 
and is about to start still another 
in Burlington County, N. j.—right 
across the river from Philadelphia. The 
two new plants alone will take an 
extra 600,000 tons of ore a year. 

The company also wants to expand 
its Canadian operations, either by 
building plants or buying existing com- 
panies. It would like manufacturing 

¥ plants at Montreal and Toronto, maybe 
also at Hamilton—all big population 
s centers. 
' Ore from Nova Scotia can go to 
; Montreal now; once the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is completed, it could be sent 
i down Lake Ontario to Toronto, Ham- 
ilton. 

There’s a good reason for all the 
expansion: Gypsum business has never 
been better. Nearly all gypsum goes 
into construction, particularly residen- 
tial. Not only is housing booming, 
but more gypsum, in one form or an- 
other, is going into each house. The 
result is that gypsum products have 
been in short supply for the past two 
vears, with an eager market for all the 
industry can produce. 
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“If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we'll alter it 
—or build an entirely new 
plant for you—to your own 
specifications...” 


That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 
pay as most community industrial corporations 

- operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you’ll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
and sites, and on how to finance a ' 
new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
ment Department—W Hitehall 4-3740 
—or send in the coupon below. 








West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
| 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on availabie 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area. | 


West Pp Power C. y | FO Fe 660660: 0:66 606506 645esb fe vccesescerseses 
ie Oa stagione | 
| nbn 6 60640 0:0665-5000056050.9:0598 66408449664 5868 | 
la pecans corinne RR woke n0nnns anette 3 
- 65 



































Improved production control 


with new Day-Brite CFI lighting 


Today’s production calls for increasing speeds, 
closer tolerances, greater accuracies. This 
makes worker eye comfort vitally important 
—when properly provided, it results in greater 
efficiency, improved morale, a higher order of 
production control. 


The above “before and after” photograph in 
the same work area shows how Day-Brite CFI 
(Comfort For Industry) lighting gives work- 
ers needed eye comfort. This new system 
washes out ceiling brightness contrasts, which 
can result in muscular and nervous fatigue 
sometimes responsible for lowered produc- 
tion standards. 


There are two CFI fixtures available—the CFI- 
10, which provides 10% upward lighting; the 
CFI-25, which provides 25% upward lighting. 


SEE! EXAMINE! COMPARE! 
Choose your fixtures on the basis of obvious 
merit...CALL YOUR DAY-BRITE REP- 
RESENTATIVE. He'll help you. 5461 


MATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DAY-B R ITE 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


COMMODITIES BRIEFS 











Offshore oil fight between the state of 
Louisiana and the federal government 
was coming to the boiling point at 
midweek. Both lay claim to submerged 
land three miles to 10.5 miles off the 
coast; both put identical offshore tracts 
up for bidding. The federal govern- 
ment has threatened to take “appropri- 
ate action” if any oil company should 
start drilling on the basis of a state 
lease. 
- 


Stiff cotton planting curbs have brought 
acreage this year down 14% from a 
vear ago. This means a crop of some- 
where around 10-million bales—less 
than expected domestic and export de- 
mand. Carryover stocks, mostly in gov- 
ernment hands, total another 10.7-mil- 
lion bales. 
= 


Fuel oil price increases—ranging from 
8¢ to 18¢ a barrel, depending on tvpe 
—went into effect on the eastern sea- 
board this week. Supplies have been 
tight for months, industrial demand is 
high, and importers are trying to stay 
in line with recommendations by the 
President’s Cabinet Committee by not 
increasing residual imports. 
- 


The second biggest crop year in history 
is in the making says the Agriculture 
Dept. Tight controls on some crops 
—such as wheat, cotton, and tobacco— 
will keep production below last vear, 
but bumper crops of corn, oats, barley, 
and sorghums will more than make up 
the difference. 
‘ * 
Natural gas legislation freeing inde- 
pendent producers from federal con- 
trol is unlikely to pass both houses 
of Congress this year, according to 
Chmn. J. Percy Priest of the House 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The bill’s supporters in the 
House are having a hard time gathering 
enough votes; the Senate still has its 
bill in committee while it waits to sec 
what the House will do. 
e 


Gold hearding fell sharply last year, as 
Western European countries gained in- 
creasing confidence in their currencies. 
The premium on gold coins in Paris 
has declined, reflecting the drop in 
hoarding demand. 
. 

Silver prices are moving up again, as 
high industrial demand competes with 
foreign coinage for free world supplies. 
Last week prices rose to 904¢ per oz.; 
at around 904¢, silver from U.S. 
mines will start moving into the mar- 
ket. 
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“SUPER-MARKET” STOCKS . . .“FIRE-ENGINE” SERVICE 


Steel ready and waiting in stock, like foods 
stacked for the super-market shopper . . . 

Service that rivals the response of your 
local fire department to an alarm... 

That’s the combination offered by J&L 
warehouses to users of steel. This helps steel 
buyers keep production lines moving, re- 
duces their inventory and handling costs, 
saves space, and provides steel for emer- 
gency repairs to equipment. 

Steels of various kinds, sizes and shapes 
are as near to you as your telephone in the 








13 cities where J&L Steel Warehouses 
are located. 

And you'll find the people at our ware- 
houses eager to fill your needs for steel 
with that “fire-engine” type of service. 


Sones + Laughlin LATE 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 





WAREHOUSES IN THESE CITIES: Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland (Hamilton Steel Ware- 
house); Detroit; H d and Indianapolis (W. J. Holliday & Co. Division); Lancaster; 
Louisville; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York City; Pittsburgh. 








Here’s New York's jammed, 
suffocating financial district... eo 


And here's how it may open up, slow down the. exodus of 
important companies, keep its traditional position as the 
nation’s financial center... cs 





Old Wall 


In the years since World War II 
ended, New York’s mellow old financial 
- district has suffered from a kind of 
creeping sickness. One by one, little 
pieces of it have broken off and drifted 
up to bright new midtown Manhattan 
or over to the wider spaces of New 
Jersey. (Only last week, for instance, 
Bankers Trust Co. leased some mid- 
town floors for its corporate trust de- 
partment.) The malady has been mild, 
but it has worried many thoughtful 
observers seriously. They haven’t been 
able to escape the feeling that this slow 
attrition, prolonged, could wear the 
Wall Street area down to something 
below its present stature as the capital 
of U.S. finance. 

At the bottom of the trouble is space. 
As the U.S. economy expands, Wall 
Street needs to expand, too. But it is 
jammed into a tight narrow end of 
Manhattan Island, and expansion gets 
harder every year. Its denizen companies 
have looked elsewhere for growing room. 
Now comes the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
with thoughts of building a big, roomy 
skyscraper on the site of the old Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. building (BW— 
Jul.9’55,p32). If this possibility turns 
to concrete, it could set up a chain re- 








| Street: Nobody Wants to Leave 


action (map); it could open up great 
new pieces of space, help Wall Street's 
companies stay comfortably at home, 
give the area new strength in the 
struggle to hold itself together. 

This would make many men very 
happy, for the Wall Street area is more 
than just a half-billion-dollar piece of 
real estate. 


|. Where From? 


Wall Street is a name belonging to 
many things. It is the name of a short, 
narrow street that starts near the south- 
ern end of Broadway, meanders uncer- 
tainly eastward for seven blocks, and 
ends in soot and grime at the East 
River. It is the name given to the dis- 
trict as a-whole—a labyrinth of gloomy 
and bent and inefficient streets, on 
some of which. automobiles seldom 
venture and on‘some parts of which 
the sun never shines; a close-packed 
mass of somber, brooding buildings. It 
is a name given to the distilled essence 
of U.S. financial thought, a bodiless 
individual that talks, acts, has opinions, 
makes friends and enemies. 

Wall Street is people, too: bankers, 
brokers, speculators, clerks, secretaries. 
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None of them lives in the area, and most 
live quite far away. A good many of 
the bankers and brokers live in New 
Jersey along the Lackawanna RR, in 
huge rich residential towns such as 
Maplewood, whose population is 25,- 
000. On weekends, much important 
financial business is talked over on the 
golf course of the Maplewood Country 
Club. 

The citizens of Wall Street arrive in 
the morning and leave at night, almost 
in a body. The restaurants and stores 
in the area open when they arrive and 
close when they leave. On weekdays, 
the sidewalks and streets are crowded 
with hurrying people and nimbly dodg- 
ing pigeons; the narrow canyons be- 
tween buildings roar with feverish ac- 
tivity. At might and on weekends, 
Wall Street is a ghostly place, silent 
and virtually deserted. 
¢ Home—Wall Street means something 
different to each group of people who 
work there. The speculator may see it 
as a battleground where heroes rise 
and fall, = vn a fortune might be 
made or a life’s savings lost. The 
banker or broker may see it as a dedi- 
cated and serious-minded kind of fra- 
ternitv; he knows a good percentage of 


the men he meets on the crowded side- 
walks or the building lobbies or the 
eating places. The clerk may see it as 
a land of promise. With hard work, 
patience, and a little luck, a man might 
move upward—might even become a 
full-blown financier, go home at night 
in one of those chauffeur-driven limou- 
sines that slide down the narrow streets 
at four o'clock. 

But all of these people feel that Wall 
Street is a place to belong to. The 
clerk may not get the banker's feeling 
of a close-knit fraternity, but he is 
likely to get a very definite feeling of 
warm coziness. Big Wall Street com- 
panies generally treat their lower-level 
cmplovees with fatherly solicitude, as 
though protecting them from the rough 
and wicked world north of Fulton 
Street. The clerk’s emplovers may pay 
for his life insurance, pension, and 
medical insurance; throw picnics and 
dances for him; send him to school; 
pay all or part of his daily lunch bill; 
support hobby and recreation clubs for 
him; and give him a large lump of cash 
at Christmas. 

At least one Wall Street bank has 
an employees’ emergency fund. Its ex- 
istence is not advertised to the em- 
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[Anise Semel sein. 


THE STREET: Stock Exchange is at right. New building is Seamen’s Bank for Savings; pillared building, U.S. Sub-Treasury. 


ployees; but when it becomes known 
through the company am that a 


man is sinking beneath some unman- 
ageable debt, he is called quietly into 
an executive’s office and asked in con- 
fidence whether an interest-free loan 
will help him. Occasionally, the loan 
is transmuted to an outright gift. 

¢ Personality—Wall Street has not al- 
ways been this way. Even today, the 
Street is thought of in many parts of 
the country and the world as a some- 
what cold, joyless place where the only 
pleasant sound is the clink of currency. 
This is not even slightly true any 
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more. “Come down here next Christ- 
mas,” one broker suggests. “It'll be the 
happiest place in the city. It'll be one 
great big party.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, too, 
Wall Street has a prominent streak of 
sentimentality and a large sense of 
humor. The dignified old banks and 
brokerages are not above a frolic when 
the mood seizes them, which it does 
quite often. The Chase, for instance, 
once spent several weeks seeking a 
five-suit deck of bridge cards for a 
friend in Arizona, finally dug some up 
in London. It bellowed the story up 


and down Wall Street when an Arkansas 
newspaper, annoyed because robbers 
had been attacking small local banks, 
closed an editorial with Chase’s slogan: 
“Why don’t you try the people at 
Chase?” 
¢ Buttonwood Tree—Wall Street has 
gone through many changes in getting 
where it is today. It started with a 
wall built in the mid-1600s to protect 
Dutch settlers from feared invasions 
by the British. The wall came down 
at the end of that century, and the 
street marking its site took on its name. 
tals on three sides by water, 
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ITS PEOPLE: Love blooms often in these dim old canyons. Wall 


the Wall Strect area became a thriv- 
ing seaport and commercial center. 
Men of business gravitated there. After 
the Revolutionary War, for a short time, 
the governments of the city, state, and 
nation all had their headquarters in the 
district. Its business life continued to 
thrive. 

Toward the end of the 1700s, a sort 
of unorganized stock market began to 
grow in the district. There was govern- 
ment stock, and there was stock in 
banks and insurance companies that 
were springing up. Trading was scat- 
tered through the district in coffee 
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houses, auction rooms, private offices. 
This haphazard kind of trading annoyed 
many of the early Wall Streeters, and 
in 1792 a group of them met to do 
something about it. Thev decided to 
meet daily thereafter under a button- 
wood tree on Wall Street. 

These men were the original members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. They 
bought and sold stock for the public, 
set up a code of rules and ethics making 
for fair, orderly trading. Today's stock 
exchange, standing a few blocks from 
the buttonwood tree’s old site, is a 
direct descendant of the 1792 group. 


Ses 


Street is a cozy world for employers and employees alike. 


¢ Growth—Wall Street grew steadily 
throughout the 1800s. As a center of 
commerce and stock trading in a big, 
rich country crying for development 
capital, the district could hardly help 
becoming a financial center. European 
capital poured in to cut itself a slice 
of U.S. growth. The New York Stock 
Exchange moved a dozen times to 
ever bigger offices, finally settled in its 
present building in 1903. 

By the turn of the century, Wall 
Street was not only a financial center; 
it was virtually the control center of 
all U.S. business. Big bankers such as 
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where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


One of the most remarkable instances of long cable life is illustrated 
by the Okonite construction to the right. This paper-insulated 
cable has a corrosion-proof covering over the lead sheath— 
a type of cable first developed and installed by Okonite 2! yeors 
ago. Today, with many miles of this type of Okonite cable in 


service, not a single length has ever failed because of corrosion. 
Because of such records, big users of electric power tum to Okonite for 
dependable insuiated cable. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


...theres QKONITE CABLE 
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new Houston Post building 


Honeywell Electronic Control Panel operates 
400-ton cooling plant automatically 


‘New Honeywell contro! pone! measures water temperature and flow, then selects proper cooling unit 


new method of indoor weather is in use in 
the Houston (Texas) Post's modern publishing plant. 
Ie features « special control panel that governs che plant's 
400-ton cooling system 
Tis eeu pend, & Honeywell Color-Graphic, suto- 
matically stops and starts the building’s two centrifugal 
compressors, And it automatically operates one or boch— 
depending on cooling needs. Picture captions explain its 
functions in detail. 
Throughout the building, from press room to executive 
offices, comfort levels are maintained summer and winter 


The techniques used to solve comfort problems of the 
Houston Post can help you provide better working weather 
for your facilities. For a H Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control installation is designed to fit the needs 
of the building and its occupants. 


For comfortable, more productive temperatures in new or 
existing bvildings—of ony size—specify Honeywell 
Electronic Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a plant, bank, office, church, school, motel, 
hospital —any building of any size, new or existing — flexible 

Honeywell Electronic Customized Temperature Control 
can help meet your heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and industrial ae requirements. 

For all the facts on Honeywell Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control, and the economical ee 
Periodic Maintenance Plan, call your architect, 
local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW-7- 126, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 








open erees, like the Houston Post 
m comfort snp ery 
, thermostats are ac 
Aly conditioned pressreem is an unusual feature of the Houston Post 
building. Despite heat generated by the huge presses, Honeywell 
controls maintain comfortable working temperatures, can be adjusted 
@n the spot to meet varying comfort needs. 


Advantages of an 
Electronic Control System 


An Electronic control system is the most flexible control 
system you can use. It lets you: 


operate your thermostats as you want to 
sequence from your thermostats when you want to 
lecate your thermostats where you want to 


compensate your thermostats 45 much as you want to 


W. Howard Baldwin, Houston Post vice-president 
and general , says: “Our new four-million- 
ro Lage cagreniny ah with an eye to the future, 
Electronic temperature control, plus control cen- 
tralization with a Color-Graphic panel by Honey- 
well, were selected to ensure a modern control 
system for the many years to come.” 


Key feature of the Houston Post's comfort system is the Honeywell 
Color-Graphic electronic control panel. Carefully customized to the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Honeywe 
Electronic Controls 
112 offices across the nation 
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valves or pumps, simply to cut costs. 

AMF cut the comers by en 
features from atomic plants design 
over the past few years. But AMF’s 
design follows closely a nuclear power 
reactor pioneered by AEC. 

Basically, it is a boiling water reactor 
—one in which the heat of the fuel boils 
light water right in the reactor (BW— 
Jun.18'55,p50). In this respect its 
cineret bin te Aronn AT. ‘Yr. 
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ATTENTION 


all users of 


OFFSET 


Would you like to make paper 
plates from existing material by a 
photographic process that costs 
only one half (V2) of your pres- 
ent method? 


Would you also like to make 
these plates in one quarter (% ) 
the time now used? 


°~ 


Would it interest you to know 
that a single unit of equipment is 
available to do this for $325.00? 


ew ew 


Would it further interest you 
to know that this single piece of 
equipment will make three or 
more copies of anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn up to 
842" x 14” on ordinary Cun- 
coated) paper as well as making 
OFFSET plates? 


ew 


Here's the answer... made and 
gveranteed by PHOTOSTAT COR- 
PORATION . .. the greatest name in 


the photographic reproduction in- 
dustry. 





PHOTOSTAT 
Instant Copier 


For use in every office 
. . anywhere. 


Our representative will gladly demon- 
strate and make plates in your office. 
Telephone, wire or write to 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Service oMices in ell principal 
cities end in Terente, Conede. 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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J. Pierpont Morgan and George F. 
Baker controlled business by control- 
ling credit. They could provide or 
deny 4 market for almost any company’s 
ae by iod saw Wall Street 
att ight of its ct. 

The er then * to wane. In 
1902, the U.S. government launched 
the first attack in its long campaign 
against monopoly. Three des later 
a disastrous stock market crash, fol- 
lowed by the Great ession, wiped 
out the last remnants of Morgan's type 
of business control. The crash and 
gyn also earned for Wall Street 
a deep distrust and active dislike on 
the part of the general U.S. public. 

The argument over whether the De- 
pression was Wall Street's fault is still 
going on, though lazily. Some are 
still inclined to use Wall Street as 
a catch phrase to explain most of 
the average citizen's real and imaginary 
troubles. But generally speaking, the 
Street by now has sidled its way back 
into the public’s favor. 

* Public Relations—It has done so 
largely through a determined public- 
relations effort on the part of big 
Wall Street financial institutions. Es- 
ially since World War II, they 
ave done their best to convince people 
that they are easy-going, friendly organ- 
izations, run by men who at night go 
home to fireside and family like any- 
body else. Almost every big Wall Street 
company now has a fairly large depart- 
ment devoted to public relations. 

The Street’s power is no longer so 
reat as in Morgan's heyday, but its 
ame today is probably much greater. 
Numerous books have been written 
about it; the most recent, published 
this year by Harper & Bros., was 
Martin Mayer’s Wall Street: Men and 
Money. Unlike many books published 
before World War II, which often 
had gloomy here’s-the-shocking-truth 
themes. Mayer's book treats the Street 
with friendliness and respect. 

To demonstrate the spread and 
_ of Wall Street's fame, one of 
the big banks tells the story of an 
obscure Hungarian who wrote and 
asked for a $10,000 loan a few years 
ago. The investment he had in mind 
was, in his opinion, a sound one well 
deserving of Wall Street's attention. 
He wanted the money to finance a trip 
to the U.S. and to meet, court, and 
marry an American heiress. 


ll. Where To? 


Wall Street today is a medley of 
famous names. Eight of 17 banks in 
the Billion Dollar Club (page 98) live 
in the Street area. Alongside them are 
big broker-dealers and investment firms: 

errill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Lehman Bros. First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder Peabody & Co.; Morgan Stanley 





& Co. There is the famous Trinity 
Church, which owns big pieces of mul 
timillion-doliar property im the area 
and which is the ta of some 3,000 
people who claim, thro an alleged 
surveyor's mistake in a on 1760s 
and through various genealogical lines 
of descent, to own parts of its holdings. 
Concentrated north of the banks there 
ate big insurance companies. And 
there are branches of foreign banks 
and investment companies. In the 
words of a Swiss banker: “The U.S. is 
an opportunity we couldn't afford to 
miss, and Wall Street is our doorway 
to it.” 

This is the place where the banks 
and brokers feel they should be. “If's 
the most efficient place for us to do 
business in,” an official of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. says. You have much of your 
business world within walking distance 
of your office. You have your lunch- 
and-business clubs—the Wall Street 
Club, for instance; or the staid old 
Bankers Club, which started modestly 
in 1915 and now occupies three floors 
of the Equitable Building. You are 
aneunhel by your beloved financial 
fraternity and your good friends and 
constant companions, the pigeons. 
¢ Move?—It would bring tears to many 
a veteran Streeter’s eyes if he were 
forced to move away from this comfort- 
able, mellow old place. The bright, 
wide streets and the glass and chrome 
buildings of midtown Manhattan 
would strike him as harsh. Yet com- 
panies and parts of companies have 
moved, and other Wall Street inhabi- 
tants have reluctantly considered fol- 
lowing. One of the biggest banks, for 
instance, has told its executives to keep 
records of the number of times they 
visit the midtown area each month— 
to see if the amount of business done 
there allows for or calls for a move. 
(Midtown is where many of Wall 
Street’s big corporate clients maintain 
their offices.) 

But now, as the map on page 69 
shows, there’s a chance that a big 
amount of new office space may open 
up in the financial district. If the 
Chase builds its skyscraper, as many 
Streeters think it will, a good number 
of Wall Street companies might be 
able to expand without reaching out 
of the district. Not far from the Chase 
building will be another skyscraper, now 
being built by General Realty & Util 
ities Corp. next to the New York Stock 
Exchange. There's some talk, too, that 
the produce markets northwest of the 
district may move in search of more 
space, leaving some blecks vacant. 
Some think apartment houses ma 
in this area; others talk of a Rockefeller 
Center-like office development. 

If all this happens, it should keep 
Wall Street in Wall Street—at least for 
a while. 
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where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


One of the most remarkable instances of long cable life is illustrated 
by the Okonite construction to the right. This paper-insulated 


cable has a corrosion-proof covering over tne lead sheath — 
a type of cable first developed and installed by Okonite 2! yeors 
ago. Today, with many miles of this type of Okonite cable in 
service, not a single length has ever failed because of corrosion. 
Because of such records, big users of electric power turn to Okonite for 
dependable insulated cable. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


...there’s QKONITE CABLE 








Ideal Indoor Weather for 


new Houston Post building 





Honeywell Electronic Control Panel operates 


400-ton cooling plant automatically 





New Honeywell control panel measures water temperature and flow, then selects proper cooling unit 


fy w method of regulating indoor weather is in use in 
the Houston (Texas) Post's modern publishing plant. 
It features a special control panel that governs the plant's 
100-ton cooling system. 

This special panel, a Honeywell Color-Graphic, auto- 
matically stops and starts the building's two centrifugal 
compressors, And it automatically operates one or both — 
depending on cooling needs, Picture captions explain its 
functions in detail 

Throughout the building, from press room to executive 
offices, comfort levels are maintained summer and winter 
by strategically placed electronic thermostats. They're 
readily adjustable on the spot to meet the rapidly shifting 
comfort needs of a daily newspaper's large staff 

Automatic changeover from heating to cooling helps 
achieve both efficiency and economy 

These features and others described here demonstrate 
how electronics can bring modern atmosphere control to 
any building: ideal indoor comfort through ideal control 
of temperatures and air circulation, 


The techniques used to solve comfort problems of the 
Houston Post can help you provide better working weather 
for your facilities. For a Honeywell Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control installation is designed co fit the needs 
of the building and its occupants. 


For comfortable, more productive temperatures in new or 
existing buildings—of any size—specify Honeywell 
Electronic Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a plant, bank, office, church, school, motel, 
hospital —any building of any size, new or existing — flexible 
Honeywell Electronic Customized Temperature Control 
can help meet your heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and industrial control requirements. 

For all the facts on Honeywell Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control, and the economical Honeywell 
Periodic Maintenance Plan, call your architect, engineer, ot 
local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW-7-126, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 








war 





Herbert Voelcher & Associates, architects. Charles V. 
Chenault, consulting engineer. E. Lee Bond General 
Contractor, Wood-Leppard Air Conditioning Company, 


mechanical contractors, 





Large open areas, like the Houston Post composing room, are held at 
maximum comfort throughout. Inexpensive, simply constructed elec- 
tronic thermostats are placed at strategic locations in the building, 















Air conditioned pressroom is an unusual feature of the Houston Post 
building. Despite heat generated by the huge presses, Honeywell 
controls maintain comfortable working temperatures, can be adjusted 
on the spot to meet varying comfort needs. 


Advantages of an 


Electronic Control System 


An Electronic control system is the most flexible control 
system you can use. It lets you: 


operate your thermostats 4s you want to 
sequence from your thermostats when you want to 
locate your thermostats where you want to 


compensate your thermostats as much as you want to 





W. Howard Baldwin, Houston Post vice-president 
and general manager, says: “Our new four-million- 
dollar plant was built with an eye co the future, 
Electronic temperature control, plus control cen- 
tralization with a Color-Graphic panel by Honey- 
well, were selected to ensure a modern control 
system for the many years to come,” 





Key feature of the Houston Post's comfort system is the Honeywell 
Color-Graphic electronic control panel. Carefully customized to the 
building's special needs, the panel operates two centrifugal com- 


‘ 
pressors and four water pumps. With electronic accuracy, it awto- MINN BAP OLS 
matically guides these units through the operational cycle, going from Hone Il] 
minimum to maximum cooling capacity of 400 tons. The panel also ywe 
determines cooling load requirements by an ingenious method; 

measuring temperature differential of supply and return water, and 

gallons per minute being delivered to the system. Completely auto- Electronic Controls 

matic operation frees a full time engineer for other duties. Normally 


a cooling plant of this size requires his full attention. 
BP q 7 112 offices across the nation 

















The Atom Starts to Compete 


lhe sketch above may represent a 
step toward which the atomic power 
program has been aiming for some time 
wn atomic plant that is competitive on 
a cost basis with a conventional power 


nlant. For some time, atomic scientists 
vave been able to demonstrate that 
clectrical energy could be produced 
from atomic fuel. But so far, the cost 
has been too high to be competitive 
with pancalin ths ywer plants. 

his week, the j rae Energy Com 
mission is looking over the plant 
sketched above. This could be the 
plant that will push atomic power into 
competition. If AEC approves, the 
town of Elk River, Minn., might be 
the first community in the world to 
save money on electricity by using 


76 


atomic energy in place of coal, oil, or 
£ | 


gas. 
According to cost estimates worked 


out by American Machine & Foundry 
Co., designer of the Elk River reactor, 
it could produce atomic power for 
about 14% less than Elk River spends 
today for power. 
* Significance—This doesn’t mean that 
a plant of the Elk River type can be 
used to cut power costs anywhere in 
the U.S. because most areas already 
have lower-cost power than does Elk 
River. It could mean, however, that 
atomic power will pay in other high- 
cost pe of the north-central U.S., 
as well as in Maine, Florida, and sec 
tions of the Northwest. 

Today, the Rural Cooperative Power 


Assn. (RCPA), power producer for the 
Elk River area, estimates its production 
costs at 9.20 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
This figure is higher than the national 
average, because coal costs are high in 
Minnesota. With the atomic plant, 
the cost is estimated at under 8 mills 
per kwh. (Modern, efficient, fuel-fired 
many have production costs that range 
rom 6 mills to 9 mills per kwh.) 
The Elk River plant will cost around 
$6.5-miliion, including the cost for fuel. 
RCPA has asked the AEC to lend $4.5- 
million—$3-million for the reactor, and 
$1.5-million in fuel. The other $2- 
million—for a superheater and a turbo- 
enerator—will be borrowed from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Excluding the cost of fuel, the re- 
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maining $5-million total is about the 
same as the cost of a coal-fired thermal 
plant of similar capacity (22,000 kw.). 
It is lower per kilowatt than the cost 
estimate for any atomic plant that has 
come along so far. 

¢ Cutting Corner—By modern stand- 
ards, the Elk River plant is smail, Its 
capacity is just large enough to satisfy 
a town of about 20,000 people. 

It’s also a relatively simple unit. 
AMF designed it to function without 
valves or pumps, simply to cut costs. 

AMF cut the corners by adapting 
features from atomic plants designed 
over the past few years. But AMP's 
design follows closely a nuclear power 
reactor pioneered by AEC. 

Basically, it is a boiling water reactor 
-one in which the heat of the fuel boils 
light water right in the reactor (BW— 
Jun.18'55,p50). In this respect its 
closest kin is Argonne National Labora- 
tory’s 5,000-kw. boiling water reactor. 

But there’s a difference. At Argonne, 
the steam formed in the reactor goes 
directly to the turbine. 

The Elk River reactor will have a 
heat exchange unit—something that 
Argonne’s_ reactor does not have, 
though other types of power reactors 
do. 
¢ How It Saves—But AMF modified 
the heat exchange unit—climinated 
valves and pumps. AMF figures that 
this change cuts one corner: Because 
it is working with steam, instead of 
with water, as in other cases, it doesn’t 
need pumps. The steam is forced into 
the exchanger by natural expansion. 

In the heat exchanger, the steam runs 
through pipes that make contact with 
a second circuit. The water in this 
second circuit picks up heat from the 
pipes, and in its turn goes into steam. 
This steam passes out of the heat ex 
changer into a _ superheater—which 
boosts its temperature from 486F to 
825F—then on into the turbine. 

When the steam from the first cir- 
cuit has passed through the pipes—and 
given off its heat to the second circuit 
that runs the turbine—it turns again to 
water and fiows by gravity back into 
the reactor core. 

The saving in eliminating the pumps 
in the primary circuit is the first point 
at which AMF feels it has reduced the 
cost of the basic unit. 

The second change comes in adding 
the secondary circuit to the boiling 
water type of reactor used at Argonne. 
Because the steam generated within the 
reactor never comes in contact with the 
turbine, AMF has no problems with 
radioactivity beyond the heat exchanger. 
The steam within the primary circuit 
is slightly radioactive, but it does not 
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NAME AND POSITION 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

2060 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, Indiana 
Send me without obligation my personal copy of the new 
1955 International Doors for Industry and Aviation. 




















HOW TO GET 


Most Door 
Fer Dollar 


The matter of economy combined 
with efficiency is the major prob- 
lem of American Industry, faced 
with the problem of designing new 
entrances — both for the multitude 
of industrial structures now being 
planned or those actually under 
construction. To simplify selecting 
the type of door that specifically 
meets any condition, the new 
International Stee! Door Manual 
offers the new, exclusive “Door 
Selector.” Architects, engineers, 
and contractors will find this an 
excellent reference source in de- 
termining door type requirements. 
Use the coupon above to request 
your copy, today. 

























Above drawing details a typical Interna- 
tional Multi-Section Vertical Lift Pier Door 
~~ such as installed at New York's re- 
cently completed Pier 57. Door leaves 
stack directly above and behind opening, 
permitting use of storage space right up 
to the entrance and above door level. 
Leaves are ‘'nested'’ when door is opened 
—— do not obstruct interior lighting or 
sprinkler system. One of the many 
International-Engineered Doors for every 
need. See Sweet's Architectural and In- 
dustrial Construction Files. 


2060 EDGAR STREET 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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THE END OF ANOTHER 


is 


old American custom 


“WET PAINT” signs are no longer needed. 


Today paint dries in 10 minutes — when it’s made with 
National's patented polyvinyl acetate emulsions. You hang 
pictures and draperies instead of “WET PAINT” signs. Or if 
you're in the mood, you can start the second coat immediately. 
Without moving scaffolding or cover cloths. Using roller, brush 
or spray. 


These amazing new paints are washable. They don’t 
“yellow” or become brittle with age. They have only a slight, 
pleasant odor that disappears with drying. 


Here again, National’s resin research is leading the way in 
changing the American scene. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 





RESYNS® 


National Starch Products inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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get out to the turbine. The steam that 
does reach the turbine has not been in 
contact with the reactor core. This 
means that design and maintenance 
blems at the turbine are no different 
rom those in a conventional power 
plant. It’s not necessary to use special 
metals for the turbine, nor to wait 
for radioactivity to disappear before 
doing a maintenance job. 
* Back to Coal—AMF cannot get away 
completely from coal at the Elk River 
plant, however—though high coal costs 
im Minnesota probably contributed 
more than anything clse to Elk River's 
turn to the atom. The superheater, the 
unit that takes steam from the heat ex 
changer and boosts its temperature to 
825F, is fired by coal. The plant had to 
be designed this way, because the small 
reactor is incapable of producing steam 
of such high temperatures. AMF fig- 
ures that about 20% of the system's 
heat must come from the superheater. 
¢ The Safety Valve—The Elk River 
plant has a problem with escaping 
steam ;that conventional power plants 
don’t have. In a coal-fired boiler, you 
can let steam blow off into the open 
ait if the boiler gets too hot. Not so 
with an atomic plant where the steam 
in the primary circuit is radioactive, and 
cannot be sprayed out into the open 
air. 

AMF’ design for Elk River includes 
a half-filled tank of water, placed di- 
rectly beneath the reactor core (lower 
left in sketch on page 76). If the re- 
actor goes out of control, and begins 
to produce more steam than it should, 
a safety valve at the base of the core 
kicks open and water pours down into 
the tte 

This quench tank can take off enough 
water to bring the reactor to a halt. 
When the water that surrounds the 
plates of uranium in the reactor core 
drops below a certain level, the fission 
bee ta stops, because the core must 

immersed in water for fission to take 
place. 
¢ Politics—The Elk River project has 
created excitement in Minnesota's 
political ranks. Gov. Orville L. Free- 
man (Dem.) said last month, shortly 
after RCPA made its proposal to AEC 
and REA, “This proposal deserves 
favorable consideration for many criti- 
cally important reasons.” He pointed 
out that Elk River is the first applica 
tion that has been made to AEC by a 
rural electric cooperative. 

He ‘added, “Certainly among the 
many projects authorized involving our 
biggest utility companies, at least one 
project involving farmers—in a state 
where their power costs are very high 
and where their incomes have been 
declining—is essential.” 

Both U.S. senators from Minnesota 
--of opposing political parties—have be- 
come strong supporters of the project. 
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Sen. Edward J. Thye (R.) sent a letter 
to the AEC a couple of weeks ago in 
which he said: “If study reveals the 
Elk River proposal to be an effective 
means of lowering power costs to farm- 
crs, approval of the plan would mean 
that Minnesota once again will assume 
leadership in another phase of rural 
electrification.” Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D.) has said that Minnesota 
should be entitled to preference for 
such a development, because the state 
is one of the highest-cost power areas 
in the U.S. 

AEC would not say last week how 
long it would take for -a decision on 
Elk River. Outsiders guessed that word 
might come any time in the next six 
months. The consensus is that AEC 
will go along and approve the project. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The Army’s package reactor is now in 
the construction stage. Alco Products, 
Inc., in charge of the project, has let 
the contract to Stone & Webster En- 
ginecring Corp. The reactor is de- 
signed so that its components can be 
transported by air. As set up at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., the first unit will generate 
steam for a 2,000-kw. turbine generator. 


. 
Blame for the Coliseum collapse in 
New York City has been fixed, but 
there'll be no charges. Dist. Atty. Frank 
Hogan says that the building's main 
floor caved in (BW—May14'55,p31) be 
cause of the inability of the bracing to 
resist the forces to which it was sub- 
mitted. But he adds that there's no 
evidence of criminal negligence. 

* 
The commercial helicopter race is on. 
Both Piasecki Helicopter Corp. and 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of United Air- 
craft Corp. have one on the market. 
The Sikorsky S-58 carries 12 passengers, 
the Piasecki craft 21. U.S. and foreign 
airlines reportedly are evaluating the 
two models. 

. 
A Nuclear Energy Dept., set up by Na 
tional Research Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., will offer both research and pro- 
duction facilities for high-purity metals 
for use in reactors. NRC’s Equipment 
Div. has built a substantial portion of 
high-vacuum equipment for the atomic 
energy program. 

. 
Size down, efficiency up: Bell Telephone 
Labs have come up with an experi 
mental power rectifier that’s the size 
of a pea~and 5,000 times as powerful 
as a conventional unit of the same size 
The unit is made of a high-purity sili 
cone, and, like other rectifiers, con 
verts alternating current into direct 
current. 
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MERCHANDISING Magic 


Price, quality and quantity being comparable — what is the “extra 


vomething’ needed to tip the scale in favor of one product, and 
quickly send sales figures soaring? ... Often, fine lithographed 
metal premiums and “specialty” items, which spark the public's 
imagination and whet their appetite to buy, provide an extremely 
effective answer. From clean and colorful display racks that tempt 
the shopper at the retail counter, to distinctive tray and coaster sets 
— beloved by hostesses and businessmen alike — the custom manu- 
facture of specialties which do a powerful sales-stimulating job is 
an important part of J. L. Clark's business. We produce these items 
in an ever-widening stream which assures economy and reflects the 
versatility of our creative facilities. The range of profit-making 
specialties that we are anxious to supply to you is practically limit- 
less... Your inquiry will receive the prompt attention of a Clark 
sales engineer. 


CLARK 


ae age © 
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J. tL. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Liberty Division Plant and Sales + Lancaster, Pa 
New York Sates Office + Chvyster Bidg. + WY. 17,8 Y 
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AGAIN IT’S MILCOR CELLUFLOR 
— this time for two, new State of New York office buildings 


DURING CONSTRUCTION 





Cellutior’s tough, TI-CO gaivanized shin doesn't 
crack or tlake, even during the forming of Celly 
flor cette, Thee protection resists the abrasion of 
heavy traffic and storage during construction 


T)CO ge. vanzing protects afte’ construction, aise 
The conditions inside Cellufier’s cells remain the 
seme, regardless of time, temperature, or humidity 
Structural strength continues . “changes 





Architects design today 
to meet fomorrow’s need 
for extra circuit capacity 


The Department of Civil Service Building, 
shown above, starts the State of New York's 
unique State Campus Project in Albany, N. Y. 

It is significant that in considering the 
most modern methods and materials 
the architects specified cellular steel 
flooring for this structure — and for the 
Department of Commerce Building in the 
same project, as well. Milcor Celluflor 
fully meets their requirements. 

Celluflor's close-cell design provides 
electrical flexibility. And Milcor Celluflor 
steel panels speed and simplify construction. 
They reduce costs and permit earlier 
occupancy of a building. 

Ask your architect or general contractor 
about Milcor Celluflor. Latest bulletins 
available from us upon request. 


MILCOR cevvurtor 





INLAND® STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4041 WEST BURNHAM STREET « 
GALTIMORE 5, MD., 5900 Pulaski Highway + BUFFALO 11, NW. Y., 64 


CINCINNATI 2, OWIO, 3200 


Ragin 
Grove Ave. + CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 1541 E. 
690 Amsterdam Ave. + KANSAS CITY 41, MO., P. 0. Box 918 + LOS 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
St. + CHICAGO &, ILL, 4901 S. Western Bive 
Beth St. + DETROIT 2. MICH., 
ANGELES 58, CALIF, 4807 E. 40mm St + NEW YORK 


17, &. ¥., 230 Perk Ave. + ST. LOUIS 10, O., 4215 Clayton Ave. 








Faster Mobile Power 


A mobile power plant that can travel 
in a single railroad car 130 ft. long, 
hitched onto a regular freight or pas- 
senger train, was unveiled this week 
by Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y. 
Called Turbo-Mobile, and driven by a 
gas turbine, it was designed to meet 
emergency power requirements created 
by natural or military disasters. It can 
develop 5,500 kw., uses liquid or gas- 
cous fuels interchangeably or in com- 
bination. 

The company claims several advan- 
tages for its gas turbine power plant 
over other types of equipment used 
for mobile units. Other mobile units 
that have been developed can generate 
as much as 10,000 kw., but they can’t 
be housed in a single railroad car. They 
also need a water supply, where Turbo- 
Mobile requires none. 

Turbo-Mobile can also be readied for 
operation in a few hours, the company 
says. It requires only one outside con- 
nection—to the fuel source—and can 
be operated by one man or even, in a 
pinch, by remote control. 

Generating equipment includes an 
axial compressor, a combustion cham 
her, high- and low-pressure turbines. 
The high-pressure turbine drives the 
compressor afte: this unit is put im 
operation. The compressor is started 
by a diesel engine. 
¢ Source: Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N.Y. 

. 
Turn a corer standing still—that's 
what you can do on the moving side- 
walk just announced by Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. The walk of 
flexible rubber carpet is fastened to 
rubber-wheeled pallets running on steel 
tracks; it turns a corner by expanding 
on the far side, contracting on the near 
side. 

. 
A quick-drying auto enamel called Arco 
inetens in 45 min. at room tempera- 
ture, can be applied with standard 
spraving equipment. The maker, Arco 
Co., 730) Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 
27, says a gallon costs about $1 more 
than the same amount of ordinary auto 


‘enamels, but will go further. Arco 45 


comes in 15 colors. 

. 
A new moving-form highway paver 
does away with the need for fixed 
forms, saves time and money, says the 
maker, Quad-City Equipment Co., 
P.O. Box 274, 644 25th Ave., Rock 
Island, Il. The slipform paver rides 
on rails over a newly poured concrete 
bed, keeps the concrete at the right 
height, tamps and smooths it—all in 
one pass. 
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Your health will be better since doctors can now use 


the voice of the atom 


Docrors have long wanted to learn more about the 
human bloodstream —how it supplies nourishment... 


defends against disease ... becomes diseased, itself. 


THAT WISH IS REALITY today, because atomic energy 
has given a voice to certain of nature’s elements, When 
these elements are exposed to the powerful radiation of 
splitting atoms, they become radioactive, themselves, 
and are called radioisotopes. The radiation they give 
off can be detected and heard with special instruments. 
Now doctors introduce isotopes of iodine, iron, 
sodium, or other elements into the bloodstream. Their 
course can then be followed to determine the location 
and nature of the trouble. Isotopes are also becoming 
increasingly important in actually treating ailments, 


ISOTOPES are being used in similar fashion by indus- 


try and agriculture to analyze materials, measure wear, 


control processes, and to help answer mysteries of how 
plants absorb nourishment from the soil and how it 
affects their growth and health, 

THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE operate, under 
Government contract, the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, the Nation’s chief source of radioisotopes, as well 
as the huge atomic materials plants at Oak Ridge and 
Paducah. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, Gases, CHEMICALS. 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Product and Processes” booklet E. 


LNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
$0 EAST 42ND STREET ucC) NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
In Canada: UNION Cansipe CANapa Limitep 


UCC's Trade-marked Products include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KReEne Plastics 


Dvynel Textile Fibers 


LINDE Silicones 


EVeEReaDdy Flashlights and Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


Paest-Lite Acetylene 


UNION Carbide LINDE Oxygen 


NATIONAL Carbons ACHESON Electrodes Pynorax Gas 








Douglas: Two-Way 
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Bet to Ride a Boom 


—<— 


The DC-7 being rolled (left) onto Douglas Aircraft 
Co.’s final assembly line at Santa Monica, Calif., is 
part of a double push. First, Douglas, with a delivery 
rate this month of nine DC-7s, aims to get this up to 
12 or 13 a month by yearend. And, it's stepping 
up preparations (below) to put its new DC-7C — 
which will do 5,000 miles in one jump — into produc- 
tion by mid-September. This way Douglas hopes to 


keep abreast of world demand for air transports. DC-7C order pile up sight unseen, based 
niece tibadinssiens ith - only on designs and this desk model; 
ry peg but now it’s sheping up fast. 


‘ 


\ 


~NEW PATTERNS for DC-7C — the far-ranging “Seven Seas” — dys s backbone are milled; the new 
are made up in Douglas’ pattern shop. BIGGER SPARS is 10 ft. longer than DC-7’s, 


DIFFERENT JIGS for the wing center section are installed on are con for poser comfort; ex- 
wing assembly line. NEW INTERIORS perts study new fabric patterns. 








a — DOUGLAS’ BIG PUSH 
ae Do bee o ie (Story starts on previous page) 


: : .= Douglas’ commercial transports get 
; ‘ most attention. In the first six months 


of this year — with production of its 

\, a > y DC-8 jet transport imminent — Doug- 

\ — las got orders for nearly 200 piston- 

ba ' 7 a ad powered commercial transports. Sut 

a ’ Se, ; ‘ ‘ me #9 Douglas, like all aircreft companies, 

S ee depends on military orders. In 1954, s 
Pa ice” S ain 82% of its business was military. it 
: . em ee builds 1,300-mile-an-hour research 
te LS planes, guided missiles, military cargo 
‘See \ oo) planes. Douglas Navy aircraft reached 
. \ a new high in lightweight Midget 

vaeigen 5 , Bomber at left. Air Force B-66 at right 








comes in bomber and photo-recon- 
naissance versions. Spare parts (be- 
— low), make another big slice of sales. 


NAVY A4D Sky Warrior, a 2 

Midget Bomber, is designed so 

its wings don't have to fold to get : & 

on aircraft carrier elevator. : 5 d 
: 4 





es 


—_ 


SPARE PARTS sales of $100- 
million a year indicate staple 


quality of Douglas’ military and 











re 





E - “ aq poe * a a a ee: 
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AIR FORCE B-66 bomber flics comfortably in the 700-mile-an-hour class 


N aircraft manufacturer with a 
A solid business in military planes 
that’s likely to provide bread and but 
ter for years, name on over 
half the aircraft flying the world’s 
cheduled airlines, might well be set 
thing back a bit compiacently. Espe 
cially when, like Douglas Aircraft Co.., 
look back on 1954 as its best 
yvcar ever 

But 


hows 


and its 


it can 


a glance at the previous page 
that the word for the pace at 
Douglas right now is not complacent 
but tense This month, and 
well into the foreseeable fu 
ture, Douglas will be chopping fever 
ishly into its $500-million backlog of 
orders for transports 
1 backlog that instead of getting smaller 
has grown 50% in four months 

¢ Measure—That expanding commer 
cial backlog, with stepped-up deliveries 
in recent months unable to keep up 
with new orders, is a of two 
things 

e Zooming air travel that is send 
ing the major airlines scurrying around 
for new equipment (BW—Jun.4'55, 
p50) 

e The extent to which Douglas is 
continuing to latch onto the high-profit 
end of the aircraft business—commercial 
transport—and the methods by which 


evcr;ry 
month 


commercial air 


measure 
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pa Do ee ee 


it has succeeded in gaining and hold 
ing a dominating position in the field 
¢ Smooth—This position first 
gained in the prewar days of the DC-3 
and that early advantage helped to give 
Douglas Aircraft a fairly smooth 
through the financia! storms of the 
quixotx aircraft 
try. Unlike many major aircraft manu 
facturers, it 
ganization of its 


was 


rice 


boom-and-bust indus 
has escaped major 
finances Or manage 
ment. It ha tied to an 
i holding company It has 
paid dividends for the past 16 years 
Still at the 
chairman of the board is the company’s 
founder of 35 vears ago, Donald Wills 
Under his direction 
company sales rose from a postwar low 
of $106-million in 1946 to $915-million 
in 1954 
it $36-million; and the backlog of busi 
ness, both military and 
at $2-billion. (First-quarter 1955 sales 
and net fell under first-quarter 1954 
but that was partly due to heavy devel 
opment costs and to renegotiation of 
military contracts, as well as to a lag 
in commercial deliveries in the 
ter.) 
¢ Pointing Ahead—To hold onto—or 
even widen out—its monster slice of 
the commercial stratosphere, Douglas 


reor 


never been 


irline o1 
controls as president ind 


Douglas (cover) 


Last year's net income stood 


commercial 


quart 


cither 


at. treetop level or at 45,000 feet. 


is not only speeding production of 
piston-powered DC-6Bs, 
DC-6As, and DC-7s, and grooming the 
farther-ranging DC-7C for roll-out and 
test flight late this year. Looking be 
yond piston power, Douglas last month 
ordered its DC-8 jet transport into pro 
(BW—Jun.11'55,p32)—putting 


its money on a jet rather than a turbo 
prop for the next round, 


it existing 


duction 


|. Businessman in the Sky 


You can find one clue to the Doug 
las Aircraft pattern im commer ial avia 
tion in Douglas the man. Back in 1914 
from Massachusetts Insti 
Technology a degree in acro 
engineering—a rare article at 

and a large part of his su 
cess lies in his ability as a designer 
ind engineer 

Combine with this the shrewd busi 
of a man who has declared 
occasions, “Airplanes 
make money as well as headlines.” ‘The 
combination comes out as a 
executive able to give practical direc 
tion to technological developments of 
his time 
¢ The Pattern—In terms of 
operation, this mixture of technology 
plus perhaps a 


he carned 
tute of 
nautical 
the time; 


ness scns 


on several must 


business 


‘ om pany 


and business savvy 


8s 
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In leas than a second, with one 
squeeze of the trigger, a Townsend 
lockbolt pulls the work together 
with a high clinching action, is 
locked in place with uniform pres- 
sure. It is a quick method of pro- 
ducing tight, rigid, permanent 
fastenings that cannot loosen even 
under extreme vibration or shock 
conditions. 

Townsend lockbolts com- 
bine the advantages of riveting 
and bolting —eliminate the disad- 
vantages. Installation is fast — 
under certain conditions, one man 
will install 30 in only 60 seconds. 
Fewer workers will complete an 
assembly in less time than when 
riveting or bolting. 

The clamping action, or clinch, 
of Townsend lockbolts is higher 
than rivets —is more uniform than 
bolts and nuts. The lockbolt fills 








ort | ae 
wawcen + — y 
’ a 


“ 


the hole better than other fasten- 
ers, thus making possible a more 
rigid joint and also providing an 
effective liquid seal. 

The Townsend lockbolt con- 
sists of two precision-made parts 
—a pin and a collar. Locking 
grooves are provided on the pin 
into which the collar is swaged by 
the pneumatic gun. The pulling 
section of the pin breaks in ten- 
sion at a predetermined point 
when the setting action is com- 
pleted. 

Townsend lockbolts are avail- 
able in steel and aluminum alloy, 
in %", 4", %" and %%" diameters, 
in grip lengths ranging up to 2", 
in various head styles. For infor- 
mation on how to speed produc- 
tion, get tight, secure, permanent 
fastening with Townsend lock- 
bolts, use the coupon below. 


Licensed under Huck patent nos. 
RE 22,702 ; 2,114,493; 2,527 307 ; 2,531,048; 2,531 048, 





ownsend 


COMPAAY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Quick As A Wink— 


You Get Secure, Permanent Fastening 
With Townsend Lockbolts 





TOWNSEND COMPANY Neme. 
Soles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 





Please send without oblige- | Sirect 








Hon “Leockbeolt” Bulletin 
TL-101, City 








“ . . continuity in produc- 
tion is the company’s answer 
toGAW.. .” 

DOUGLAS starts on p. 82 


lucky break in the way of a prod or 
two from the airlines—has guided Doug- 
las Aircraft along these lines: 

eIn the basic matter of design, 
Douglas has followed what aviation 
men like to call “solid design” —mean- 
ing conservative design based on tried 
yr principles and shunning 
radical departures. It has aimed for a 
design that is long-lived and also flexi- 
ble, that stretches out one model into 
another in an evolutionary develop- 
ment, gets there by moving slowly in 
one direction. In military design, too, 
the postwar AD Skyraider design has 
been converted into 16 different models 
and built continuously for 10 years. 
And the Skyraider itself was successor 
to the wartime, SBD Navy divebomber. 
(Douglas; however, never received a 
production contract for its own design 
of a heavy bomber, though its experi- 
mental B-19 helped pave the way for 
the B-29 built by Boeing.) Continuity 
in design has also meant continuity in 
production, with few gaps in the pro- 
duction line. (This continuity of pro- 
duction, says Douglas, is the company’s 
“answer to GAW.”) 

¢ Douglas was first to build any 
model in large volume—and volume is 
the way to make money in aircraft. 
Long before large-scale production of 
frozen designs became commonplace in 
World War II, Douglas had built 590 
of one military plane, 800 of a com- 
mercial model. This enabled it to put 
away money while other companies 
were operating hand to mouth or con- 
stantly seeking new capital. Money in 
the till is important when you figure, as 
Douglas does, that it takes five or six 
years to get back the inve:t.nent on a 
commercial plane. Douglas put $38- 
million down on the DC-6, will now 
gamble $60-million to $70-million on 
the DC-8 jet before the first model 
flies. 

¢ A reflection of Douglas the boss, 
who never went after the glamor side 
of aviation, the races, and the head- 
lines, is the company’s dedication to 
“useful” airplanes—military and mail 
planes and, > am all, commercial trans- 
port. 
¢ To back up his own engineering 
knowledge, Douglas has gathered under 
him such engineering aces as Carlos 
Wood in the commercial field (who pre- 
dicted that the British Comet wouldn't 
fly if solidly built—and if it did fly, look 
out); and in the military field, Edward 
H. Heinemann, winner of the Collier 
Trophy for one of his designs. In his 
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early days, Douglas once put to an 
expert the question of who was the 
outstanding aerodynamic engineer in 
the U.S.; the answer came back, “Ar- 
thur Raymond, and he works for you.” 
(Raymond is still engineering vice- 
president.) 

¢To push sales and keep cus 
tomers, the company has set up a thor- 
ough-going sales and service organiza- 
tion, which includes a far-flung system 
of service and spare parts. The huge 
Service Engineering Dept. gets a 
monthly report on every Douglas planc 
flying on a scheduled airline and tries 
to spot trouble before it happens. It’s 
still making service changes on the 
20-year-old DC-3. 
¢ Priority—But what has held Douglas 
Aircraft together and provided the 
frosting on its cake was its early deci- 
sion to give first priority to commer- 
cial transport. Douglas thinks one rea 
son his company streaked so’ far ahead 
of its competition in the 1930s was 
that the competitors “were never really 
interested in the commercial busi- 
ness.”” At any rate, where they dabbled, 
Douglas concentrated; and because of 
his obsession for thrift, his planes made 
money for their operators. Today the 
Douglas position in commercial trans 
port is difficult to assail—though the 
competition is trying much harder than 
at any time in 20 years. 


ll. From DC-1 to DC-8 


Douglas himself gives the airlines 
credit for two “assists” in the early 
davs of his commercial transport series. 
He credits the old Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., for the beginning of 
the DC series (DC, of course, for Doug- 
las Commercial). But that was in 1932, 
more than two decades after Douglas 
first got the aviation “bug.” 

The bug bit him in 1909, when he 
watched the Wright brothers in a 
demonstration. He was then 17, a 
newly appointed midshipman at An 
napolis (he transferred later to MIT 
when he decided the Navy was too 
slow in taking to wings). But he didn’t 
start his own company in Santa Monica, 
Calif., until 1920, after varied ex- 
perience that included enginecring 
work for Glenn L. Martin Co. (he 
helped design the Martin bomber) 

Douglas Aircraft Co.'s. first plane 
was the Cloudster, built for a sports 
man who wanted to cross the conti 
nent nonstop. The flight never hap 
pened, but the Cloudster could perform 
the novel feat of lifting its own weight 
in payload. qrbeAmaps J hates to waste 
an idea—turned it into a Navy torpedo 
plane, for his first military contract. 
He made the first mail planes, and in 
1924 his were the first cruisers to fly 
around the world. 

* Take-Off—It was in 1932 that the 
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GG Air Conditionin 1g 


Installed in Bustling 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


designed by 


The unique Price Tower, located 
in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is the new 
home of the H. C. Price Co., pipeline 
constructors, Rising to a height of 
nineteen stories (190 feet), this revo- 
lutionary structure is already famous in 
architectural circles. Among many 
other innovations is the incorporation 
of residential apartments as well as 
office space, 


Supported in cantilever fashion 
from four vertical columns, all nine- 
teen floors are air conditioned with 
refrigeration furnished by four Frick 
“ECLIPSE” compressors—sold and in- 
stalled by Kay Engineering Co., Frick 
Distributors at Oklahoma City. All 
electric lines, water pipes, air condi- 
tioning conduits and other service 
facilities are contained within the four 
columns 


Frick industrial and commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning— 
famous for over 70 years—remain, as 
always, the choice of discriminating 
architects, engineers and contractors. 


Address all inquiries to your 
nearest Frick Branch or Distributor, or 
write, wire or phone Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Penna., USA. 











Crawler Tractors and 


Torque Converters 
are like Bread and Butter! 


All T bree of the “Big 3” manufactur- 
ers of the most powerful crawler trac- 
tors available today—Allis-Chalmers, 
Caterpillar and International — use 
torque converter drive to put power 
to work more efficiently and profit- 
ably than ever before. 

Like “bread and butter,” torque 
converters and these mighty new 
tractors belong together! 

Each of the Big 5 has standardized 
on Twin Dise for torque converter 
drive crawlers that provide automatic 
matching of power to load demands 
— smoother, easier, more flexible flow 
of power with minimum clutching 
and shifting —longer equipment life 
through cushioning of shock loads. 

Yet, in each case, Twin Dise 
worked closely with the manufac- 
turer to develop a torque converter 
drive package designed especially 
to fit the individual characteristics of 
each Big 3 crawler, 





Since 1937, Twin Disc has special- 
ized in torque converter drives for all 
types of powered equipment. Twin 
Disc engineers know power — and 
how to apply it profitably. If getting 
the highest possible efficiency out of 
equipment is your “bread and butter,” 
call on Twin Disc for individualized 
application of torque converter 
drives. Twin Disc Ciutcu Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Llinois. 








“.. . the DC-3 gets credit 

for putting some black ink 

on airline books . . .” 
DOUGLAS starts on p. 82 


DC series got going. Jack Frye, then 
ek en of Transcontinental, 
asked Douglas to build an all-metal tri- 
motor monoplane, with a range of 
1,000 miles at 150 mph. The pro- 
totype DC-1 emerged with two in- 
stead of three motors—and flew on just 
one in its spectacular acceptance test. 
As soon as the DC-1 was finished, the 
DC-2 took shape, carrying 14 instead 
of 12 passengers, with added fuel ca- 
pacity. 

Then came the famous DC-3—in- 
spired, says Douglas, by C. R. Smith, 
“ewe of American Airlines (the air- 
ines’ second “assist”). Smith asked 
Douglas if he couldn’t blow up the 
Des a bit. Dougias and Chief Engi- 
neer Arthur E. Raymond came up 
with the 21-passenger DC-3, which 
gets credit from most historians for 
utting some black ink on airline books. 
t set engineers in hot pursuit of a new 
equation: The bigger the airplane and 
the faster and farther it flies, the 
cheaper it is to carry a passenger or a 
ton of cargo each mile. 
¢ Competition—The first DC-3 flew in 
December, 1935. By wartime, Douglas 
had built 803 commercial planes. An- 
other 10,123 were built during the war 
as C-47s. Today at least 5,000 are 
still flying, 1,600 of them on sched- 
uled commercial airlines. 

By 1940, Douglas was providing 
90% of the world’s air transportation. 
(Today the figure is down to 52% of 
the planes on scheduled airlines, a cal- 
culation that takes in 28 different mod- 
els of 19 manufacturers.) 

Prewar, Douglas had two principal 
competitors. Boeing was out before 
the DCs with its 10-passenger 247, but 
this was still 10-passenger in 1939, 
when production stopped. Bocing then 
made a radical jump to the Strato- 
cruiser. It was big and comfortable, 
but airlines that flew it postwar found 
it lacked the economy of comparable 
Douglas and Lockheed planes (pub- 
lished figures put its operating costs 
at double those of Douglas DC-6s). 

Lockheed’s Electra, in the mid- 
1930s, was slick and fast, but with only 
12 seats. When Lockheed began de- 
livering its 17-passenger Lodestar in 
1940, the market was saturated with 
21-passenger DC-3s. Just before the 
war, Lockheed completed designs on 
its radical new Constellation, with op- 
erating costs close to the DC-6 series, 
but still a bit higher. 
¢ Land and Ocean—When flying boats 
like the Clippers dominated the oceans 
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Bostitch 75-8 Tacker with Outwerd Clinch—It anchors 
staples inside soft materials entirely from the outside. 
Staple legs spread to form strong, tight clinch. Ask 


your Bostiteh Economy Mar for a demonstraticn 


STAPLES HOLD GETTER AT ONE-TENTH THE COST! Trans 


lines overlook no detail in assuring the safe, ewift arrival of air 


World Air- 


freight 


shipments. Shipping bills fastened to cartons with even the best tape some- 


times tore loose in damp climates. And taping cost $14 per thousand bills 








A Bostitch Economy Man suggested stapling the bills with a new Boastiteh 


tacker that 


spread-eagles” 


staple lege inside carton walls. TWA tried it, 


found stapling four times faster and far superior in holding power, Coat: 


$1.40 a thousand 


Now all major TWA stations are Bostitch-equipped! 


How much can you save by switching to Bostitch stapling? 


Your Bostitch Economy Man can tell you. 
He’s one of 350 trained fastening 
specialists working out of 123 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada. There are over 
800 kinds of Bostitch staplers in his 
cost-cutting repertoire. Look up 
“Bostitch” in your telephone directory, 
or check the coupon at the right. 


Fasten tt better and taster with 


BOSTITCH 





BOSTITCH, Inc., 447 Mechanic St.. Westerly, BR. 1. 


I'd like to know exactly how stapling can cut costs in our fastening operations. 


I'm particularly interested in the following applications (please check) : 


WI-SPEED PRODUCTION FASTENING 


Stapling vs 
stapling vs 
Stapling vs 
Stapling vs 
Stapling vs 


riveting 

spot welding 
screws of bolts 
give of cement 
tape 


Stapling vs. tacks of nails 

stapling vs solder 

Stapling vs. wire of string 
PACKAGING AND CARDING 
L, Sealing bags 


mounting products on 
display cards 
fastening items to 
individual cards 

SHIPPING ROOM ECONOMIES 
preparing cartons for filling 
sealing filled cartons 
lining of padding crates 
applying shipping bills of tags 


BUILDING APPLICATIONS 


laying underielt 

installing cerning tle 
applying insulation 
installing low voltage wiring 


. applying shake shingle siding 
OFFICE EFFICIENCIES 


filing 

routing 

posting 

binding folders and reports 


(cloth, paper or plastic) 


Name 
Company . 
Address 


City 


applying asphalt roofing L) preparing advertising dummies 


Position 


— Lone . State 


























Navy's newest weapon naus subs... 
surfaced or submerged 


The Navy's latest sub-killer, the Grumman S2F, in the 

hands of a skilled Navy crew can both find and destroy 

enemy submarines. For the S2F, Texas Instruments is 
an important supplier of both the radar equipment that 
sweeps the seas for surfaced subs and the magnetic airborne 
detector for tracking them when submerged. 


Since World War Il, TI has been an important manufacturer 
ef electronic and electromechanical apparatus for defense. 
TI has developed many advanced devices for increasing effec. 
tiveness of modern weapons—such as supersensitive recording 
instruments that operate under severe shock and vibration. 
Using silicon transistors, tiny substitutes for vacuum tubes, 
TI produces military electronic «ystems that are more reliable 
even at extreme temperatures. Only Texas Instruments makes 
silicon transistors in commercial quantities. 


TI's leadership in military electronics is enhanced by 25 years 
of making and using complex equipment for the geophysical 
industry... and through efficient utilization of professional 
and manegement skills. TI personnel comes from every part 
of America. More than 25% are graduates of the nation’s 
major universities and colleges. 


keep an eye on TA 











“ .. offered to pay costs 
on a jet, but Douglas said 


s 


a > ia. 
DOUGLAS starts on p. 62 


in the 1930s, Douglas experimented 
along that line, but turned back to 
land planes as more economical for 
ocean crossings. His four-engine DC-4, 
produced in 1939 as a stretched-out 
version of the DC-3, made World War 
II history by making ocean crossings 
with land planes feasible. It made 100,- 
000 wartime ocean crossings as the C-54 
with only two ditchings. 

¢ Sixes and Sevens—Postwar, the story 
runs through a series of DC-6s and 
DC-7s, sah a stretch-out of the one 
before—faster, with a longer range, 
carrying a heavier payload. The DC 
was a longer and more comfortable 
DC-4, with a pressurized cabin. It 
was improved into the DC-6B and 
the cargo DC-6A; nearly 500 of the 
series have been sold, and are now 
flying on 27 airlines. The DC-7, which 
made its debut late in 1953 (BW—Nov. 
28'53,p31) for a nonstop New York-Los 
Angeles service of American Airlines, 
is a longer DC-6 with more powerful 
turbocompound engines. It has a pay- 
load of 16,000 Ib. (the DC-3 payload 
was 5,000 Ib.). 

The DC-6B, in its domestic version, 
carries 54 passengers; the domestic 
DC-7 steps that up to 66. 

The new DC-7C now in the works 
(pictures, page 83) has the same body 
as the DC-7, but with a new wing, 
stretched out 10 ft. Its cruising speed 
is up to 375 miles an hour, its range 
has reached 5,000 miles. The DCS 
jet will take the speed up to 550 mph. 
* Holding Back— Though Douglas ac- 
knowledges the airline “assists,” he 
hasn't always gone along with what 
the airlines wanted him to do, prefer- 
ring sometimes to “wait it out.” After 
World War II he resisted considerable 
pressure to bring out a two-engine suc- 
cessor to the DC-3; he felt costs had 
gone up too steeply to produce a widely 
marketable short-haul plane of this type. 

His choice seems to have been right. 
The two companies that put their post- 
war faith in two-engine airliners (Mar- 
tin and Convair) didn't get as far inside 
the door as they had hoped. 

Jet Age—Douglas held back, too, on 
his jet. In 1946, one airline offered to 
pay development costs on a jet version 
of the DC-6; but he said “no.” He 
felt the plane wouldn't make money; 
and he didn’t want to go ahead with- 
out some experience similar to what 
went into the DC piston models. That 

ience has come to U.S. designers 
through the Bocing B-47 and B-52 jet 
bombers and Douglas’ A3D and B-66 
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How Staley’s helps confectioners 
bite off more profits 


Staley’s quality syrups and starches give greater 
eye and taste appeal. . . longer shelf life! 


To keep customers coming back for more, confectioners’ wares must 
look and taste appetizing—and, more important, retain these char- 
acteristics to reduce costly shelf loss and keep sales on the move 
Staley’s accomplishes this job, and more, for America’s vital candy 
industry. This represents just one more example of why Staley’s is 
synonymous among business leaders for increasing sales by upgrading 
products. This policy of raising sales curves through product develop- 
ment is familiar to many industries, large and small — baking to boxboard 
—cosmetics to ceramics.Why not let Scaley’s extensive record of 
successes help your business, too. Inquire today! 


SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 


* Pharmaceutical * Meat Products 


* Confectionery * Fruit Canning 


* Ice Cream * Beverage 


* Jams & Jellies 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Hlinois 
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A FACTORY in E. Providence, R. 1. 


Paper Company 
Architects: Alexander D. Crosett and 
Associates 


Builder’ Turner Construction 
Company, « user of Dodge Reports 


A CHURCH in Lima, Ohio 







Whatever you have to sell . . . to those who build 
factories, churches, schools, hospitals . . . or houses 
++ OF engineering projects 
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there’s one best way to 
sell them 


Dodge Reports 


When you use Dodge Reports your salesmen can concentrate 
on face-to-face negotiation with prospects you know have 
current needs for what you have to sell. 
Find out how these specialized Dodge Reports services can 
help your salesmen 

1. conserve their selling time 

2. cover more of today’s market 

3. save sales expense for you 


Send coupon today. See how actual 5 nna in your 
marketing area are reported in Dodge Reports. 
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FP. W. Dodge Comeration, Construction News Division ! 
} Dept. BS55 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. j 
} Please let me see some t Dodge Reports on current selling | 
' Sen = oy area. Our stake in the business i 

in— 

! House construction l 
| General construction (not houses) | 
i Engineering construction ! 
PEC eRENeeSsSeU cei ebaccdcvscccccosccsdheebencesccess 
j DUR CLASS mobs ins cericepeccectbenbevessesececes i 
| CEE Sb beeehb 0660 csccdis beccasdbEberaeyee hts voevs | 
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~—and through thousands of hours of 
data on the Pratt & Whit- 
ney J-57 jet engine. 

The DC-8 is not expected to put a 
damper on Douglas’ big orders for 
piston planes, which have snowballed 
so fast that Pres. Robert E. Gross of 
competing Lockheed lamented to his 
st Iders this spring, “Once they 
get started with Douglas it’s hard to 
get them to stop.” Douglas’ $500- 
million commercial rer right now 
almost equals its total 1952 sales 


ill. Uncle Sam’s Business 


But this commercial backlog, tre- 
mendous as it is, is only about 26% of 
Douglas’ total backlog today. Like 
other aircraft manufacturers, Douglas 
gets the bulk of its business, year in 
and year out, from the military. 

* Specialties—In this field Dougias, like 

others, inas its specialties. Starting with 
its first military plane in 1921, a Navy 
torpedo bomber, Douglas made a spe- 
cialty of medium-range attack bomb- 
ers, and built this up still more in 
World War II. At that time, it added 
transport and cargo planes. During 
the war, the company built 29,385 
planes—one-sixth by weight of all U.S. 
aircraft manufactured. 

Since the war, it took on two more 

specialties—guided missiles, and ad- 
vanced research aircraft. Its Skyrocket 
research aircraft set new world’s speed 
and altitude records four years ago. Its 
X-3 looks more like a guided missile 
than a plane (BW—Nov.28'53,p30). 
* Logistics—Douglas has a big stake in 
the larger airplanes in the logistics field, 
with its cargo and transport craft. Al- 
ready flying are the C-12 + Globemasters 
and the C-118 (military version of the 
DC-6A cargo plane). But its big trump 
card is the turboprop C-133 transport, 
just now going into production. 

Douglas can’t release statistics on it, 
but published figures give it a cruising 
speed of around 500 mph., a range of 
1,500 to 3,500 miles, a payload of 
100,000 Ib. That would mean nine 
C-133s could do the work of 171 C-54s 
or 58 C-124s, at one-fourth to one-third 
the operating cost. 

Douglas has designed an even bigger 
turboprop, known only as the C-132. 
But he believes air logistics will really 
come into its own with nuclear-powered 
air freighters, capable of supplying 
military forces anywhere on earth in 
one giant stride. His engineers are 
already doodling with it. 
¢ Continuity—The Douglas military 
planes follow the same pattern as the 
commercial transports—steady improve- 
ment on basic designs. The F4D Sky- 
ray, for example, can trace its root line 
right back to the first Douglas torpedo 
plane of 1921. The Air Force B-66 
(picture, page 85), which comes in both 
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“COPY CATS”’ 
TAKE HOURS 


~to do what Copyflex does 


... In minutes! .""*-, 

















OOK in almost any department of your company, and you'll 

find valuable personnel who are forced by paperwork to 
become “copy cats.”’ Every day, in one case after another, they 
copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
form to another. Every day, they take many valuable hours to do 
what Copyflex can do in minutes at far less cost, and without errors. 

With the new Copyflex Model 100, basic information i. written 
only once—departmental copies are mechanically reproduced from 
the original “action” paper. Letter-size copies are produced at less 
than 2c each. Copyflex one-writing systems can be tailored to any 
systematized paperwork in your firm, to speed and simplify 
purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host 
of other operations. Valuable personnel are freed for other 
important work. Operations are better controlled. You save 
thousands of dollars in time and labor. 


Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only an 
electrical connection, can be operated by anyone 





inals 11 inches wide by any 
up to copies of er er Ton 
originals per hour 





Desk Top Model 100 Svan length cuples orig- hones § 
300 evter- ase 49950 








Mail coupon today! 


Find how Cuned yflex can Kann soon gad speed 





Purchase Requisiti A ng Reports 
Receiving Reports Povrell te 
Bills of Material Invoices 

Operating Sheets Tox Returns 
Production Orders Soles Analyses 


Shipping Notices 


Inventory Records 








Amazing New 





BRUNING 





Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper— in seconds. 


byileX 100" 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED «+ 
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Charles Bruning ’ sata, 72€ “ 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicage 4 i 
Please send me bana on n the Copyflex process ! 
and new Model 100 machine. | 
Nome Ginindl Title ! 
Compeny ! 
ee ' 
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4700 MONTROSE AVENUE « 


In Conoda: Chorles Bruning Company (Canede) Lid., 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


105 Church $1., Torente 1, Ontarie 














my product is property protection- 
and |sellthe best! 
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“I'm an insurance agent— 


an independent businessman. Like any 
good merchant, | take pride in what | sell you. 


“Most printed policies look pretty much alike. But that's not 
what | sell. | don't sell policies—| sell protection and services— 
my own and those of the company | represent. Together, 

we provide top-quality protection for the policyholder— 

the most in value for every insurance dollar.” 


Your own Home Insurance agent or broker is the man 
who can give you the best buy in insurance, on your 
home, your cor, your business. His advice and profes- 
sional services are at your command. See him now! 


(Pasuraence Company 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y, 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Camalty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


THE 


ORGANIZED 1853 








bomber and photo-reconnaissance ver- 
sions, was originally made for the Navy 
as an attack bomber—one of the few 
instances in which the same plane has 
been ordered by both services. What 
all this means in terms of continuity 
of production is shown by the fact 
that the first model A4D bomber was 
completed in 18 months after the start 
of engineering, and got into large- 
scale production without delay. 


IV. At the Controls 


There was one break in the Douglas 
continuity (one that hit all aircraft 
companies)—when sales plummeted 
from the wartime peak of $1,061,000,- 
000 in 1944 to the $106-million of 
1946, and Douglas laid off 90,000 
— in one week. 
¢ Plant—Today employment is about 
76,000—more than a third with five 
years service, 11,000 with 10. Douglas’ 
three home divisions are in California 
Long Beach, Santa Monica, and El 
Segundo. Ever since Korea, Douglas 
has been operating its Tulsa, Okla., 
plant, building Boeing B-47s for the 
Air Force. This year, it’s reactivating 
a Charlotte (N. C.) plant to produce 
Nike missiles. It recently acquired the 
former Grand Central Aircraft Co. 
plant in Tucson—and will do the pro- 
duction test work on the DC-8 there. 
¢ Head Man—No other aircraft com- 
pany has been quite so centralized as 
Douglas. After al the Air Force 
suggested some management decentrali- 
zation, and Douglas gave considerable 
autonomy to the different divisions. 
But policy is still made at Santa Monica, 
and Douglas himself still screens all 
design proposals, makes key decisions. 

In the hard decision whether to 
build first a turboprop or jet trans- 
port, he forbade any discussion of the 
jet for two months before the an- 
nouncement. Then he plumped for the 
jet, but expects to come back with a 
turboprop later. The strain of the de- 
cision weighed on him for weeks. 

In a company with such long one- 
man pire i there’s often no strong 
man to take the head man’s place. This 
is complicated at Deuglas by the fa- 
ther’s pride in pushing his son along: 
While people at Douglas call the father 
“Mr. D,” they speak of the son (vice- 
president, military sales) as “Don, Jr.” 
At the top level, only the son, 38, and 
Nat Paschall, 41 (vice-president, com- 
mercial sales), are about the right age 
to fit the younger executive an 
tion, Other officers are close to Doug- 
las, Sr.’s age, or if younger, are divi- 
sion managers removed from the seat 


of policy. 

But right now, Douglas, Sr., rugged 
and robust at 63 and with a carnage 
that would embarrass a West Pointer, 
shows no signs of slowing down. 
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Could millions of photography fans 
make a market for a portable dark room sink? 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF SUCH AN ITEM 
1S PRACTICAL WITH REINFORCED PLASTICS! 


The need for a dark room sink is keenly felt by 

millions of men and women whose hobby is photography. 
They now lack proper facilities for doing their own 
printing and developing. 

Their problem could be solved by a portable unit 

which sets up quickly in basement, kitchen or bathroom— 
and stores out of sight in a closet. 

The ideal material for such a sink is at hand. By using 
fibrous glass, bonded with polyester resins, the sink could 
be molded in one piece. Its weight would be negligible. 
Its strength would be great. And its cost could be low. 
Rounded corners would assure easy, thorough cleaning. 
There would be no worries about corrosive chemicals 


damaging the sink — no rust to contaminate prints. 
The use of reinforced plastic materials grows every 
year. They are already widely applied to sports 

car bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, 

modern furniture. 

Monsanto supplies the basic ingredients for polyester 
resins. These include Monsanto styrene monomer and 
phthalic and maleic anhydrides. : 
If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 

“A Sketchbook of Profitable Products.” Write on your 
letterhead to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Plastics Division, 
Dept. BW-7, Springfield 2, Mass 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Helps speedway | 


Speedway’s Executive Vice President D. S. Sucher reports 
~—‘‘Bigger loads at lower costs per trip are important factors in Speed- 
way’s operating efficiency increase of 29% within the last 16 months. 
Reo plays a big part in our progress. We've used most truck makes, 
Now over half of the trucks in our fleet of 140 vehicles are Reos. 
We're now testing Reo’s powerful V-8 with an 11,100 gallon double- 


bottom trailer combination which will enable us to haul 1,100 extra 
gallons per trip.” 














Cut Operating Cost 20% 


World’s toughest trucks with the wonder engines 
backed by 100,000 mile warranty... 


Speedway’s cost savings experience with Reos is shared by 
fleet owners the nation over. On their jobs everywhere 
Reos are setting spectacular records for efficiency. Reo’s 
powerful Gold Comet Engines develop a startling 
l4 horsepower per cu: in. displacement—up to 
35% more efficient than industry average. 
No other engines deliver such responsive, 
usable horsepower to the wheels. 










No other line has short stroke, wet 
sleeve construction throughout— 
truly the modern wonder engines 
for power, performance, and 
low cost maintenance. They’re 
backed by a 100,000 mile warranty. 
What Reos are doing for others, 
Reos can do for you. 


See what a Reo—world’s toughest 
truck with the modern wonder engine 
—will do on your job today. Your 
Reo man will gladly arrange it. 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. * Toronto, Ontario 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND GOLD COMET ENGINES FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIAL AND REPLACEMENT—LPG OR GAS 


f 


Most powerful V-8 truck engine ever built in horse- 
power-per-pound performance. Advanced. engineering 
features of Reo’s Gold Comet V-8's include short stroke, 
wet sleeve design, high velocity cooling, dual oil filtration. 
195 and 220 horsepower—in gas or LPG models, 



























BANK 1955 


Bank of America {5.F.). $8,391 
*Chase Manhattan (N.¥.). 6,712 
{First National City (N.Y). 6,304 

Chemical Corn Ex. (N.Y) 2,755 

Manufacturers Trust (N.Y,) 2,631 

First National (Chi.)..... 2,565 


Guaranty Trust (N.Y.)..; 2,522 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.)..... 2,350 
Continental Ilinois (Chi.). 2,269 
Security-First Nat, (L.A.). 1,955 
National Bank of Detroit. 1,721 


Mellon Naz, (Pitts.)..... 1,645 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.).... 1,641 
First Nat. (Boston)...... 1,521 





Irving Trust (N.Y.)...... 1,386 
American Trust (S.F.).... 1,359 
Cleveland Trust 1,300 


oeeeeene 


Billion-Dollar Bank 


Club At Midyear 


DEPOSITS 


— RATIO OF DEPOSITS 





*Yearend figures are for Bank of Manhatten, which then stood | 6th, and Chase National combined. 





TYeorend figures are tor First National and National City bined 





Percent in 10 CAPITAL FUNDS 
Amount Rank Percent in Loors Cash & Govt's 
(Millions of Dotiars, June 30) jne 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 = Dee. 31 June 39 =~ Dae. 31 
1954 «61955 )—s19S4 «1988 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
$8,271 1 1 51% 49% 44% 47% 15:1 18:1 
6,859 2 2 46 42 51 55 13:1 14:1 
6,300 3 3 42 41 57 57 TI:? 9:1 
2,624 4 6 41 37 54 56 ©=««14:1 14:1 
2,802 5 4 35 30 61 67 13:1 15:1 
2,688 6 5 48 48 55 56 12:1 13:1 
2,600 7 7 56 53 55 59 6:1 6:1 
2,028 8 7 57 51 49 53 10:1 11:1 
2,477 9 8 33 28 69 76 10:1 11:1 
1,947 10 10 27 26 74 76 14:1 
1,692 11 11 29 22 70 72 16:1 
1,620 12 12 41 35 56 61 7:1 
1,591 13 13 46 40 58 64 11:1 
1,571 14 14 52 47 50 57 10:1 
1,407 15 15 51 44 52 58 11:1 
1,337 16 16 51 48 48 51 13:1 
1,292 17 17 43 40 54 57 16:1 





Gaining With the Business Tide 


The game of musical chairs that 
members of the Billion-Dollar Bank 
Club were playing a few months ago at 
the height of the merger season has 
subsided. At least as far as the top few 
banks are concerned, the club standi 
seem to be pretty much set for now in 
the pattern shown above. 

The midyear reports from the club 
members don't show many significant 
changes in deposits—but in a year of 
spectacular business revival you wouldn't 
expect all bank figures to remain on 
quite as even a keel as that. The busi- 
ness upswing shows up from two angles: 
(1) a mse in loans and discounts, which 
help spark the upswing; (2) despite a 
few adverse factors, some good reading 
in the banks’ midyear earnings figures. 
¢ Rank—The principal shift in the 
standing of the top banks from the 
yearend roll call (BW-—Jan.22'55,p56) 
was hardly unexpected. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, resulting from the 
marriage of Chase National and Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. in March (BW 
~Feb.12'55,p116) has settled comfort- 
ably in second place, which had been 
held for nearly three years by National 
City 

National City’s own merger with 
First National Bank of New York didn’t 


give it enough of a boost to hold the 
second spot; in the new line-up, First 
National City trails Chase Manhattan 
by some $400-million in deposits. 

First rank, of course, is still held by 
the massive Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn, of San Francisco. 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, an- 
ether merger product, moved up into 
fourth position, ahead ot Manufac- 
turers Trust and First Nationa} Bank 
of Chicago. The other large Chicago 
bank, Continental Illinois Bank & ‘Trust 
Co., was bumped down a notch by 
New York’s Bonkers Trust. 

Overall, the changes in deposits were 
negligible—10 of the 17 banks showed 
slim plus signs since yearend 1954, the 
others were off slightly. 
¢ Swing—It's not in the total deposit 
figures, but in what banks have been 
doing with those deposits, that you 
find some wide swings compared to 
yearend 1954. Every one of the billion- 
dollar banks upped the percentage of 
deposits in loans and discounts—though 
for some, such as First National of Chi- 
cago, and. Security-First National of 
Los Angeles, the shift was so small as 
to be almost unnoticeable. The gen- 
eral rise jibes with the current heavy 
upswing in business loans, and the tre- 


mendous demand for mortgage money. 
Loans over-all are up about 12% over 
a year ago, with business loans up 7%. 
For some banks, the first-half jump 
in loans as a percentage of deposits was 
a big one. At Bankers Trust, the per- 
centage went up trom 51% at yearend 
to 57% at midyear. Irving Trust 
jumped from 44% to 51% and the 
Hanover Bank from 40% to 46%. 
The corollary of how much a bank 
puts into loans and discounts is how 
much of its money it puts into what 
are normally considered the safest in- 
vestments—U.§. government securities 
~and how much it wants to hold in 
cash and deposits with other banks, 
especially the Federal Reserve Banks. 
latter is largely determined by the 
reserve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve, but the banks’ own thinking is 
a major determinant, too. 
°V Views—The differences in 
bank thinking on the best way to utilize 
the depositors’ money are striking. Six 
of the 17 billion-dollar banks have 
better than 50% of their deposits in 
loans. Four others have 35% or less, 
with Security-First National of Los 
Angeles showing only 27%—compared 
to | sor ben Trust’s 57%. Security-First 
holds 74% of deposits in cash and gov- 
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croments, while Bankers Trust has only 
49% in this most liquid area. 

But despite these differences, the 
tremendous demand for loans through 
first-half 1955 is reflected in smaller 
holdings, percentagewise, of cash and 
governments for all billion-dollar banks. 
¢ Happiest—The happiest reading for 
bankers and investors, however, comes 
in the midyear bank earnings figures. 
Not only has loan volume been high, 
but rates, too, have been generally 
higher than a year ago. Although the 
prime rate was still sticking at 3% 
despite long-rumored hikes, bankers by 
midyear had accomplished the equiva- 
lent of a rate increase by simply Reda 
grading credit standings: If you were 
1 prime risk six months ago, you may 
not enjoy that status today. 

Since nearly 60% of the carnings of 
most banks comes from interest on 
loans, a jump in volume coupled with 
ascending rates means handsome net 
operating earnings. The billion-dollar 
banks held up well in this regard, with 
Bankers Trust showing net operating 
carnings up 23.8% over the yearend 
figures, First National City up 11%, 
Chase Manhattan up 17%, Irving up 
14%. All of the top 17 showed plus 
signs of varying sizes. 
¢ Securities—The net operating earn- 
ings figure is generally considered the 
most important one in the bank profits 
picture, for it indicates carning power. 
But before you arrive at net nt ~ for 
dividend purposes, you have to con- 
sider a number of non-recurring items, 
such as tax write-offs, depreciation, 
special recoveries, profits or losses from 
securities sales. 

About 27% of bank earnings in gen 
eral comes from dealings in securities- 
mostly U.S. government issues or 
municipals—either through profits on 
sales or interest from the securities. 

In 1954, net operating earnings rose 
about 5% for all Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks, despite the fact that com- 
mercial loan volume was off and rates 
were generally lower than in 1953. The 
two factors that kept earnings and 
profits figures from looking shabby 
were real estate loans and the profits 
from sales of securities 

It is generally true that when loan 
volume rises and interest rates firm, 
banks stand to make less—and some 
times take losses—on securities dealings. 
This is because the general upward 
drift of interest rates is simultaneously 
carrving bond prices lower, and if the 
banks want to get more of their money 
into au active loan market, thev have 
to take losses on the sale of securities 
to make the shift. This was the pat- 
tern in 1953, and in first-half 1955. 

Some securities losses for billion- 
dollar banks were pretty hefty; but as 
in 1953, they could still get back some 
of the loss through tax savings. First 
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PLIOTRON Air Cleaner by 











Cleaner air with 
half the filters 


— REPORTS LARGE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY 


VERYONE knows books on shelves gather dust. Imagine the problem 
3 with hundreds of thousands. Keeping library volumes as dirt- and 
must-free as possible calls for quantities of clean, fresh air. 


At one large library, they tried many types of filters—were using banks 
of two 1”-thick throwaway filters in series—to clean intake air, But the 
surfaces quickly clogged with dirt — operating costs became excessive. 
Then they tried PLiorron — the world’s first truly washable, electro- 
static, panel-type air filter. 


They soon found single banks of PLiotron, 1” thick — only half the 
number — cleaned the air better, did not clog and were easily cleaned 
for repeated use. That’s because the unique filter medium of PLioTRON 
carries a permanent, electrostatic charge that actually attracts and 
captures up to five times as many fine dirt particles. It also permits 
depth-loading rather than surface-loading, and maintenance of full 
efficiency by simple washing. 


PLIOTRON can bring greater efficiency to any forced-air heating or air- 
conditioning system using panel filters. Fer details see your PLIoTRON 
Distributor. Or write Goodyear, PO. Box 288, Akron, Ohio. 





YOUR BOOKS, your entire home will be cleaner - and heolthier ~ when cir- 
culated oir is filtered by PLIOTRON -— the filter that's really on air cleaner 











Piietren —~ T M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubher Company. Akron, Ohie 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 




















Now any office can have one! 


And every office wants a postage 
meter! Just ask your own people. 

A little, low-cost, desk model DM 
postage meter does away forever with 
slow, messy lick-and-stick mailing — 
and with loose stamps and stamped 
envelopes that have to be locked up 
and accounted for. Makes “getting 
out the mail” easier, faster, 

The DM prints postage... any 
amount needed for any kind of mail, 
directly on the envelope (or on special 
tape for parcel post). Anyone can use 
the DM. Just dial the postage needed, 
press the lever, and the letter is meter- 
stamped—with a dated postmark that 
helps it move through the postoffice 
faster, And with your own small ad, 
if you want one, The DM even has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes! 


Name 


Address 





Prrney-Bowes, INC. 
1405 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free () booklet, (1) Postal Rate Chart to: 


With the DM you never run out of 
the right stamp! Set by your postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy, the DM makes rush trips for 
stamps unnecessary. It protects your 
postage from damage, loss or misuse, 
—accounts for postage automatically! 


You don’t have to send out a lot 
of mail to have a postage meter. One 
meter user in five spends only $5 to 
$50 a month for postage. The DM is 
worth its cost in convenience alone! 

There are models, hand or electric, 
for every office, large or sm<"', Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration, Or, send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE; Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder 


~BOWE 
PITNEY-BOWES 


= Postage Meter 


Offices in 94 cities in the U.S. and Canada 








National City showed losses on secur- 
ities dealings of $695,339 in the first 
half, Chemical Corn Exchange $326,- 
000, and Guaranty Trust $288,000. 
Among the few plus signs were Chase 
Manhattan’s net gain of $682,000 
(against a profit of $6.9-million in first- 
half 1954) and Ban« of America’s 
$410,666 profit. 

In many cases, security losses were 
heavy enough to turn a rise in net op- 
erating earnings into a drop in net 
profits. Guaranty Trust, for exampie, 
showed net operating carnings up 6%, 
but net profits down 25%. 
¢ Costs—Another big factor eating into 
profits is the terrific rise in bank operat- 
ing expenses over the past few years. 
This was accelerated last year, and many 
banks showed first-half expenses up 8% 
to 12% over midvear 1954. Banks, 
like Wall Street’s brokerage houses (BW 
—Apr.16’55,p118) are fighting rising 
costs by using more computers, elec- 
tronic data processors, and other auto- 
mated techniques 
¢ Records—Despite these drags, bank 
earnings generally this year should reach 
a new high, perhaps as much as 15% 
above last vear’s mark. First-half earn- 
ings were originally forecast at 10% 
better than first-half 1954, but now 
that most reports are in, prognostica- 
tors are upping estimates to 12%-15%. 
¢ Mergers—One factor that was closely 
watched was the effect of recent mergers 
on deposits, carnings, and operating 
figures for the merged banks. Chase 
Manhattan, in its first quarter of busi- 
ness, showed a slight dip in deposits— 
due in part, said a spokesman, to a 
“tighter money market which is seeing 
some corporations investing in short- 
term bills and tax anticipation notes 
rather than depositing their money”— 
but a 7% increase in loans. Net oper- 
ating earnings rose 17% from a year 
earlier, but net profits were off about 
12%, largely because of the drop in 
profits on securities 

Merger rumors have stilled for the 
time being. Here’s one reason, accord- 
ing to one banker: “The heat is on 
until Rep. Celler’s bill is acted upon.” 
This is the bill that would make the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act apply not only 
to acquisitions of bank stock by another 
bank, but to acquisition of physical 
assets as well, where the merger would 
tend substantially to lessen comneti 
tion or create monopoly (BW—Jul.9 
55.32). 

At the hearings on tne bill, Federal 
Reserve Chmn. William: McC. Martin 
pointed up the strength of the bank 
merger movement with a startling sta- 
tistic: If banks continue to merge 
through the remainder of the vear at 
the pace of the first four months, there 
will be 240 mergers this vear alone, 
compared to 207 last year, and only 
100 in 1952. 
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To postpone electric utility 


investment in added generating 


station capacity 


—an Electro-Mobile Power unit, costing 
about $100 per kw., places 1,000 kw. 
at any point of need... 


—reducing fixed charges... 

—obviating all new high-line expense... 
—eliminating transmission-line loss. 

It can be completely self-operated... 


—and later used to fill other needs, 
anywhere, in a speedy, economical relocation. 





ment advantages of Electro-Mobile Power to: 350 101,000kw. : MOTORS 
: POWERAMA 
: Lake Shore Drive 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION mit 


: Soldier Field, 
GENERAL MOTORS . LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS : Chicago, il!.— 


: August 31st 

: thru Sept. 25th 

Pra ee. 2 

* First showing of Amer- 
ca 


; FES . : VISIT 
Write for simple formula explaining invest- (C=) te pedir! : GENERAL 





; sn 
> vanced lightweight train 
+ -~and many other mar- 





Sold and serviced directly through o yfacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division "t vels of modern Diesel 
offices located in: New York City, Chicogo, Jacksonville, St. Louis ond Sen Francisco. ; power, 





A friend in need 


You can count on the Hartford Agent for 
help in time of disaster. Here’s an actual 


example... 


Trapped 


in a midnight fire, 

this couple was 

lucky to escape, 

But their home 

was badly damaged, 

Their Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Agent was on the job, working for them, 

before breakfast. What a relief to hear him 
“You've nothing to worry about — 

you're insured in the Hartford!” 


Remember, there's a Hartford Agent 


available to you, too! 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Lnsuragce Company of New Jersey 
Hartijord 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


Winneapolis 2, Minnesota 


The Pioneer Ci eet 
COATS* BURCHARD 


COMPANY 


IPPRAISERS 


4413 Revenswoed Avenve 
Chicoge 40, Illinois 


The Goinerel Trend Is Up 
Hard figures aren't available yet for 


corporate profits in the second quarter. 
At most companies, book are 


still polishing up the reports that will 
be aboding & in a few weeks from now. 

But you can already put a fairly re- 
liable measure to the quarter by looking 
at the already-published rts of com- 
panies whose fiscal years don’t coincide 
with the calendar year. 


the “second” quarter reports 

il or May-—50 of 

ae are ned in Ae bove—and the pic- 
ture starts to come clear. What's more, 
for 1955 the picture is one of abun- 
dance. Indications are that second- 
quarter profits will be at least as fancy 
as those in the first quarter, which 
topped the 1954 sealed a fat 28%. 
Like most things | human, the picture 
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has its flaws. For one thing, all the 
bullish shouting can’t drown out the 
fact that one out of every three report- 
ing companies had lower profits in 
second-quarter 1955 than it did the year 


before. Also, the triumph of bigness 
continued; the larger companies gen- 
erally did better than their smaller con- 
freres. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Business loans of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks jumped another $50-million 
in the last week of June. The midyear 
total was close to $23.5-billion, higher 
by $1.6-billion than a year earlier. Bor. 
rowings of member banks from the Fed 
and “others” were also up, hitting $1.2- 
billion, $1,176-million above their mid- 
1954 level. 
a 


Mergers and purchases: J. P. Stevens & 
Co., the textile house, is offering $5.50 
a shave ($5-million) for all outstanding 
stock of D. B. Fuller & Co., converter 
and dyer. . . . Textron American, Inc., 
continued diversifying with the pur- 
chase of Homelit Corp., maker of chain 
saws, blowers, generators, and pumps. 
. . . Brillo Mfg. Co. bought William 
Co., another manufacturer of steel wool. 
... A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., second 
largest maker of sporting goods, reports 
“very preliminary’ merger discussions 
with Rawlipgs Mfg. Co., fourth largest 
unit in that trade. 


* 
Rail income doubled in May for most 
Class I carriers. The Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads reports a net of $86-mil- 
lion for the month, compared with $40- 
million in 1954. Figures did not in- 
clude four southern roads that were un- 
able to file financial results due to 
strikes. AAR figures that for the Janu- 
ary-May peri the reporting roads 
camed $329-million, against $172-mil- 
lion the year before, operating receipts 
were up 4.1%, operating costs were 
down 2% 

. 
A $100-million credit has been arranged 
by Tide Water Associated Oil Co. with 
a bank group headed by New York's 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The credit 
will supplement the company’s own 
cash in financing its own current ex- 
pansion and modernization program. 

_ 
Savings & Loan assets gained $3-billion 
in the first half, the U.S. Savings & 
Loan League reports. On June 30, 
assets totaled $34.5-billion, compared 
with $31.5-billion as the year opened 
and $29-billion at midyear, 1954. J. 
Howard Edgerton, president of the 
league, predicts a further $2.5-billion 
rise in second-half 1955. 
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Another outstanding reason for locating your plant in 
the CENTRAL SOUTH — where industry goes... to work 
















MARKETS... 


free-spending ; 
and growing ———= 





fa 5 
— 





Over 50% of the nation's population 
is within 24 hours’ shipping time of 
the Central South. 


88% of each family pay check in the 
Central South is spent for consumer 
goods and services, greater than in 
any other area of the nation. 


Per capite buying income of the 
Central South is $1,176; per family, 
$4,023. 


Censumer gocds and services in 
the Central South ore being pur- 
chased at the annual rate of 
$4,814,216,000. 











A major market of significant propor- 
tions, the Central South hos 5 metro- 
politon county creas in which the total net 


Detailed and confidential surveys on hundreds 
of specific plant locations in the Central South 
are available from our files—covering labor, 
power ond fuel, raw materials, water, tax 
rates, transportation and markets. Or, we will 
supply a comprehensive and confidential re- 
port on any other site hand-picked to fit your 
own particular needs. 


effective buying income of each is over 
$457,000,000 annually. The economy of 
the Central South is bulworked by widely 
diversified employment that is further 
balanced between industry and agriculture 





Get your tree copy of “The 
Centrat South — where in 
dustry goes .. . to work.” 
This colortul brochure tells 
why more and more indur- 
wies ore relocoting or 
building branches in the 
Centrat South. 


Write: 


G. G Barbee, General Industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


om 
NCBS'L THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Air-conditioning manufacturers have worried mostly 
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is becoming a major 
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Big Potential, Big Problems for 


Like so many wonder children, the 
home air-conditioning industry has its 
parents worried. With something like 
a $25-billion potential (according to 
estimates of Gorrier Corp.), the in- 
dustry still has a long way to go to 
smooth the path from the manufac- 
turer to the rich consumer market. 

The chart above helps explain why. 
A basic factor is that the product itself 
is many things. It’s one thing to make 
and market the relatively simple, low- 
priced room unit, aren, little more 
than a plug-in installation. It's quite 
another to merchandise the central 
installations to cool—or heat and cool 
—a whole house. Mostly, the two types 
of home equipment travel different 
roads, encounter different problems. 

Room units have been, and still are, 
the major portion of the home air-con- 
ditioning business, But central instal- 
lations an beginning to catch up. 
Carrier figures that retail sales of cen- 
tral systems, installed, should come to 


104 


roughly $220-million this year for the 
industry. That's not too far behind 
its estimate of roughly $330-million at 
retail for room units. Other companies 
feel that these estimates are extremely 
generous. But considering all the price 
cutting in room units this year, lower 
estimates would probably narrow the 
gap still further. 

¢ Sales Upset—Even while manufac- 
turers are wading deeper into the 
central equipment—with its complex 
of selling problems—home air condi- 
tioners are busily demonstrating that 
the industry has far from solved the 
headaches of merchandising the smaller 
units. The heat wave of the last 10 
days has turned the sales picture for 
room conditioners upside down almost 
overnight. A Fedders-Quigan distribu- 
tor reported that he had sold more units 
in just three days last week than in any 
previous month in his history. Dealer 
and distributor stocks were slithering 
away in many lines. Price cutting was 





still in evidence, but it had slowed 
down. Instead, some customers were 
offering premiums for immediate in- 
stallation. The room unit was proving 
to the hilt that it is an impulse item— 
with the heat providing the impulse. 

The heat wave benefited central 
units, too, though naturally to a smaller 
degree. General Electric Co. and York 
Corp. both noted a step-up in sales. 
On both sides of the equipment fence, 
the stampede for some kind of relief 
from the soaring temperature under- 
scored the strength of the potential. 
¢ Gold Mine—Cairier, which sees every 
U.S. home as a potential for air condi- 
tioning, figures the replacement market 
this way: 

Million Billion 

Homes with steam or hot water heat * s¢ 


With no central heat 10 
Forced warm air heat in good condition § 6 
Worn out forced warm air system 1.5 2 
Gravit 7 6 

TOTAL 35.5 28 


There is also, of course, a big market 
in the million-or-so new dwellings built 
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these 
cost cuts 
in your business 





about this trade pattern: 
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concern: 











Heating 
contractor 

























Plumber 


Air- conditioning 
specialist 


Electrician 


Builder 
(new homes) 





every year, the bulk of which are heated 
by warm air systems. 

Besides all this, Carrier figures that 
there are around 16-million apartments, 
flats, and furnished rooms that are also 
candidates for some kind of condition- 
ing. 

How much of this potential can be 
realized nobody knows. It’s a question 
tov, how much will go to conbel instal- 
lations, how much to room units. Elec- 
trical Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, notes that the market for 
room units is only some 4.5% satu- 
rated—on the basis of 44.8-million 
wired homes. 


|. Back Alley Business 


Before it can reach its potential, the 
air-conditioning industry must cope 
with a major difficulty—the nature of 
the hot air heating trade, through 
which it must distribute its wares. 

The heating trade is actually not one 
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L___-—— -- 
Fuel oil dealer 
MATERIALS 
Tinsmith HANDLING 
PALLETS 








Central Units 


but several trades, leftovers from the 
carly craft days of the building industry. 
It is made up of a number of different 
types of outs, ranging from heating 
contractors and plumbers to tinsmiths. 
It is complicated further by the prac- 
tices of the homebuilding industry, 
which involves a considerable amount 
of subcontracting work. 

This results in a confused system of 
distribution for heating—and now air 
conditioning—equipment (chart, above). 
The casinieannel of the basic equip- 
ment, the furnace or the central air- 
conditioning unit that goes in the 
cellar, ordinarily is dependent upon 
the installer, the man who finally 
assembles the duct work in the home 
itself, , 

The depth of this dependence is 
made clear by the fact that the central 
unit itself accounts for only a quarter 
or a third of the total price of the 
whole central system. In other words, 
the greater amount by far goes to pay 








Strong, sturdy 
Upson Panels make 
long-lasting, coat- 
cutting pallets. 
Other production 
uses; trays, racks, 

viders, partitions. - 








‘ants shu eee 2573 a an eee el 


SHIPPING 
CRATES 

Protect small prod- 
ucts or large ones 
like thie trana- 
former. Upson 


Panels can be cut to 
size. Also use Upson 


an Rade, 
skids. Also available 


waterproofed, 





Many businesses are now using U ‘s 
apecial facilities to lower costes. jal 
cutting, pensning. eoloring done by 
experts. 45 years’ experience means proven 
quality you can trust. Write. cauiain your 

. We can probably help cut 
your costa, too! 





FREE SAMPLE KIT 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


UPSON 
WOOD FIBER PRODUCTS 


PROVEN QUALITY YOU CAN TRUST 
4 








a 7 
THE UPSON COMPANY | 





| Please send me FREE sample Wit of Upson Wood 
| Fiber Panels. 





| Nome - SS = a 
| Address — nmenes eee 
| Compony —_———_—_—_—_-—— — 
er eee 
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“You see Powell Valves everywhere! And with .. . 





. . » good reason! They're famous for dependability. Economical, too. 
What's more, Powell has a complete line.” 


Famous for dependability 
since 1846 


Wherever flow requires dependable control, there’s the place 
for Powell Valves. Powell probably makes more kinds of valves 
and has solved more valve problems than any other organiza- 
tion in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made “4” 
to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. bronze, iron, 
steel and corrosion-resistant metals and alloys. On problems, 
write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


va yl 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


| Joye TEM \ od hig-Ys 


109th YEAR 











“ .. ‘What's wrong with 
the heating business? Just 
go down a back alley, and 
you'll find a tinsmith’ . . .” 

CENTRAL SYSTEMS starts on p. 104 


for the ducts, registers, grilles, and so 
forth. 

¢ Slow Start—Essentially, the whole 
heating insta!lation industry is a back- 
alley business, which started out as a 
craft and has not yet caught up with 
modern technology and merchandising. 
It has been an increasing headache ever 
since technology began thrusting new 
heating and cooling systems into the 
home. A considerable portion of the 
heating installation business has not 
lasoned to deal with the range of new 
equipment, which requires considerable 
engineering ability to install and service 
correctly. 

It was another story when the heat- 
ing trade dealt mainly with steam and 
gravity hot air systems. But now the 
gamut runs from forced warm air 
systems—which account for some 80% 
of all postwar central heating installa- 
tions—to radiant heating. Further, there 
is the problem of merchandising these 
new systems, a challenge not yet met by 
a trade reared on old craft ideas. 
¢ Catching Up—Since the war, several 
major manufacturers in the field have 
made valiant efforts to upgrade the 
whole heating and plumbing trade. 
One of the biggest, American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., has con- 
ducted a major campaign to get 
plumbing and heating enterprises off 
the side streets and onto the main 
street in an effort to make them brand 
merchandisers (BW —Mar.10°51,p94). 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has an intensive program for teaching 
the trade how to handle, sell, maintain, 
and install the complex electronic con- 
trols that have been developed since 
the war. Said a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well spokesman recently 

“In the prewar days it was perfectly 

satisfactory for a heating man merely 
to be a plumber or a sheet metal man 
who had been associated with the in- 
dustry long enough to pick up experi- 
ence in repairing or installing heating. 
Now times have changed, bringing 
about a need for an entirely new kind 
of heating dealer.” 
e Facing Facts—If anything will alter 
this situation, it is the advent of the 
air-conditioning industry, which, as it 
pours millions of dollars into the future 
of a major business, sees clearly the 
problem that faces it. Says an execu- 
tive of one of the biggest companies 
in the field 

“What's wrong with the heating 
business? Just go down a back alley— 
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Illustrated: The New C/W Streamliner Desk Model No. 3M-76 FT now available at your dealers. 





you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


Globe-Wernicke’s new Streamliner Desks come the G/W Streamliner the most advanced metal 
in 76 models with a choice of 6 colors: seal desk in America today. The Streamliner is as 
gray, sea green, copper tan, olive green, grained handsome in the general office as it is in the 
walnut and grained mahogany. Such conveni- _ executive suite—and what's more it’s engineered 
ences as nylon drawer glides for silent sliding, for maximum work output. Check with your 
height-adjustable island bases, complete sound Globe-Wernicke dealer. He's listed in the Yellow 
insulation and molded or square-edged tops make Pages of your phone book. Or write us direct 


MANUFACTORGRS OF THE WORLD'S) FINDST OFFIGE BOUIP MENT, SYSTGMS, AND VISIBLE BECORDS 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





LIKE SPECTACULAR 
COST-CUTTING 
MACHINERY 


that 


CMP cold rolled 
strip steel 


can help step up 
your production rate 


By working to restricted specifications 
for size, physical characteristics and 
finish, realized through precision cold 
rolling and heat treating processes, 
CMP can help in many ways to step 
up the production of parts made from 
flat rolled steel. 


In many cases, “working qualities” can 
he so improved that machine speeds can 
be stepped up as much as 25%. 


Frequently, qualities can be developed 
which permit simplification of tooling. 


In some instances, restricted specifica- 
tions may be developed, which com- 
pletely eliminate operations. 


Where precision fitting is encountered, 
dimensional accuracy can be developed 
to greatly speed assembly and elimi- 
nate rejections. 


In all cases, users enjoy the usual time- 
saving advantages of CMP’s customary 
precision gauge and width tolerances 

more footage per coil . . . fewer 
production shutdowns for coil replace- 
ment on automatie-feed operations ... 
longer tool life. 


CMP"s extensive experience in develop- 
ment of steel specifications for more 
efficient and economical production is 
always at your service. 


G&G 
CMP Products—low carbon, electro rine coated, high 
corben, tempered spring steel, stoiniess and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, INO. 


SALES 
New York @ Cleveland © Detrolt © indianapolis 
Chicege © St. Lovls © Los Angeles © Son Francisco 
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”... Responsibility is borne 
by neither the manutac- 
turer nor his franchised 
dealer’ .. .” 

CENTRAL SYSTEMS starts on p. 104 


and you'll find a tinsmith. He's the 
man who builds furnaces. But he’s not 
the guy who can sell your system.” 

But the problems are even deeper 
than this. Recently the American 
Institut: of Management made a study 
of the warm air Posting industry that 
highlighted some of the practices in 
the trade: 

“It remains a fact that unethical 
practices, chiefly by retail furnace in- 
stallers and repairmen, are widespread. 
Furnaces that by the industry's own 
standards should have been replaced 
have often been repaired—at the peril 
of the health and safety of the con- 
sumer. Others have been poorly in- 
stalled. The files of the National Better 
Business Bureau and its affiliates con- 
tain daily complaints that, although 
generally directed toward individual 
retailers, reflect upon the entire indus- 
try. Faulty repairs in several cities 
have resulted in tragic fatalities. 

“The most obvious means of en- 
forcement (of standards)—control by 
manufacturers over the dealers who 
install their equipment—is not readily 
foreseeable. . . . The unwillingness of 
individual manufacturers to ‘interfere’ 
with furnace dealers is derived in part 
from fear of losing retail outlets.” 

AIM further p Secon the industry 
with lack of follow-through 

“Installation is left to the builder, 
who is probably inexperienced in instal- 
lation practices, and responsibility for 
the performance of the installation is 
borne by neither the manufacturer nor 
his franchised dealer.” 
¢ Giants Move In—One of the causes 
of this situation is the nature of the 
manufacturing industry itself, which is 
dominated by many smal] units, warm 
air heating being a business in which 
assemblers are common, as in the room 
air-conditioning business. AIM says 
that there are now some 400 makers 
in the field, 140-odd of which have 
entered the field since 1942. 

But now, as the big guns in the 
air-conditioning business move into 
the field, all this may be due for a 
change. 

Here, for example, are some of the 
big corporations in air conditioning and 
in the heating ficld as well: General 
Electric Co., Chrysler Corp. (Airtemp 
Div.), General Motors (Delco Products 
Div.), American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. More recently Carrier 
Corp. has moved into the field by 
buying Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 


(which had an estimated volume of 
$15-million last year in warm air heat- 
ing equipment), and York Corp. has 
just made a manufacturing arrangement 
with C. A. Olsen Mfg. Co. ($158.5- 
million estimated volume in 1954). 
These companies and others are now 
in the heating business up to their ears 
~and things are beginning to happen. 


li. What They’re Doing 


It’s safe to say that all the big 
manufacturers are acutely aware of the 
need for a more savvy distribution 
setup. To most, the best answer seems 
to be an intensive and extensive train- 
ing program—both in selling and in 
engineering. 

One or two examples will serve to 
show the kind of thing the industry 
is up to. 

ork Corp., which says education 
has for years been a part of its pro- 
gram, is stepping up its effort, both 
with distributors a dealers. General 
Electric reports it’s in the throes of 
probably the biggest sales training 
course of its career. Carrier has trained 
3,000 dealer salesmen in the past few 
months. Airtemp Div. of Chrysler 
Corp. reports that cooling and heating 
dealers are thronging its courses “in 
unprecedented numbers.” Significantly, 
it notes that the major part of the 
trainees come from heating dealers— 
indicating that the day of the “heating 
only” dealer is waning. 
«More Knowhow—More and more, 
manufacturers are pressuring their deal- 
ers to provide full knowhow. To be 
a franchised York dealer, for example, 
you must have an installation man and 
a service man on your payroll, not just 
farm the work out. 

Carrier figures that the best answer 
may come from what it calls the “‘full- 
line” air-conditioning specialist. This 
is the dealer who sells everything— 
from room units clear up to large com- 
mercial installations—excluding only 
the big custom-made jobs. 

Carrier maintains that there is a 
trend in this direction. Other com- 
panies—General Electric is one—dis- 
agree. Where the volume warrants, 
there is specialization, this school.holds. 
But it is specialization in a single type 
of air conditioning, rather than in 
the whole field. 

Looking further ahead, manufac- 
turers see the day when there is better 
liaison between architects, builders, and 
the heating and cooling industry, so 
that houses can be constructed right 
from the start with the engineering 
requirements of air conditioning in 
mind. This will result in real econ- 
omies in building, installation, and 
equipment costs—which add up to a 
major hurdle for central air condition- 
ing right now. 
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Suit Over Safeway’s Prices 


Justice Dept. hits “chain of chains” for below-cost 
price cutting during trading stamp battle . . . Columbia hikes 
some record prices, widens trade rift . . . Paint dealers ac- 
cused of restricting sales. 


A Justice Dept. criminal) antitrust 
suit against Safeway Stores, Inc., is the 
direct Seaeree of the chain's red-hot 
price battle against trading stamps in 
the Southwest. 

The government charges that Safeway, 
its president, Lingan A. Warren, its 
Dallas division manager, Earl Cliff, and 
public relations counsel Braun & Co. 
conspired to monopolize the grocery 
business in 79 Texas cities and 26 New 
Mexico cities in 1954. The indictment 
was returned by a federal grand jury in 
l'ort Worth last week. Justice also 
accused Safeway of cutting prices in 
that region in violation of the Robin 
son-Patman anti-price-discrimination act 

an unusual charge for a Justice Dept 
criminal suit. 

Safeway has been up to its ears in a 
bitter fight against the use of trading 
stamps—the little colored — that 
customers can redeem for cash or mer 
chandise—for many months, Safeway 
says this is price cutting, and that the 
chain's own price cuts were merely to 
meet competition in good faith. Not 
so, says Justice, which claims Safeway 
cut prices even below wholesale cost 
in an “intentional” and successful at- 
tempt to drive competitors out of busi 
ness. Justice admits the stamp price 
war, but says that has no bearing on 
the legality or illegality of Safeway’s 
price cuts. 

Safeway—a “super chain or chain of 
chains,” as the Justice Dept.’s suit calls 
it~was accused of bringing its com- 
bined competitive power to bear in the 
New Mexico-Texas area to build up 
$155-million of its $1.6-billion sales 
total in 1954. It set quotas of 50% 
of the grocery business in small cities, 
25% in larger ones, the suit charges. 
Its deliberate below-cost selling to meet 
these quotas caused competing inde 
pendents and chains alike to suffer huge 
sales and financial losses, Justice 
charges, and drove some independents 
out of business 

A number of novel aspects are in- 
volved in the suit. First, it raises the 
question of whether Justice plans to 
follow up with a civil suit to prevent 
Safeway from similar practices of price 
cutting in the future. Justice success- 
fully won just such an action against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
in 1954, following its much broader 
criminal antitrust action against A&P 
for price-cutting competition and re 
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strictive buying and selling practices, 
which the government won in 1946. 
Even though Justice lost un attempt 
to break up the A&P chain in the 
same civil suit last year, the government 
says A&P has stuck strictly to the agree 
ment not to operate any store below 
cost (though this is admittedly hard to 
enforce). In fact, Justice even named 
A&P as an injured party as a result of 
Safewav’'s price cutting. 

(Safeway, in 1943, also was named in 
a Justice criminal antitrust suit based 
on broad, sweeping charges against the 
chain’s buying and selling practices. 
The case, similar to the one against 
A&P, ended out of court (BW—Apr. 
10’48,p34) when Safeway pleaded nolo 
contendere—neither admitting nor de- 
nying the charges—and three officers 
were fined a total of $40,000.) 

Another interesting question is the 
use of Robinson-Patman bans against 
regional price discriminations im a 
criminal case. Usually these have been 
applied only in private antitrust cases 
or by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Attorney General's antitrust com 
mittee recently questioned the constitu 
tionality of these provisions, recom 
mended their repeal, 

Still another is whether—if the gov 
ernment can prove its case Safeway 
will get the brunt of the newly author 
ized $50,000 penalty for antitrust 
criminal violations. 

But the main question is whether 
Safeway’s below-cost selling was in- 
tended to meet competition or to drive 
it out of business. Meanwhile, Safeway 
has challenged the legality of New Mex- 
ico’s law against so-called loss-leader 
below-cost selling, just as Gov. Shivers 
signed a similar law in Texas—indicating 
the intensity of the fight. 


Are retail record prices moving back 
up? 

Columbia Records, Inc., which held 
out for a while against last winter's 
record price-slashing spree, has re- 
juggled its Masterwork 12-in, classic 
long-players back to $4.98. Previously, 
Columbia somewhat reluctantly had 
dropped this series to $3.98, after RCA 
Victor Records Div. of Radio Corp. of 
America started the industrywide cuts 
last December. Columbia also has now 
reclassified some Masterwork labels as 





IMPROVEMENT 


in BOX MARKING 


Showing @ hosiery manufacturer how he 
could mark his boxes with variable detail 
in half the time required by hand stamping 
—and get far better imprint quality be- 
sides — typifies the way the Markem Method 
works, Markem studies the needs — rec- 
ommends the right machine, type and ink for 
the job, follows up with installation, operator 
instruction, maintenance and supply. in 
marking textiles, tools and hardware; shoes 
and leather products; plastics and pharma- 
ceuticals; electrical components and cloth- 
ing —the Markem Method results in better 
marking. Find out how it can benefit you, 
by writing Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, 
New Hampshire, 


, Vaasa V 
/ ” 2g te 
(Py/ ro AKE YOUR aR / 








“STAY CLEAN” Finishes for Plants 


The Cherles E. Hires Co., makers of HIRES ROOT 
BEER, is one of many leading food and beverage 
producers who use Sherwin-Williams Maintenance 
Finishes to help maintoin extremely high stand- 
ords of sanitation in their pionts. 


“STAY BRIGHT" Finishes for Products 
New Sherwin-Williams developments in synthetic 
applionce enomels do away with discoloration 


problems ... give new “bright-for-life” beauty to 


appliances of all types. 


Sowing indusbiy evoryuohone | 


Moisture-resistant maintenance 
finishes for plants that bottle soft 
drinks ... mar and stain-resistant 
product finishes for household re- 
frigerators to cool them! Both are 
part of the broad scope of special- 
ized help on industrial finishes that 
Sherwin-Williams is supplying 
leaders in American industry. 
Whether your finishing problems 


are local or nationwide... whether 
they include factory, fleet, marine 
or rail equipment, or finishing of 
wood, metal or other products... 
Sherwin-Williams can offer you 
similar help, on as droad a scope as 
you need it. Check your Classified 
Telephone Directory or write The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio, or Montreal. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Paints for every industrial need 





lighter classics, put them in the CL- 
500 popular series, which is being 
dropped from $4.98 to $3.95. 

The trade has been hotly debating 
the wisdom of the cuts ever since they 
started (BW—Apr.2’55,p44). Colum- 
bia’s move puts it back in the camp 
shared by Capitol Records, Inc., and 
Mercury Records, Inc.—which feels that 
classic albums, especially, can’t be sold 
at a profit for much less than $5. 

Capitol and Mercury have held a 
higher price line all along. Victor, Lon- 
don Records, Inc., and Decca Records, 
Inc.—the leaders in the cut-price camp 
—say that increased volume offsets re- 
duced profit margin, and claim they 
plan no hikes similar to Columbia's. 

Some big retailers, however, say that 
Victor and London ‘are planning in- 
creases in some lines. These retailers 
are hot under the collar at Columbia 
for vacillating down and back up the 
ms line. One snorted, “They don’t 
now what they're doing.” Another 
predicted, “Prices will come back down 
so fast they'll catch pneumonia in the 
draft.” 


New York area paint and wallpaper 
dealers are in trouble with Federal 
Trade Commission. The charge is that 
they banded together to force manufac- 
turers to sell only through “recognized” 
retail outlets. 

The case was brought against the 
Paint Dealers Institute of New York 
City and its six local member dealer 
associations. It stems from a case FTC 
won last year against the Brooklyn asso- 
ciation on the same charges. 

FTC accuses institute members of 
(1) classifying retailers as recognized 
or legitimate paint and wallpaper deal- 
ers; (2) asking manufacturers to sell 
only to these dealers; and (3) urging 
members to drop the lines of those man- 
ufacturers that don’t comply. 

Behind it all is a bitterly competitive 
market situation. The paint dealers’ 
main target is grocery chains and super- 
markets that stock paint and paper. 
Several national paint makers take a 
dim view of the New York area market 
because of its hot competition. They 
say they have refused to go along with 
the dealers’ requests to sell only through 
paint and hardware stores, and com- 
plain about what they call cutthroat 
chiseling among the retailers. 


Spoofing anti-fair-traders in the pub- 
lishing business, Toastmaster Div. of 
McGraw Electric Co. hawked Life 
magazine copies at the cut rate of 5¢ 
at National Housewares show in At- 
lantic City last week. Life has taken 
editorial stand against price mainte- 
nance. 
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A CHALLENGE: 


THE STRONGEST MADE BY 
ANY GALVANIZED SHEET — 





Anything that can be made of steel sheets 


His is a muffler head made of Wheeling sorTire 

Galvanized Sheets. Notice the severe draw, the Cai 2 Wa. 4 0 
intricate bends and folds. Now see how tightly the 
coating clings to the base metal. No cracks, no flakes, 
no strain. WHEELING 
‘bhat’s because Wheeling sorTire has the tightest 
ainc coating yet produced...so tight, in fact, that you 


can use it to make anything you can make of steel 
sheets. , 
© 


That’s sorTire...Wheeling sorTire... made by the 
company that led with the development of Cop-R-Loy, ° 
the original copper-bearing steel pipe and perfected galvanized sheets / 
DUCTILLITE, the original cold reduced tin plate which ° 
revolutionized the tin plate industry, and opened A 

new fields to the can maker and packer. Now, be- 
cause of the unprecedented demand for sorTiTEe 


Galvanized Sheets, Wheeling has been forced to 
triple its production facilities in 1955. 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES—Atlonto, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Lovis, San Francisco, Wheeling 


inst come COP-R-LOY, tien —L90CAAOEAA ee wow wiceune SOFIITE 

















Unilever’s World: 





A $4-billion business 
built on food and clean- 
liness — tempting pen- 
nies at a time from the 
people of 50 nations, 
processing one-third 
the free world's fats and 
oils, operating every- 
thing from trading posts 
and shiplines to ice 
cream stores ond paper 
plants. 














The Americas 


Lipton’s teas. 


cr 





$464.8-million 
sales in 1954, 25 
factories; Lever 
Bros.’ soaps and 


Europe 

A $2.5-billion turn- 
over, 69 plants in 
the U.K. and 105 
on the Continent— 
44 of them in Ger- 





LO 





\ 
Africa, Middle East, Australia 


$1 48.5-million turnover, 30 factories. 





Fats and Oils Empire Thrives 


Next week, the hopes of the world 


the first time in 
1 period of peace and relative 
stability seems possible. If it comes, 
the world could move into a time of 
expanding commerce and development 
scarcely dreamed of a decade ago 

No business organization stands to 
prosper more Bre, mes from suc h a 
state of affairs than Unilever, perhaps 
the world’s most international corpora 
Like the world in which it op- 
the vast British-Dutch fats and 
combine has battled nearly two 
decades of trouble. Now, in 1955, Uni- 
lever is newly emerged from a series 
of setbacks, ready to expand 

In London, where Unilever is based, 
studied by canny financiers and 
international traders, the group's pres- 
tige has never been higher. “We be- 
lieve,” savs a broker, “that Unilever is 
a peace stock par excellence.” 
* Business Fundamentals—For Uni- 
lever deals in peaceful fundamentals— 
the fats that people must eat to stay 
nd the soaps to keep them clean. 
The entire, $4-billion-a-vyear combine 


go to Geneva. For 
yveurs 


hon 
crates 


oils 


and 


ilive . 
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is built on nothing more complicated 
than that. As more people eat more, 
and clean themselves more thoroughly, 
Unilever prospers, pennies at a time. 
And when you deal in most countries 
of the world, the pennies mount up. 
Among the great European corpora- 
tions (page 120), none meets more 
varied customers. Unilever studies, and 
sometimes despairs of, the whims of 
U.S. housewives, and the knock-down, 
drag-out competition of nationwide 
U.S. advertising. It is encouraged by 
the birth of a mass consumer market in 
Europe. It deals with the proud anti- 
foreign nationalism of a newly inde- 
pendent Asian nation. It trades face- 
to-face with the awakening millions of 
Black Africa. It prospers in Latin 
America as underdeveloped countries 
make economic strides. 
¢ Giant-Sized Headaches—Rolled up 
in the Unilever organization—some 500 
companies operating in 5) countries, 
250,000 employees in 330 offices and 
factories—are all the opportunities and 
headaches of modern business. Unilever 
has to promote—against fierce competi- 


tion—a new detergent in Chicago. At 
the same time, it has to treat diplomati- 
cally with a tribal chief in Africa. 

The problems come giant-sized. Uni- 
lever is encouraged now that some of 
the biggest postwar problems are licked. 
Just a year ago, wartime and postwar 
government trading in Unilever's raw 
materials and rationing of its foods 
ended—after 14 years. Now Unilever 
has regained its momentum. Troubles 
in its major U.S. subsidiary—Lever 
Bros.—may be on the mend, and Uni- 
lever’s over-all U.S. operations went 
into the black last year. The grievous 
wartime injury to the Dutch half of 
the combine is repaired, the smashed-up 
European plants and trading organiza- 
tions are now completely rebuilt and 
booming. 


1. Vast, Diversified Empire 


A sampling of expansion projects, 
approved last year and now under way. 
give a hint of Unilever’s business: 

New synthetic detergent plants im 
England, France, Denmark, Finland, 
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Asia 


$184.5-mil- 
lion turnover, 15 
factories, and 
plantations on 
the Solomon Is- 
lands. 


***eee008* United Africa Group (dotted 








area), Unilever's huge trading, 
processing, growing subsidiary — 
doing a $759.9-million business with 
factories (25), plantations, stores, 
transport, ranches — even cities. 





on Peace 


Belgium. Additions to ice cream fac- 
tories in Britain and Germany; an oil 
mill and edible fats plant for Turkey. 
Teabagging machines for the U.S; a 
tea packing plant for Virginia. Deep 
sea trawlers for Germany. More room 
for a Filipino soap factory. A cargo ves- 
sel for the Palm Lines’ Africa route. A 
power plant for Port Sunlight, England, 
Unilever is immersed in all phases 
of the fats and oils business—their 
growth, purchase, processing, transport, 
manufacture, distribution. Last year’s 
gross turnover of £1.4-billion was 10% 
above 1953, 45% above 1950. Uni- 
lever produced 1.4-million tons of mar- 
garine, about the same amount of deter- 
gents and soaps; 3.5-milhon tons of 
fats and oils; 3.6-million tons of animal 
feedstuffs. 
«From Fish to Perfume—Unilever 
companies deal in a wide variety of 
commodities. Its brands are household 
words—Rinso, Lux, Lifebuoy, Swan, 
Surf, Spry, Sunlight, Pepsodent, Bird’s 
Eye (in Britain and Canada), and so on. 
Atkinson’s Perfumes, Britain’s Mac 
Fisheries, largest retail fish chain in 
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“| still think this is the hard way 
to get over a Cyclone Fence” 


@ To tell the truth, there isn't any 
easy way to get over a Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence. Unless you have a reg- 
ular demolition crew, there is no easy 
way to cope with the rigid steel posts, 
the hard, steel wire fabric and the 
sharp, barbed-wire topping. 

You can buy cheaper fences than 
Cyclone but they may cost more in the 


long run. Cyclone Fence has heavy 
posts and rails, tough steel woven 
fabric galvanized after weaving to re- 
sist rust... gates that open and close 
easily, without sagging or dragging. 
Cyclone Fence is installed by full 
time factory-trained experts. Their 
skill will help your Cyclone Fence 
stay tight and straight for many years. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET inc: co trophic devcriptions of different styles of fonce 


ON FENCE 







It’s free. 





© 


—— CLIP THIS COUPON SEND 11 10 -—— ~ 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 475 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, « copy of your booklet. 
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and gates for the protection of property. Whether you're 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 
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FROM TALC TO TRAP ROCK... 


Where uniform particle size is a must, industry uses wire cloth to screen materials. It 
may be an extremely fine wire cloth with 160,000 openings to the square inch . . . for 
talcum powder or for laboratory metallurgical analysis. Or it may have only four 
openings per square foot and be woven of heavy rods to withstand the constant 
pounding of crushed rock. 

Between these extremes, the great variety of weaves, weights, meshes and metals 


make possible 10,000 different specifications for screens designed to withstand abra- 
sion, chemical corrosion and wide ranges in temperature. 


UTILITY UNLIMITED... 


Many industries have played a part in the development and application of wire cloth. 
In its hundreds of uses, it sizes, screens, filters, grades, cleans and helps process every- 
thing from paper to petroleum. It is indispensable to the food and chemical industries 
... to mining and manufacturing . . . to ceramics and construction. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Weaving knowledge, skill and ideas is an ability uniquely American. For here, every 
art, every craft, every science is given the opportunity and the incentive to contribute 
its thread of achievement to the fabric of living. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function and contribution of the American business 
press .. . the industrial, trade, business and professional publications that are edited 
for men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research 
better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications 
System. As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw- 
Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists 
in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our maga- 
zines to feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how’’ and the 
advertising pages tell ‘“‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 














TRUCK LEASING 
EXPERIENCE 


IS AVAILABLE TO 
YOU 






truck LEASING LEAS 
SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 your tr ) 
Look vp National Truck Leasing System in your local ‘phone book, or write for ‘How Leas 



















| ing Helps Your Financial Statement’ and a listing of NTLS Companies in brochure No. 8-4 





i R Over 2000 Businesses, 
e Go and income Proper 
SA 280-PAGE BOOK, just off the press cells 
who the owners are, where they are, what they want to} 
sell or trade, prices, terms, earnings, etc. Contains thou- 
sands of opportunities from $4000 to $3,000,000! No 
commission to pay us. No salesman will call. ABSO- 
LUTELY PREE. Write what you want and where and 
we'll advise owners of your requirements. 


Write for Book Ne 80 Motions! Business & Property 
L-¢uchenge, 5400 Wilehire Givd., t.A. 36, Catlf. >) 








J W.McCOLLOUGH 


PACKAGING ENGINEER 


Packaging Engineers are few and 
far between, but here is one 

who leamed his job on the job... 
and learned 4 well, manager 
of the Cleveland Office, Mr. McCollough 
is one of many in K s 
Mile Long Line of Men and Machines 
devoted to packaging the products 

of industry. 


if you have a pocheging 
Kennedy has talent bee 
talent to improve your pogese 
or lower its cost. . . or . 


Call Mr. McCollough, CHery 1-1341, 
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OFFICE MANAGER 


to 


GENERAL MANAGER 


yes. that is the calibre of the per. 


eeeeeeeooees 


or visit him at Room Caxton sonnel availab our organiza. 
Building, 812 Huron Road. He'll pico « ‘am 
give you problem Hentio tien through BUSINESS WEEK'S 
as will the men in any of the classified adveriising section. See 


Kennedy offices. Check the yellow 
pages for the branch nearest you. 


Kennedy 


CA® LINER AN i) ‘ 
SHELEYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACK AGING ENGINEERS (N SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITES 


page 162 of this issue. 


clues 
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the world, are Unilever properties. So 
is Wall's ice cream, Batchelor’s canned 
peas, a hest of creams, powders. 

So many brands lead to constant ups 
and downs. Scan a Unilever report and 
you find that “Frostee” ice-desserts 
have done poorly in the U.S., and 
chlorophyll toothpaste seems a dying 
fad in Europe. But—white toothpaste 
sales are climbing, Wall's sausage busi- 
ness has increased significantly, and so 
have sales of synthetic cream in Fin- 
land. 
¢ African Trader—Unilever's United 
Africa Company—19% of the gross—is 
probably the world’s largest trading 
company, and the largest raw material 
producer in Africa. It grows, processes 
and trades in cocoa, coffee, peanuts, 
palm oil, plywood, rubber, sisal, barley, 
cotton, meat, wool. UAC runs a chain 
of trading stations—2,000 in all—that 
sell clothing, phonograph records, air- 
planes. UAC delivered some 4,000 
babies at its African plantations last 
year. And—as a sideline—it owns and 
operates one of Turkey's largest depart- 
ment stores. 


ll. Two Heads, One Face 


An outstanding feature of Unilever 
is its bigness. There's something about 
British-Dutch business marriages that 
combine a great fecundity, a Midas 
touch, and immensity. You see it in 
Royal Dutch/Shell (BW-—Jul.10°54, 
pli4). In Unilever vou see it again, 
but it’s much more complex. 

There are two Unilevers or one, de- 
pending on how you look at the or- 
ganization. Legally, there are two 
separate holding companies, Unilever, 
Ltd., the British parent, and Unilever, 
N. V., the Dutch (N. V. means Naam- 
looze Venootschap, or limited liability 
company). Internally, there’s a second- 
level division of reponsibility, with the 
Dutch branch owning subsidiaries on 
the Continent, and some in the Far 
East, the U.S., and Latin America. 
The British company is responsible for 
the Commonwealth. 
¢ Single Staff, Policy—But in policy 
and management the two are one. It's 
a case of two heads presenting a single 
face to the stockholders, emplovees, 
consumers 

Boards of directors are identical. 
While books are separate, the two put 
out a joint annual account, They have 
no joint holdings, but policy comes 
from a single staff at the top. There 
are two distinct bodies of stockholders, 
but they vote for the same board, and 
share equally in the profits. The legal 
knot is called the Equalization Agree- 
ment, which pools profits and pays out 
dividends on a share-and-share-alike 
basis. The agreement calls for common 
policies, complete exchange of informa- 
tion, tight control at the top. 
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In reality then, Unilever is one mas- 
sive organism, with two major divisions. 
I'he legal semblance of individuality is 
maintained to avoid double taxation in 
Britain and Holland—and for other 
“technical” reasons. 


lll. Building the Combine 


Unilever’s history reflects the story 
of business—from the robber barons, 
cutthroat competition, cartelism and 
paternalism, the brand-names revolu 
tion, the eight-hour day, on through to 
the mid-20th Century consciousness of 
public relations. 

On the Dutch side, it all started 
when a French chemist came up with 
a butter substitute. Mege-Mouriez in 
vented and named margarine—but 
made little money from it. The first 
companies in the business were a pair 
of friendly, though competitive, Dutch 
butter exporters; the Jurgens and the 
Van den Berghs. As the business grew, 
friendship cooled and competition 
harpened. 
¢ Lever’s Idea—On the British side, 
William Heskith Lever, son of a 
well-to-do wholesale grocer, got the 
idea of packaging and branding soap, 
heretofore sold like cheese across the 
counter, with the storekeeper slicing 
is much as the buyer wanted. Lever 
launched a wide advertising campaign, 
and by 1884 he was in business for 
himself with Sunlight Soap. 

In 1906, Lever still wasn’t making 
the soap he packaged and sold, but 
his business had spread to Europe, the 
U.§., Canada, South America, Austra 
lia. By 1929, Lever Bros. was well into 
soap making, with factories in 22 
countries and was beginning to manu 
facture margarine in Britain. Lever 
had acquired retail shops, fishing fleets, 
plantations in Africa and the Pacific 

The Jurgens and Van den Berghs, 
meanwhile, had been battling fiercely 
Each had huge international operations 
in the mid-1920s, producing between 
them scme 400,000 tons of margarine 
yearly. Despairing of getting along by 
greement, the two decided to merge 
in 1927 
* Inevitable Amalgamation—T'wo years 
later brought the inevitable—the largest 
commercial amalgamation in European 
history as the Jurgens and Van den 
Berghs joined forces with Lever Bros 
Ihe two Unilevers came into being 
ind a raft of continental competitor 
were absorbed 

It was a inarriage of enlightened self 
interest Aside from markets and 
management, the Dutch brought the 
best technical skill that the margarine 
business knew at the time. The Levers 
contributed 75% of Britain’s soap 
trade, and one of the best sales pro 
motion staffs of the day. Now the 
effort that had gone into bucking onc 
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| “LATIN AMERICAN 
1) SELLING” 








What does this mean to you 
in LATIN AMERICAN selling? 


Vision Magazine (Spanish) and Visao (Portuguese) are where 
business men South of the Border get their news in their own 
language .. . particularly, what affects the economic outlook. 
That's why Latin America's Executive Newsmagazines devoted 
a recent cover story to the subject—and here, for example, is 
one way the “Perspectiva Economica para 1955" has already 
translated into U. S. sales: 





3'/2 Million Dollars in Farm Equipment 
Sales in Mexico From One Area Alone! 


That's typical of what the business boom in Latin America 
can mean to you. !f you want to reach people like yourself in 
the other half of the Hemisphere, put your message in the 
media that is keeping pace with the spectacular growth of the 
market. Reliable facts and figures are available—write for com- 
plete information. 


VISION, Incorporated 
231 East Sist Street * New York 22, M. Y. 
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GEOFFREY HEYWORTH 





another could be devoted to modern- 
izing, expanding, and “doing-in” com- 
petitors, although not many remained 
by 1929. 

¢ U.S. Competitors—Perhaps Uni 
lever's stiffest competitors through the 
vears have been Procter & Ganible and 
Colgate-Palmolive in the U.S. And 
it’s the American market that has given 
the Europe-born Unilever a good bit 
of trouble through the years. 

Lever came to the U.S. as part of 
his driving ambition to build an empire; 
but for years it seemed too far removed 
from his personal control. There have 
been periods of great growth—under 
Francis Countway (the promoter of 
“B.O.” and Lifebuoy as the cure), 
Lever Bros. increased its U.S. gross 


Man-made barnacies from $l-million in 1913 to $45-million 


in 1929. 

save the she * Costly Mistake—But in the decade 
ca before the war, Unilever made one of 

its few big mistakes. It had actually 


; been working on synthetic soaps, but 
A few Federated magnesium anodes protect ship hulls against decided there was no future in the 


corrosion for two or three years. Installed in ballast tanks, they business. It wasn’t until World War 
descale tank interiors and prevent further scale formation. Tank II, when a fats shortage developed and 
cleaning time is reduced. Cargo contamination is cut to a minimum. the increasing consumer acceptance of 
th ful life of old hins | ded | of col detergents became apparent, that Uni 

O OST Ie OF Cle GY ROW Ups © Gen by control of gal- lever started pushing them. But the 
vanic corrosion which destroys many tons of metal every year. delay cost a lot of ground. Even at 
home in Britain, Procter & Gamble’s 
detergents (Tide and others) outsell 
Unilever's (Surf, etc.) 


Federated’s Corrosion Advisory Service, available to ship- 
builders and ship owners who wish to install protective zinc or 


magnesium anode systems, is typical of the research, development The company has had other U.S. 
and service facilities by which Federated guides users to most 0blems. The purchase of Harriet 
effective use of non-ferrous metals. lubbard Ayer, the cosmetic company, 
didn’t pan out, and it was sold recently 

Cathodic protection is also valuable for underground pipe- at a loss. Many outsiders believe the 
lines or wherever underground or marine conditions contribute relationship with Charles (“The Boy 


Wonder”) Luckman as president of 
Lever Bros., and subsequent disagree- 
ments, set the company back at a 
critical time. 

Lever Bros.’ annual sales are only 


a small part of the total empire. But 
Witla at $100-million or so, they are impor- 
tant. Unilever sets great store—and has 


to the destruction of valuable metal structures. Consult with 
Federated engineers at “Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY done a lot of worrving—about red res 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. in its U.S. subsidiary. During 1954, 
In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., Toronto and Mentreal 


however, the improving tea business of 
Alomiowm, Anodes, Bebbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Pretucts, Magnesium, Selders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. (90% Unilever- 
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owned) is reported to have pulled the 
U.S. operations into the black. 


iV. Management Problem 


Ask Lord Geoffrey Heyworth, chair- 
man of Unilever, Ltd., what his biggest 
problem is and he'd likely answer peo- 
ole. There are perhaps 200 men who 
nave the decision-making power that 
can make or mar business as a whole 
Che problem, then, is to insure the 
quality of the 200. Heyworth and Uni 
lever tee developed an elaborate svs 
tem for developing young executives 

Initiative, says Unilever, is a tender 
plant. The problem is to encourage it, 
but keep control at headquarters in 
areas where it counts. The farflung 
Unilever executives get a lot of local 
1utonomy—but are visited regularly by 
“contact” executives, who range the 
world from London “suggesting,” and 
carrving information back and forth. 
It's a flexible system, with a lot of 
centralized authority or a lot of local 
autonomy, depending on the men, 
the markets, the countries. It has the 
mark of Geoffrey Heyworth on it. 
¢ Top-Level Team—At 61, Heyworth 
is considered one of Britain’s keenest 
businessmen. He started as a junior 
clerk, has been considered a marketing- 
man, is an all-round dominant person 
ality. His partner for years has been 
Paul Rykens, chairman of Unilever NV 
and vice chairman of Ltd. (Heyworth 
in turn is vice-chairman of NV). Ry 
kens is an urbane Dutchman, and the 
group’s top financial man. 

“They are as different as an English 
man and a Dutchman can be,” says 
an associate. “They always seem to 
reach the same decision, but by totally 
different routes.” Rykens, now 66, is 
upposed to be retired, but is working 
as hard as ever. The two men, like the 
two Unilevers, work as a team, not 
as a careful balance of an English fac- 
tion against a Dutch faction. 
¢ The Future—For the future, Uni- 
lever means to stick to its last—foods 
ind cleanliness. It’s a field with ample 
room for expansion, one in which a 
steady parade of new products and new 
developments are expected. These pros 
pects probably will make the business 
moze competitive The big United 
States companies will expand their over- 
cas markets; locally, new national com- 
petitors will go into the soap and fat 
business. 

That poses odd problems. In one 
market, Unilever might have to cut 
its prices to meet those of an inter- 
national competitor. In another, Uni- 
lever might want to lower its prices 
But a Unilever price cut might force 
smaller local competitors out of busi- 
ness, and Unilever would get blamed 
as a nasty, monopolistic foreign impe- 
rialist. Such is the world of Unilever. 
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ired of your 
present letterhead? 


Lester Beall, leading American graphic arts 
designer, has prepared a portfolio of new 
letterheads on Parsons cotton fiber paper. 
They’re in the “Letterhead Design 
Manual” written by Mr. Beall. 






There are no finer bond and writing papers than 
those made by Parsons. In this new portfolio are 
designs on L’Envoi, Old Hampden Bond, Par- 
sons Bond and Heritage Bond — from the most 
luxurious to the most economical of new cotton 
fiber papers. For your free copy of the “Letter- 
head Design Manual” write on your business or 
professional stationery to Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, Department 14, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


© prc ioss 


PARSONS PAPER 


mF aN 

















How Other European Companies 


Unilever isn’t an isolated 
example of foreign manufac- 
turers forging ahead. 


Like Unilever, the companies on the 
ht-and on the following pages—are 
omime more familiar to American 
busin Like Unilever, they are in 


thn m of great European manufac- 
tures engaged in world trade; they 
V bulk large im any expansion of 
international business. Americans meet 
i ¢ corporations as competitors, oc- 
f nally as partners, and even as in- 


tment 


iIness weex’s list is not exclusive; 


these companies are not necessarily the 
west’ nor the “most progressive” 

of European industry, Look at them 
ther as a sampling. The list is limited 

t. manufacturers whose nucleus of op 


itions is Britain or the Continent, 
who are scouring the world for business, 
whose shares may be bought in the 
marketplace The classification omits 
great international oi] companies (Brit 
i Petroleum, Roval Dutch/Shell); 
expanding privately owned outfits such 
» Germany's Krupp; government or 
quast-government companies (Renault, 
Volkswagen); vast holding companies 
hke Beleim’'s Sofina 
* Scope—BUSINESS WEEK'S list of com- 


pani pans wide fields—chemicals 
(which seem to have spawned some 
of the world’s largest trusts), light 
metal juto electricity and elec 
i paper, synthetic fibers, steel 
product Nearly all are great imno 
vat nearly all have benefited mightily 
f l.urope’s lusty business boom. 


¢ Haze—Jnst how much some have 
benefited isn't clear: Continental com 
panies particularly are close-mouthed, 
ind leave a lot of questions to the most 
killful analyst and reader of reports 
in the thumbnail sketches at right, 
me figures are estimates, and all are 
tated in dollar equivalents of foreign 
rencies at the present exchange.) 
Chis makes things difficult for U.S. 
competitors and investors. Yet many 
more Americans are investing abroad, 
especially in British companies. But 
this investment stretches across the 
Channel And one of the things 
that strikes brokers in foreign securities 
is the diversity of their requests for 
information According to one Wall 
Streetcer—Model, Roland & Stone— 
We may hear from an old-line New 
England trust that hasn't been in for- 
cign securities in 25 years—or an 
Italian-American who may be a bit 
vague about du Pont, but figures 
Montecatini is a household word.” 
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BOWATER 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


PHILIPS 











Wha they are 


ad 


Bowater Paper Corp. Ltd., British 
paper merchants since 1881, began mak- 
ing newsprint in 1926, now is world’s 
leading producer, with |-million tons 
capacity. It’s a recent favorite of inves- 
tors in North America, where 50% of 
Bowater interests are located. 


British Motor Corp. Ltd., biggest of 
the British Big Five, is the largest auto 
maker outside the U.S. It was born with 
the recent merger of the Austin and 
Morris companies, who brought with 
them their own subsidiaries at home and 
abroad. Many British plants, and assem- 
bly operations, in the Commonwealth. 


Courtaulds Ltd., world’s largest pro- 
ducer of rayon, began in the 18th 
Century silk trade, started rayon pro- 
duction in 1904, developed the industry 
in Britain, U.S., and Europe. Now owns 
half of British Nylon Spinners (with 
ICI), and all of British Cellophane. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
largest industrial undertaking in British 
Commonwealth, was born in 1926 by 
union of four companies. Probably 
second to du Pont as a chemical pro- 
ducer, it has M03 subsidiaries, 80 fac- 
tories employing 80,000 in 22 countries. 


N. V. Philips Clocilampenfabricken 
(Philips Incandescent Lamp Works 
Ltd.) set up a factory in 1891. Until 
1930's, electric lights were main prod- 
uct; now it’s largest clectrical equipment 
maker outside Us. Employs 120,000, 
has 30 European factories, many abroad. 
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Expand Toward World Markets 


What-they make 


a 


Newsprint, magazine roll coated 
pers, banks and cleansing tissue, 
fiber drums, waxed and greaseproof 
papers, kraft, chipboard, hardboard, acous- 


land, licland Norvey, Sweden, US, 
Canada. 


Austin, Morris, Nuffield, Riley cars; 
trucks, buses, tractors, military vehicles; 
gasoline and diesel engines. 


Viscose rayon yarn and staple, cellulose 
ee “ad pene -t and knitted rayon, nylon, 

1 molding — transparent 
film, chemicals and machinery used in 


rayon manufacture and processing. 


Alkalis (nearly 100% of British total 
dyestuffs (60% ), fertilizers, leather 
synthetic fibers, industria! chemicals, 
a limestone, nonferrous metal 


drugs, ye ali in all 12,000 differen 


products. 


Lighting of all kinds, radio and TV, 
phonographs and records, shavers, elec- 
tron tubes, medical equipment, drugs, in- 
secticides, radioactive isotopes, control 
instruments, transistors, telephone and 
telegraph equipment, cyclotrons — and its 


own paper, car f , ceramics, 
cenit, ein, diamond tools, 


Govsi mess ween 
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How are they doing 


> 


Assets — at over $200-million — have doubled in five years; 1954 

ings were 32% above 1953. Bowater now accounts for 60% 
of British newsprint market, plus im t to Common- 
wealth and elsewhere. Bowater has launched $100-million, five- 
year expansion, with $25-million into a big new Tennessee plant 
a $75-million in British milis “ ora ns rd 

on soaring demand — at home in Britain, in the US., 
Seal scuadenieinted Lotin Amesten and Aa. 


In 1953-54, the latest reported year, BMC produced over 350,000 
vehicles; and a good bit more in 1954, when the British industry 
combined to turn out |-million vehicles (for the first time). 
BMC is expandi ises a 50% increase (to 12,500 units 
weekly) by mid-1956, There’s an awakening, competitive home 
market to serve, and stiff competition in world markets (BMC 
sold 48% of its cars abroad in 1953-54). BMC is still shaking 
down its new empire, looking ahead on diesel engines, gas turbine 
cars, and plowing back profits. 


Unlike many in the rayon business, Courtaulds production and 
earnings have shown almost uninterrupted growth — profits have 
nearly tripled between 1947 and 1954, Total capacity isn’t known 
— but rtaulds produced 200-million Ib. of staple fiber in 
Britain alone, with major additions coming along, rtaulds is 
worldwide — and growing fast in the U.S. The company had to 
sell American Viscose 1 devel the war, but is now back with 
Courtaulds (Alabama), this year tripling its capacity to 150-mil- 
lion Ib., maybe a third of the Us. market. 


Total assets of the p now stand at about $1.5-billion; con- 
solidated sales in 1954 were $985-million (about the same as 
Union Carbide in the U.S.), up 25% over 1953, Profits 
jumped 23.6%, and have more than quadrupled since the war. 
Cl capital spending has come to over $500-million since 1946 
— and company expects to spend more and more, to meet compe- 
tition in world markets. ICI invented Polyethylene and Terylene 
(Dacron) and is pushing titanium production, petrochemicals, 
synthetic rubber, and nonferrous metal alloys, of which it is larg- 
est producer outside the U.S. 


With upwards of 6,000 patents — many in nuclear physics — 
Phili one it’s a natural in an electronic, atemic, and TV- 
watching world, Its 1954 sales volume — about $500 million — 
is four times 1947, almost double 1950. Net earnings have more 
than quadrupled since 1947. Huge, highly profitable, low-cost, 
Philips is pouring money into research — expanding everywhere in 
the world, including the U.S. Rumor has it that one day Philips 
will try to raise money here. 


continued next poge 











Fire! But 
this building 
didn’t burn 


Ta BE 






Just before this photo was taken, 
this Butler building wos wrapped 
in flames from an adjoining fire. 


it’s a fire-safe 


BUTLER 


steel building 


Time and again, fire-safe Butler steel 
buildings have earned an unexpected 
bonus for their owners. In roaring in- 
fernos, they have shielded their contents 

with only a few dollars worth of dam- 
age to easily replaceable covering panels. 
They have contained interior fires, leav- 
ing surrounding inflammable buildings 
untouched 





If fire strikes your present buildings— 
rebuild with Butler. Half finished at the 
factory —they are bolt-assembled in less 
than half the usual erection time. Be- 
sicles being fire-safe, there are many more 
important Butler construction features 
that save you important money. Learn 
the whole story ...send coupon today. 


aD 


Menutacturers ef Ol 
Steel Buildings ¢ farm 
Dry Cleaners Equipment © Specie! Products 


Factories of 
Kore City, Me. © Getesberg, i. © Minneapolls, Minn. 
Richmond, Coll. © Bimingham, Ale. © Houston, Texas 


| fo promp! -eply address Mice nearest you 

| SUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 

| 7209 ©. 19%) Street, Kansas City 26, Me 

i 913A Sinth Avenve, $.6. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ale. 

| Dept. 13A, Richmond, Collf, 

| Please meill more infermetion on 

i 

| 

| 

! 

| 


Burle steel buildings 


NAME 





ADORESS . = — 


State 


! 
' 
i 
! 
i 
i 
! 
! 
! 
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! 
! 
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. 
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~ 
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Leverkusen, West Germany 


MANNESMANN 


Munict 


MICHELIN 


“A>) 
aur’ 


PECHINEY 





Who they are 


> 


Montecatini is a monster mining-chem- 
ical-metals trust — many companies, 
assets (stated at $600-million) — and 
fast becoming a world chemical factor. 
Every sixth Italian freight car is said to 
carry products of the Montecatini group. 


eal 5 tg Me 
Gavi Ly Tce ee 


Farbenfabriken Bayer A. G. originated 


one of the world’s great trademarks, but 
lost it in many countries during World 
War I (Sterling Drug owns Bayer cross 
in U.S.). Bayer helped form great I. G. 
Farben trust, Europe's largest, in 1916. 
Now one of the most important suc- 
cessors to decartelized Farben, with 
assets of over $300-million. 


OLE SAT PKA 
‘ | eee 


Mannesmann A. G. was founded in 
1890 by Mannesmann brothers, inven- 
tors of seamless steel pipe-making re 
ess, and picked up big Gomen coal and 
steel processing interests. Split three 
ways . postwar decartelization, but 
group is getting together again. 


Pie Se S ae 


es beets ens 4. Wes - 


Siemens & Halske A. G. was founded 
108 years ago in Berlin, is now making 
everything a combination Westing- 
house, GE, RCA, and Western Electric 
might produce. Of the 10 major pieces 
of the group in Germany, Siemens 
Schuckertwerke A. G. is larger and 
more powerful than the parent. Assets 
rated conservatively at $400-million. 


as! oe a Bae iGliandeas 


Cie. Generale des Establissments Mich- 
elin, France's great tire manufacturer, 
nearly 100 years old, now dominates 
Citroen, which ranks just behind gov- 
ernment’s Renault as largest French 
auto and truck maker. Michelin con- 
trols some 70% of the French tire 
market. 


Pechiney began producing soda 100 
years ago, branched out into chemicals 
and aluminum (now 60% of its busi- 
ness). It owns, wholly or in part, 13 
other companies and manufacturing in- 
terests in Europe and overseas. Pechiney 
is bigger than its capitalization, now 
being expanded by 50%, appears. 
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Pyrites, sulfur and sulfuric acid (1.2-mil- 
lion tons, most of Italy’s), bauxite and 
aluminum (half of Italian output), lead, 
zinc, marble, oil, natural gas, fungicides, 
insecticides, industrial chemicals, anti- 
biotics, plastics, paints, explosives, .dyes, 
acetate, nylon and other synthetics, jute, 
and — 2.3-billion kwh. of power, 7% of 
Italy’s total. 


Organic and inorganic chemicals, dyc- 


stuffs, drugs, insecticides, chemical fibers, 
Agfa photo products, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, Bayer licenses, processes, patents 
(many ‘of them were seized during the 


war) are in use everywhere. 


Pipes and tubes — seamless and welded, 

plates and sheets, rolled steel products, 

ipeline systems, refining equipment, 
ilers, valves, tools. 


Telephone and tclegraph equipment, tele- 
printers, signalling devices, fire alarms, 
radio-T'V equipment, pneumatic convey- 
ors, clectron microscopes, clectron tubes, 
cables, timing systems, heavy clectrical 
— locomotives, turbogenerators, 
phonograph records, X-ray equipment, 
construction cnginecring. 


Tires, tubes for autos, trucks, bicycles, 
baby carriages, even subway trains run- 
ning on rubber. Unlike U.S. rubber man- 
ufacturers, Michelin makes no other rub- 
ber products. Patents and processes 
licensed in U.S., and throughout the 
world. 


Sy eee a 


Aluminum (100,000 tons, 80% of French 
total); magnesium; chemicals derived 
from salt, alumina, chlorine; plastics; 
fertilizers; trochemicals, insecticides, 
synthetic fibers. Patents and processes 
lheensed in U.S. and throughout the 
world. 
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Montecatini, looking for new fields, is becoming a competitor 
everywhere. Salesmen tour Asia and Latin America, exports are 
moving up to perhaps 20% of all sales (over $300-million). 
Montecatini is making technical deals (especially for its Faus- 
ser chemical processes) in the U.S., India, Japan, Latin America. 
An armory of new products is coming up in drugs, synthetic fibers, 
petrochemicals — and Montecatini men are hunting radioactive 
materials. They've sunk $200-million into new plants in the 
past decade, have a 1955 research budget of $30-million. 


Bayer, like West Germany, is booming. Total turnover jumped 
from $150-million in 1950 (26% exported) to $300-million-plus 
last year (37% exported), Manufacturing subsidiaries in Brazil, 
Argentina; a new once is planned for Pakistan and Ba ts are 
dickering elsewhere, too. Bayer is a 50% partner with Monsanto 
in a West Virginia plastic enterprise. Capital spending last yeas 
hit $46-million, with $12-million more for research, A raft of new 
products in plastics, dyes, insecticides, drugs, fibers coming along. 


MAES Hel 


Mannesmann is close-mouthed about its business—but optimistic 
and expansive in outlook. Total turnover is rated conservatively 
at $270-million, a growing percentage for export. Mannesmann is 
increasingly world-minded, with a major steel plant in Brazil, 
investments in a U.S. plastics and metals company, interests in 
Luxembourg and yaad ses in Europe. Company just announced 
a $20-million, 225,000 ton-yearly steel pipe plant for Canada, 
And now Mannesmann is developing plastic piping. 


ple: 
ee 


Group sales jumped 20% last year to some $370-million, three 
times 1948 levels, with exports now quarter of total as compared 
to 4% in 1948. Siemens engineers are installing new phones, TV, 
and locomotives at home; putting communications equipment 
into Argentina, Spain, Venezucla, France, Morocco; building 
dams, power plants, bridges in Afghanistan, Iraq, Switzerland. 
Slowly but surely Siemens is’ buying back control of overseas 
marketing (and some manufacturing) companies, seized during 
the war. 

a9 *. Be | to ye FA : + oT 
Michelin is typically French, close-mouthed, and carries its assets 
at a ridiculously low figure. Company has increased capacity, 
built new plants, decentralized in France; abroad there are man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries in Britain, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
Argentina—and sales organizations in many other nations, Mich- 
clin say it is doing well in the U.S. market with a stecl-cord truck 
tire, For everything but its Indo-China rubber plantations, Mich- 
clin takes an hopeful view of the future. 


Reckoned one of the case pee met world-minded French 


companies, Pechiney increased sales 25% last year, to over $100- 
millon; profits jumped 20%, exports (a high 32% of total sales 
in 1953) dropped off a bit. Big increases in chemical production 
in 1954. Pechiney uses 6% of all French electric power, and 
is looking for more — abroad. A major aluminum project under 
way in the French Cameroons, and a hydr «smelter for 
French Guinea, Expanding operations in Argentina, Brazil; 
clectrometallurgical deals in Turkey, Yugoslavia, India, 














WHETHER YOU 


BUY ABROAD— 


Complete and confidential information 
on availability of foreign raw mate- 
rials and manufactured products .. . 
quality and prices .. . reliability of 
suppliers... shipments t other coun- 
tries can be developed for you 
wickly and inexpensively in any of 
the key areas of the world by er- 
seas Business Services. 


SELL ABROAD— | 


What is the potential for your com- 
ny's products in foreign markets? 
Vhere should you put your sales em- 
asis? Who are your competitors and 
ow are they selling? What distribu- 
tion facilities are open? Overseas Busi- 
ness Services can give you an accur- 
ate unbiased answer to make your 
foreign marketing more profitable. 


MANUFACTURE ABROAD— 
You need thousands of facts before 


committing your company to an over- 
seas manufacturing ram, or to a 
licensing agreement with a foreign 
firm. Overseas Business Services pro- 
vides on-the spot reports on materials, 
equipment, wages, prices, taxes, legis- 
lation, remittance of profits. 


MARKET RESEARCH IS VITAL 


Mistakes about foreign markets are 
easy to make, tough to discover, diffi- 
cult to correct, Sound management 
cisions require reliable advance infor- 
mation, Overseas Business Services has 
providing this help to interna- 
tional business concerns since 1949, 
with every project tailored to the in- 
dividual client's exact specifications. 


Write for explanation of how we can belp 
your company build its foreign business profs 
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Steel in Resurgent Germany 


Production likely to top Britain’s this year, for third ~ 
rank in world . . . London wants atom experts . . . Skouras 


in Africa . . . Chile’s inflation. 


The stage seems set for West Ger- 
many to become the world’s third steel 
, tanking behind the U.S. and 
ussia. Ruhr mills turned out nearly 
10.3-million tons during the first six 
months; with order books choked, Ger- 
man steel masters say they'll hit 21-mil- 
lion tons by yearend. 

Britain, heretofore the third producer, 
may just reach 20-million tons, up from 
18.8-million in 1954. That would be 
no match for the German increase of 
20% over the year. In the margin of 
difference, by the way, will be orders 
for British steel that were shifted to 
the Ruhr during Britain’s paralyzing 
transport strikes. 

But Germany isn’t able to export so 
much as it hoped to. For three months 
running, Germany has been a net steel 
importer, with soaring home demand 
cutting into export . Meanwhile 
some observers question how long the 
German steel boom will keep at its 
present rate. 

. 


Wanted: atomic scientists. That's 
the plea of Britain’s Atomic Energy 
Authority, which reckons it is short at 
least 1,000 technical people. 

Britain is expanding and accelerating 
its government research in nuclear 
energy; at the same time industry has 
been given the green light to get into 
the business. at alone causes a 
manpower squeeze. But even in indus- 
try, Britain is notorious for low pay 
levels for technical men. An acronauti- 
cal engineer, for example, may start 
out with a major aircraft manufacturer 
for as little as £400 ($1,120). 

Fundamentally, the problem is 
chronic—the shortage of trained people 
no matter what the pay, And it will 
take time to work a solution. Mean- 


mogul, has 
pleted his big deal in Africa (BW — 
Jul.2°55,p68). 

His 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 
takes over control of the Schlesinger 
African chain, 150 movie houses from 
Capetown to Kenya, plus insurance 
companies, citrus groves, hotels, res- 


taurants, amusement parks. With the 
Schlesinger acquisition, Skouras gets 
an important chunk of stock in J. Ar- 
thur Rank’s Odeon circuit in Britain. 


Chile’s inflation can no longer be 
termed “galloping’—it’s now jet-pro- 


Early last week, you needed 700 
faltering pesos to buy one U.S. dollar, 
up from 485 pesos May 31. The peso 
has firmed up some this week with 
the settlement of a transport-commu- 
nications strike. But the settlement 
itself gives the inflation spiral another 
curl, 

Chile’s economic crisis—complicated 

ominous political ruamblings—is worse 
than ever. 

In a desperate effort to find a remedy, 
the Chileans have summoned consult 
ants Klein & Sachs, of Washington, to 
submit a plan for economic reform. It 
was Klein & Sachs whose recommenda- 
tions several years ago helped put Peru 
on a firmer financial footing. 

No doubt Klein can come up with 
sound ideas for Chile. But that’s not 
the problem. Rather it’s one of getting 
recommendations applied and followed 
through, however unpalatable they may 
be. In Pera the Odria dictatorship 
courageously carried out the Klein pre- 
scription for freeing the economy. 
Whether the weak, vacillating Chilean 
overnment can do the same is some- 
thing else. 


Belgians are expanding their stake in 
North American Oil. Canadian Petro- 
fina Ltd., subsidiary of the Brussels oil 
combine, has anted up $23.2-million for 
controlling interest in Western Lease- 
holds Ltd., Calgary (with interests in 

roducing wells, big undeveloped land- 
foldings). Petrofina, just a couple of 
years in Canada, has to date set up a 
400-dealer retail system, taken control 
of two Western producers, is building a 
modern refinery at Montreal (BW— 
Apr.16°55,p170). 
Swedes, meanwhile, are making a 
for Latin America. Some 50 manu- 
turers, and the Stockholm govern- 
ment, are mounting a Swedish Indus- 
trial Fair in Lima, , i next month— 
and hope to attract visitors from around 
the continent. 
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Travelers to these great midwestern cities will 


be welcomed with friendly hospitality at four 


famous Hilton and Statler hotels. Superbly 


located in the heart of the city, each hotel is 
close to transportation centers, business areas 
and shops. With their attractive accommoda- 
tions, thoughtful service and wide variety of 
restaurants, these hotels offer the very best 
in comfort, convenience and value. In qual- 
ity and perfection they reflect the same high 
standards which are found in the entire group 


of Hilton and Statier Hotels around the world. 


HILTON HOTELS 
In Ne York: The Waidorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Roose 
The New Vorker * /n Chicago: Palmer House, The Conrad Hilto 
In Washington, D. ¢ The Mayflower * Jn St. Louis, Mo 
The Jeflersorn * /n Dayton, Ohio: The Dayton Biltmore * 
Columbus, Ohio: The Deshier Hilton * In Houston, Texas 
Shamrock Hilton * /n Fl Paso, Texa The Hilton Hotel * /a Fort 
Worth, Texas: The Hilton Hotel * Jn Albuquerque, Ni Mexico 
The Hilton Hotel * /n Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton * /a 
an Juan, Puerto Rice The Caribe Hilton * /n Madrid Spain 
The Castellana Hilton * Ja /stanbul, Turke The Istanbul Hilton 


STATLER HOTELS 


In New York. Washington, Boston, Hartford. Buffalo. Cleve 
Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
In Beverl Hill California (Opening August 1955 
In Datlas, Texa (Opening Fall, 1955) 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by simply 
contacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group 


Executive Offices Chicago 5, Iii 
Conrad N. Hilton 
PRESIDENT 


THE DAYTON BILTMORE 




















NOTHING 
PROTECTS 

LIKE 

STAINLESS STEEL 


In the world of products and equipment, 
just as in Nature, protection is the difference 
between a long life and a too-early end 
Many materials are good-looking. Some 
are strong. Some resist corrosion. But not 
one other commercially-available material 
offers the same combination of beauty, high 
strength, high hardness and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear that stainless steel 
can give you. Not one has the ability to 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Allegheny Metal 


Werehouse stocks carried by oll Ryerson steel plants 





“13 pes 





protect as completely, last as long and cost 
you as little in the long run 

These qualities in Allegheny Metal can 
boost the salespower of a product, or cut the 
operating costs of equipment often with 
little or no increase in first cost. Very likely 
yew have problems where these advantages 
can bring you benéfits. Let us work with 
you. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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This will be a record breaking year for U. 8. foreign trade—both ex- 
ports and imports. That's the midyear calculation of government trade offi- 
cials. 


Commercial exports should be about $14-billion and imports around 
$11.2-billion, based on projections of trade figures for the first five months 
of the year. 

For exports, that would be a $1.2-billion increase over 1954. Exports 
would even top the boom year 1951, when commercial shipments were 
$13.9-billion. (In 1947, postwar reconstruction demands pushed our exports 
to $15.4-billion.) 


For imports, it would set an all-time record. The previous high was 
$11-billion, reached in 1951. (Last year’s imports totaled $10.2-billion.) 


If these predictions prove accurate, we will be selling $2.8-billion more 
goods abroad this year than we are buying. 

But if you allow for services and U. S. military spending abroad, the 
trade deficit will be more than offset. In fact, the exchange reserves of for- 
eign countries should rise by about $1-billion. 


The strength of U. 8S. exports is a real surprise to the experts. 

Earlier in the year they had predicted that exports would be (1) di- 
verted somewhat to the home market by the economic upswing; and (2) 
reduced by tight money policies abroad and a general slackening of foreign 
demand, 

But the upswing in exports that started in 1954 continued right 
through the first quarter of this year. 

Commercial shipments averaged $1,156-million per month in the first 
three months. Preliminary estimates for the second quarter put the monthly 
average at $1,173-million. 

The first-quarter import figure was $913-million per month and the 
second-quarter, according to preliminary estimates, $910-million. 


The figures for the first quarter show that Europe accounted for the 
largest gain of all areas. Commercial shipments from the U. §. tetaled $1.1- 
billion, as against $688-million for the first quarter of 1954. 


Two things have accounted for the growth in the European market: (1) 
the strength of the business boom there; and (2) the removal of many bar- 
riers to the sale of U. S. goods. 


Some significant jumps show in our big industrial export items when 
you compare first-quarter 1955 with the first-quarter a year ago: 


Electrical machinery: $205-million against $165-million. 

Iron and steel products: $180-million against $115-million. 
Chemicals and related products: $257-million against $203-million. 
Autos, parts and accessories: $362-million against $317-million. 


This week, on the eve of Geneva, Moscow tossed the West a stiff curve 
on the German question. 
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In a semi-official Tass statement the Kremlin insisted that German 
neutrality between East and West is its price for Germany's unification. 


This hasn’t basically changed the Western outlook on Geneva (page 25). 
None of the Western leaders—certainly not Secy. of State Dulles or Chan- 
cellor Adenauer—has looked for a quick solution to the German issue. 


The Soviet statement doesn’t shut the door on a diplomatic compromise 
that would permit the foreign ministers to go into post-Geneva negotia- 
tions on Germany. However, if Premier Buiganin refuses any compromise 
at all, the summit meeting is sure to deadlock on this key problem. 


There may be a clue to what was behind the Tass statement in an al- 
most simultaneous announcement of additions to the Kremlin hierarchy 
—additions that strengthen the hand of party boss Khrushchev. 


Two members have been added to the Presidium—both close associ- 


ates of Khrushchev. At the same time the party boss has strengthened his 
position in the Central Committee by putting other associates in key posi- 
tions, 


Khrushchev is usually linked with Molotov in pushing a tough line 
toward the West. 


Peking has lowered iis sights for Red China’s first five-year plan. 

The Mao regime has officially cut its target for agriculture by half— 
the increases for both grain output and collectivization have been reduced. 

On industry, there is official silence except for a claim that 48% of the 
plan has been achieved in its first two years. 

In fact, the evidence points to a reduction in plans for construction 


of industrial plants. Apparently Meseow has told Peking to take it easy, 
that China’s original goals can’t be met on the basis of scheduled deliveries 


of Soviet capital equipment. 


Plans made last year by Chancellor Adenauer and France’s Mendes- 
France for industrial cooperation have started to bear fruit. 


Joint French-German companies have been organized to: 
* Exploit the iron ore deposits at Gabon, French Equatorial Africa. 


* Build prefabricated houses for North Africa and other French pos 
sessions. 


A revolt has developed in Britain's Tory party against the government’s 
sudden decision to raise the price of nationalized coal by 18%. 

The hike in prices is meant to wipe out a big Coal Board deficit. The 
Board has had to bring in heavy imports of U. S. coal. And it has taken the 
loss on high-priced American coal that it resold at the lower British do- 
mestic price. 


The government's decision to average the two prices will cost British 
coal consumers £55-million during the rest of 1955, £118-million in 1956. 


Business is protesting violently against the increase. Some Tory back- 
benchers say that it will price British goods out of world markets. 


Hewever, the Eden government will stick te its general policy of re- 
storing a free price system. 
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look at all photocopyers ...then you'll buy DR/-STAT 


You'll find that the Peerless Dri-Stat 
system gives more than any other 
photocopy system: 

¢ It gives sharp black and white copies 
quickly, efficiently and accurately... 
records, manuscripts, letters, clippings, 
notations, designs in pen or pencil, in 
color or in black and white; even pages 
from books. 

* It is the only photocopy system that 
works in bright office light. You use 
it as a desk-top machine in any brightly 
lighted office without awkward shields 
or booths. 


PEERLESS 
ge 4 
SN 


¢ It is easier to operate. The broad 
range of Peerless “Bright-Light” Pa- 
pers, and the simple controls on the 
Dri-Stat Photocopyer make anyone in 
your office a photocopy expert after 
brief instruction. 

¢ Dri-Stat really costs you less than 9¢ 
per photocopy. You don’t waste copies 
to get your settings just right. Anyone 
can make a good copy every time. 

¢ It is built for the wear and tear of 
office use. No breakable plastic parts, 
Handsome al!-steel cabinet won't warp, 
crack or chip. 


¢ The entire Dri-Stat system, both pa- 
pers and machines, is made in America 
in a modern factory. Supplies and 
service are available promptly when 
you need them, 

Best of all, a modern lifetime Dri-Stat 
Photocopyer costs no more than less 
efficient photocopyers. BE SURE TO 
SEE THE DRI-STAT BEFORE YOU 
BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY EQUIP- 
MENT. We'll be pleased to arrange a 
demonstration through our national 
distributor organization. There's a 
Peerless Dri-Stat Distributor near you. 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York 


I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and 
how it can cut my stenographic expense. 


[) Send literature 
NAME... 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS.. 
CITY... 


ZONE 


| Arrange a demonstration for me. 


Title 


STATE 




















Employers who still have to bargain 
with unions this year and during the 
carly months of 1956 can expect to 
face one, or a combination, of the two 
settlement patterns set in major con- 
tract negotiations so far this year. 

For management, both alternatives 
are unpopular. The likelihood that 
many unions will try to combine gains 
from both patterns can make bargain- 
ing difficult, and trouble rae 9 

Currently, the alternatives are: 

*A small wage increase and 
added, costly “fringe” gains: This is 
the pattern of the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) contracts that include a 
74¢ hourly increase in pay and about 
124¢ spread over pensions, insurance, 
and the cost of the controversial new 
supplement to unemployment pay. 

* A straight and sizable pay hike, 
the pattern of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) basic steel agreements boosting 
wages an average 15¢ an hour—or 
about 74%. 

Employers are already feeling the 
effects of these settlement patterns. 
Wage demands have shot up. De- 
mands for greater “fringe” gains, in 
some instances for wage or work guar- 


130 


antees, have spread in the wake of 
UAW’'s new contracts. 
* Now Lewis—Within the next two 
months, John L, Lewis wili probably 
f° into contract negotiations with the 
ituminous coal industry. When he 
does, another pattern—or important 
bargaining factor—may be the outcome. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers, con- 
cerned over unemployment and under- 
employment among miners, are re- 
ported ready to ask for a shorter work 
day—seven hours portal-to-portal in- 
stead of the present eight (BW—Jun.9 
"55,p128). 

If UMW wins a cut in its work 
day, arguing an increased individual 
productivity of miners, that will set a 
strong precedent for umon demands 
for mele work time in other indus- 
tries with spreading automation. 
¢ Best Guess—Which demand employ- 
ers will face may depend largely on 
whether employees are primarily inter- 
ested in increased security, more money 
in the paycheck, or possibly shorter 
hours. if the recent unrest over UAW 
contracts is being interpreted correctly, 
the best guess is a general concentra- 
tion for this year on heftier pay boosts. 


Now: 
it’s Lewis’ turn. 


Where Is This Round Headed? 





The International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers (CIO), with major negotia- 
tions coming up in electrical manufac- 
turing, has served notice that it wants 
SUP (supplemented unemployment 
pay) plus “substantial” wage increases 
and various fringe gains. The United 
Rubber Workers (CIO), which has 
just won SUP at Inland Mfg. Div. of 
General Motors in Dayton, plans a 
wider drive later this year and in 1956 
for higher pay and SUP. The United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO) and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL) 
have similar demands before the meat 
packers, but their emphasis so far has 
apparently been on higher pay. That's 
likely to prove true in most other 
industries this year. 
¢ Only a Breather—For management, 
union choite of the USW pattern 
means only a breafher on UAW-type 
supplement demands. Even in steel, 
this year’s hard bargaining, which 
wound up in a short strike and a straight 
pay boost, must be considered only a 
prelude to harder bargaining in 1956 on 
what USW’s Pres. David J. McDonald 
insists must be an “honest to God” 
wage guarantee. 
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George Stephenson won a prize of £500 when his 
“Rocket” averaged 5 mph more than the rate specified by 
the Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 





He tied the railroads to a “rocket’s” tail... 


Before October 8th, 1829, rail traffic 
was handled in many localities by fixed 
engine power. Then Stephenson's 
the *“*Rocket,”’ 
hauled 13 tons at 15 mph — proving for 


“traveling engine,” 


all future railroads the practicality of 


the locomotive. 


Today, high-speed diesels roll 100 times 
the “Rocket's” record at five times its 
speed. Providing sinew to haul heavy 
loads are special alloy steels made with 
Vancoram ferro alloys. These steels 
add strength and toughness to gears, 
rocker arms and many other moving 
parts. Alloy and stainless steels also 


help solve design problems by reducing 
costly weight. Passenger cars of stain- 
less steel are lighter, stronger, more 
comfortable to ride in... more eco- 
nomical to build and operate. 


The railroads are only one of many 
industries whose growth has been tied 
to the development of alloy steels. As 
a leading producer of chromium, vana- 
dium, manganese, silicon and other 
ferro alloys, Vanadium Corporation 
helps the iron and steel maker meet 
the demands of every industry for 
finer, more versatile metals—to write 
new records of progress. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 Lexington Avenue, Mew York 17, M. Y. 
PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + CLEVELAND 





NEW LOOK IN TRAIN WINDOWS—Stainless sicel 


vista-domes are popular in the very latest pas- 
senger car design. Stainless’ strength and beauty 
serve as both a structural and decorative member. 


sf 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals, 
PLANTS—Niagora Falls, N. Y.4 Graham, W. Va.; 
Combridge, Ohio; Durango ond Noturita, Colo. 


MINES - South America, Southern Rhodesia, 
Coneda, VU. $. A. 
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Louis Horvath, 


AUGUST, 1954, lus Honath, 


UAW Local 5, asks Studebaker workers to 
accept a pay cut and other concessions. 


Studebaker Workers Endorse a 


MAY, 1955. Local 5 members present their credentials to the election committee 





Ihe internal power struggles of union 
leaders can't be ignored as a factor in 
ntract negotiations. At the bargain 
table union politics sometimes can 
have as great 
the dollars 
cment 


im effect on decisions as 
ind cents offered by man 
members of 
Auto Workers (CIO) Local 5 at Studs 
baker-Packard Corp.'s South Bend, 
Ind.) plant switched its attitude to 
ward management from cooperation 
to hostility. They voted to give strike 
to a new militant slate of officers 
month ago to succeed an 
idministration blamed for “soft” bar- 
1954 

The action carried 
mandate for the new officers. Both in 
1 dispute new work standards 
ind in negotiations over contract terms, 
the new k adership must be tough in 
bargaining—even at the cost of a strike 

What happened in South Bend could 
happen anywhere, It helps explain why 
management pleas for cost concessions 


this weel United 


powe! 


clected a 


ining m 
with it a clear 


over 


frequently are rebuffed by local 
tinion kk iders 
* Concessions—Last summer Louis 


Horvath 
illed 
vage ind 

Studebaker 


he said 


then president of Local 5, 
on his membership to swallow 
other 


costs 


contract concessions 
had to be lowered, 
or a shutdown might be nec 
After ypposition the 
recommendations were ac 
71 to 626 


cssa4©r' 
Horvath 


cepted 53 


sone 


132 





Today almost all officials of the local 
Horvath are out of office. Hor 
vath did not seek reelection, but sup 
ported a 1954 board ally 
The opposing candidate 
showed any strong political following 
before, but The person- 
alities were unimportant. The 
was decided on one issue: the 
cessions. 
* How It Happened—Studebaker Corp., 
now in the merged Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., ran into trouble in 1954 
mounted. The company blamed high 
costs and asked Local 5 to reopen the 
contract and negotiate that 
would improve its Competitive position. 

It wasn’t a new request; Studebaker 
had urged, in 1953, that the local ne 
gotiate contract terms. The plea was 
turned down, but the Horvath adminis 
tration began a quiet study of Stude 
baker's problems. It looked into the 
corporation $ finances, costs, business 
prospects, and position in the industry, 
ind sought advice from outside experts 
When Studebaker renewed its appeal 
in 1954, Local 5 leaders were pretty 
much agreed the corporation really 
needed help 

Meetings were held to explain this 
to the local membership 
wcrc 


under 


executive 
had never 
won easily 
election 


1954 con- 


Losses 


changes 


Concessions 
proposed—including the replace 


ment of an incentive system by hourly 
pay; reductions im premium pay, holi 
day pay, and other “fringe” costs; and 
im agreement allowing Studebaker to 





administration 


athletic 


put into work 
standards 

Acceptance of these proposals didn’t 
come automatically or quickly The 
members of the Studebaker local ar 
widely known for making up their own 
minds. The concessions were criticized 
as a “sellout” to Anti 
in the politically 
minded local rallied about the 
¢ Reluctant Acceptance—International 
UAW, aware of the explosive nature of 
the issue, kept hands off. Concessions 
were shouted down in first test 
But after Studebaker served notice 
that it meant business when it threat 
ened to shut down, Local 5 met on an 
field in August, 1954, heard 
Horvath explain the terms and then 
ratified them. Between 8,000 and 9,000 
members were present at the field 
Many did not cast ballots after an initial 
voice vote showed concessions would 
be approved overwhelmingly. Hence, 
the ofheial 5.371-to-626 vote in a local 
with 10,700 membership was far from 
a complete expression of opinion 
Thousands today say they opposed con 
cessions from the start, but didn’t vote 
because “the administration” had its 
critics outnumbered 

After results were tabulated, Horvath 
was widely acclaimed—outside his local 
—as a labor statesman. Within the 
local, it was evident that Horvath was 
doomed to Local 5's executive 
offices to return to his old job as oven 


cftect “competitive 


wherever justified 


management 
forces 


issuc 


votes 


leave 
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before voting in a new slate of officers. 


“Get Tough’ 


tender (at $2.354 an hour) in the 
Studebaker plant when his term was 
up 10 months later in June, 1955 
¢ Gamble—The Horvath administra- 
tion says it knew, at the time, that such 
an outcome was almost inevitable. The 
‘school field decision” would cut pay 
an average 14% (a drill press operator 
from $2.64 to $2.054, for example) 
and would eventually mean new work 
standards requiring Studebaker em 
ployees to work harder for less money. 
he concessions move was made, Hor 
vath people say, even though it would 
be “a sure thing to defeat us” in 1955. 

According to one, “We saw the ax 
in the hands of our opposition, and we 
knew it was going to fall on ow necks 
this year.” But he added, it was “a 
case of our necks or everybody's jobs, 
so we stuck our necks out.” Despite 
this, the Horvath group hoped to sal 
vage its political future through a 
stratagem: Horvath would retire and 
a young oiler, Les Fox, would run for 
the presidency 

lox, in his 30s, is a comparative new- 
comer to Local 5. In the early negoti- 
ations, Fox demanded that Local 5 
‘call Studebaker’s bluff” and refuse 
concessions. He backed the Horvath 
recommendations, as an executive board 
member, only after being convinced 
Studebaker wasn't bluffing 

The Horvath forces talked up Fox's 
carly opposition to the concessions in 
an attempt to absolve him of responsi- 
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JUNE, 1955. Bill Ogden takes 


over as president of 
local after a tally of the votes shows he 
topped Horvath-backed candidate as... 


' Policy 


bility. The anti-administration bloc 
tried wf oe some of the blame on him 
¢ Top Critic—William Ogden, an in- 


spector on layout work ($2.45 an hour) 
and a Local 5 shop steward, emerged 
as the anti-administration candidate. 
ry the founders of the local in 


1933, he had already served three terms 
as president and held other offices 

A perennial political figure in Local 
5, Ogden is generally considered to be 
neither personally powerful nor widely 
popular. In all three presidential con 
tests he won the margins of victory 
were not substantial 

In 1952, he lost a bid for reelection, 
polling a 29% vote to Horvath’s 71% 
A year later, in a four-way race, he got 
18% to Horvath’s 71% 

In the local, it’s said that Ogden 
has a small, loyal following, but has to 
have a real issue to win. This year, he 
had one. And he topped Fox, by some 
1.600 votes out of 9,685. picking 
up 56% of the votes in a three-way 
race 

Nobody was really surprised. One 
rank-and-hler commented, “Anybody 
could have run against a Horvath man 
this year, criticized the school field 
decision, and won,” 
¢ Election Timing—Basically, the union 
members were casting a protest vote 
This view is supported by the general 
conviction that the election would have 
turned out differently if held earlier 

As late as February, Studebaker 





driving 
companion 


it's an $.S.White Speedometer Cabie. 
it drives your speedometer and heips 
it maintain a consistently accurate rec- 
ord of your speed and mileage. 
Simple as it may seem, an §.S.White 
Speedometer Cable is actually quite 
complex, it is built up of a number of 
layers of wire, wound under tension, 
on special machines, its construction 
is backed by years of design, develop- 
ment and application experience —fac- 
tors which give $.S.White Cable the 
characteristics required of madera, 
high-speed automotive operation. 


Every year 
industry uses millions 
of feet of... 


S.S. WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


This is just one of many epplications 
of $.5.White tlexible shatting — the 
ferm most commonly used to describe 
flexible wire wound cable. In trans- 
portation equipment, machine tools, 
electronic devices, agricultural ma- 
chinery ond the like, $.5.White fHexi- 
ble shafts solve myriad power drive 
and remote control problems, many 
of which involve the transmission of 

bstant/al ts of power and 
operation under tough, rugged condi- 
tions. Whatever the service, you can 
always count on an $.5.White flexi. 
ble shaft to give the tep-notch per- 
formance thet only @ quality product 
con give. -- 





For complete details on 
flexible shafts send for a 
copy of BULLETIN 5306-8 


S. S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, W. Y, 


in tHexible shetts for Speedometer Drives, 
Industrial Power Drives and Remote Control. 











workers were on an overtime schedule, 
often nine hours a day and—during 
the peak production period—for six days 
a week. They were drawin ig more money 
than they averaged in 1954, when they 
worked shorter — for the higher pay 
then in effect. Critics of the school 
field decision had little to work with. 
¢ Resentment Grows—In March, the 
second part of the Studebaker conces- 
sions—the right given the corporation 
to change work standards—was invoked 
for the first time by management. 
Changes were made tightening a 
ards to bring them closer to the 
tern in the automotive “Big Thee” 
contracts. The Horvath administration 
criticized Studebaker “bad faith” and 
charged contract violations. Ogden’s 
forces blamed Horvath for making the 
standards revisions possible. 
Resentment over changes ran so high 
that Horvath aides say the company 
“helped elect Ogden by its timing on 
hfe” design changes.” Actually, Studebaker avoided 


taking sides in the election contest— 


now! 


combine motors « brakes 
fluid couplings * gear reducers — 
into single unit 


power packages 













Why buy ead lien several coporate wnitel as did international UAW, although 
Install » Reuland tailor-made, single-wnit POWER its field representatives were on the 
PACKAGE. You'll save space and weight ...sim- scene and admit they had their “druth- 


plify installation...improve performance...and ers ” 
cut coste by up to 25%. Dozens of combinations —_ ‘ ‘ “ 

available from this one basic X pandable design. ed What 5 Next?—In South Bend, the 

big question is: What happens now? 

ULAND rages the a COMPANY | Studebaker-‘UAW bargaining is about 

ributors ei The eee hs . 

in eff, Special etiles to begin. The work standards dispute 

i, Michi is white hot after management an 

Western Division: Alhambra, California + Eastern Division: Howell, Michigan nounced last week it expects to turn out 


the same number of automobiles (an 
average 66 an hour) in the future with 
about 8,500 workers instead of 10,200. 

Corporation bargaining is expected 
to take a different turn this year; the 
old friendly family approach of the 
Studebaker Corp. days ts being replace 
by a business approach directed not in 
Studebaker’s South Bend offices but in 
the Studebaker-Packard headquarters in 
Detroit. 

At the same time, the union will be 
represented by a new negotiating team 
and committed to militant bargaining 
on contract terms and work standards. 

The two changes, coming together, 
could mean trouble. The strike vote 
this week supports that. But manage- 
ment isn’t sure that it will. It knows 
Ogden as “an old hand at bargaining 
and an experienced union leader.” The 


LOOK ING FOR IN DUSTR AL L SITES ? corporation has dealt with him before, 


and savs it found him reasonable and 











Let “Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along responsible 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, Perhaps Ogden himself is conscious 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific of his record of reasonableness and re- 


sponsibility, and its implications. Last 
week, in South Bend, he discussed what 
he called “the Horvath rejection” by 
the membership with a sympathy that 
was hard to reconcile with his earlier 
ca ampaigning against the Horvath ticket. 
“It’s a shame that a local president 
gets the blame for everything that hap- 
ot he said. “He always does. I 
ave—and I will.” 


location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in, Call or write: 








H. H, Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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At the heart of transportation 


The Friden can speed out figure 


answers you need—if your business 


is railroading...an airline or 


bus service...or a steamship company 


More businesses of every kind, every day, mechanize 
their figuring with the fully automatic Friden 
Calculator—for this reason: The Friden performs 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever developed. 
Operator decisions (thinking plus motions) take time 
—much of which is saved by Friden figure-thinking. 
Time-savings on payroll, invoices, inventory, discounts, 
cost control—all business calculations — amortize 
quickly the cost of this machine. And operation is 
no problem: So automatic is the Friden that 
anyone can use it with the simplest instructions. 
EASY TO SEE THE COST 
SAVINGS a Friden can bring 


your business, Ask your 
nearby Friden Man to show 
you some examples with 
yourown figure-work.Friden 
sales, instruction and serv- 
ice available throughout the 
U.S. and the world, Faipen 
CavcutatTine Macnine Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


.in a range of 
sizes and prices meeting 
all figering needs 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ina. 





PRODUCTS OF FRIDEN © THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR ©¢ THE NATURAL WAY 
ADOING MACHINE * THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADO-PUNCH MACH WE 





















Violent Haymarket 








PHILIP TAFT, sifting through dusty AFL archives, leads historians in turning... . 


New Spotlight on Labor's Past 


Goal: The Bargain 


1% 





Labor has interested few historians. 
Military, political, social, and economic 
history have all had their vogue and 
established their niche in the college 
curriculum and in popular interest. A 
few years ago Harvard began to fill an 
important gap when it established the 
Research Center in Entrepreneurial His- 
tory, and began to turn out basic works 
in the field of business (BW—Apr.12 
"52,p86). But labor has been largely 
neglected—up to now. 

ork that is currently under way, 
however, promises to more than make 
up for the many years of indifference. 
More significantly, it may change some 
notions that employers, the public, 
and union men themselves have long 
held about the past. 
¢ Forerunners—The history of labor 
and labor organization in the U.S. has 
not been completely ignored. Charles 
and Mary Beard treated it in their 
monumental books; but in this, as in 
other ways, they were exceptional as 
general historians. 

John R. Commons, famed as a great 
institutional economist, produced— 
along with a group of his associates at 
the University Se ae four- 
volume work that has been a source 
for a number of shorter and lighter 
books. But the Commons work ends 


in 1932, when the most dramatic and 
important phase of U.S. labor history 
was yet to open, and before historians 
learned to use and apply the new in- 
sights and techniques of research that 
their profession has developed within 
the last generation. 

Thus the employer—and others, too 
who recognized the importance of 
origins and established ways has been 
at a disadvantage in dealing with and 
understanding unions because of lacurac 
in the literature 
¢ About-Face—All that now promises 
to change. And the change comes, in 
large part, from a new willingness on 
the part of those who are custodians of 
the Pistorical sources to make this ma 
terial available 

Most striking example of this new 
and enlightened attitude is the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor. From its very 
inception seven decades ago, its files 
and records were top secret. In its early 
days this could be justified on the 
ground that it was under constant legal 
attack, that an exchange of correspond- 
ence could be evidence in a criminal 
or civil suit. But long after that justifi- 
cation ceased to have any real validity, 
the AFL maintained the secrecy of its 
archives—to the frustrated discourage 
ment of many an eminent scholar in 
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New Domes Check Fires 
Like GM Livonia Blaze 


NORWOOD, Mass., Ma 
ye — Roof Domes—automatically 
opening to release heat, smoke 


test very definitely h 

venting facilities must 

every pbuilding ere there a 
ssibility of fire, a5 large in- 

dustrial plants where there are 

hazards.” 

at Livonia, M h. puilding trends have 
The jnsurance loss of $35 mil- be single-story indus- 

lion in that fire was only a frac- 

tion of th 
Scientis 

public official 

men yesterda TE p DOOR 


Engineers of the Factory Mu- 
tual Laboratories said heat-and- 

e, during ot\«moke venting is an important 
vents automatically | means of helping fight fires, i 
conjunction wit automatic 

r systems and fire cur 


y 11.— Ves General Motors, 


degrees reaches 
_| mechanism 
tural designers and super sors) The venting device was engi 
of construction for Ford,Chrysier neered by Wasco Products Inc., 


Associated Press Release —~ May 11. 1955 
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COOLITE GLASS 


HELPS KEEP "EM FLYING 





Glow and Glazing, Habenicht & Howlett 


Better Daylighting Brightens 
United Airlines Maintenance and 
Engineering Building 
Excellent maintenance and engineering stand 
behind the enviable operating record of 
United Airlines and this outstanding new struc- 
ture has been designed to help protect that 
record. Highly trained engineers and techni- 
cons will work more efficiently in these quor- 
ters, copiously flooded with diffused daylight 
by lvalite Coolite, on which our glare reduc- 
ing finish has been applied. No harsh shad- 
ows, no distracting glare, no uneven illumina- 
tion will annoy skilled employees at vite! 
tasks In addition, Coolite also absorbs much 
of the vewented soler heat... helps keep 

interiors comfortable, 


Coolite, Heet Absorbing, Glere Reducing 
Glow enables workers to see better, feel 
better, work better. A refreshing and practi- 
cal pattern ossuring adequate obscurity, it is 
easy to clean. And its deep, blue color on- 
hences exteriors, particularly befits modern 
design. This efficiency boosting Mississippi 
Gloss minimizes need for unsightly pointed 
windows, makeshift blinds. 


Translucent, light diffusing gloss by Missis- 
sipp! is menufactured in «a wide variety of 
patterns and surface finishes ‘visioneered” 
for better daylighting. See your nearby 
distributer of quelity glass. 


Write for tree Wereture. Addrew Dept. 17. 


MESSUtSSUPPIE 
COMPANY 


| O88 ANGHUCA 5ST. « ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


iw FORE + Cen + MARTON, CaumOnran 











terested in the beginnings of modern 
American organ labor. 

In what represents a startling about- 
face, the AFL has now commissioned 
one of the top objective scholars in 
the field, Prof. Philip Taft (picture), 
chairman of the Economics Dept. at 
Brown University, to write the federa- 
tion’s history. It has given him free 
run of every crate, letter box, and file 
drawer in AFL headquarters. 

Not to be outdone, the CIO has 
done the same thing with a Harvard 
staff. A $35,000 grant from the Philip 
Murray Foundation and unlimited ac- 
cess to CIO documents have initiated 
what promises to be a three-year history 
project under Prof. John Dunlop. 
¢ Rich Harvest—Meanwhile, at the Uni- 
versities of California, Wisconsin, 
Texas, and Illinois, labor history proj- 
ects are under way, each addressing it- 
self to some important segment of what 
has surely been one of the most vivid 
and exciting phenomena in 20th Cen- 
tury American life. 

Most of these undertakings are years 
away from being wrapped up in the 
form of books and monographs that 
will be generally available. But the work 
promises a rich harvest of new knowl- 
edge and interpretation certain to have 
considerable value for all who touch 
the volatile labor equation. 


Craft Union President 
Blasts AFL-CIO Merger 


Looming AFL-CIO merger has been 
sharply criticized by George Q. Lynch, 
president of the Pattern Makers’ League 
of North America (AFL), a small un- 
ion whose history as a craft union dates 
back to the founding days of the fed- 
eration in the 1880s. Terming the 
merger, due this December, a “liquida- 
tion of this historic American institu- 
tion,” Lynch warns: 

“There is no special virtue or lack of 
virtue inherent in one big labor union 
which would not also attach to one big 
business, one big educational organiza- 
tion, one big political Rerty. or one 
big sectarian theslogy. Vith bigness 
comes a concentration of power, and 
with that power comes abuse. There 
has been no exception to that rule 
throughout the known history of man.” 

A similar opinion was expressed sev- 
eral weeks ago by a non-AFL labor 
leader, Guy Brown, head of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

AFL-CIO merger has almost solid 
support within CIO. Within AFL, 
there is unquestionably sufficient back- 
ing to bring about unification. But 
many small craft unions, such as the 
Pattern Makers, aren't happy at the 


prospect or ever the proposed AFL- 
CIO constitution. 


LABOR BRIEFS 


“We lost the strike,” Chicago Lodge 
113 of the AFL Tool & Die Makers 
announced last week, in calling off a 
28-day walkout against Western Elec- 
tric Co. The union said its “people 
ran out from under”; 150 returned to 
jobs despite picketing, and started cir- 
culating a decertification petition. The 
union failed to get the contract it 
demanded, but the company agreed to 
take back all of the 650 strikers. 





aa 
A union must repay half the dues 
checked off illegally by an employer, 
NLRB ruled last week. The company 
pays the other half. AFL's Buildin 
Service Employees showed Hibbar 
Dowel Co., Chicago, a “stack of cards’” 
after an organizing drive. As a result, 
Hibbard signed a contract and began 
checking off dues early in 1954. A val 
CIO union protested, carried its case to 
NLRB, and won. The board nullified 
the AFL contract and ordered refunds. 

. 
Ww. concessions were allowed two 
small independent breweries in Mil- 
waukee last week after officers of the 
CIO Brewery Workers looked at the 
companies’ books and agreed that they 
couldn’t afford the same wages oy 
by large competitors. During 1955 
the small companies will pay employees 
5¢ an hour less than the big brewers; 
in 1956, 10¢ an hour less. 

» 
A state union ban takes ce- 
dence over the federal Railway Labor 
Act, which legalizes the union shop in 
rail labor relations, the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court has ruled. The decision, 
which will be appealed, bars the Union 
Pacific RR and 17 unions from requir- 
ing that workers join unions. Similar 
decisions have been handed down in 
Texas and North Carolina, The U.S. 
Supreme Court may act on one of 
these during its 1955-56 term. 

* 
Joint bargaining strategy is being used 
this ies’ foe ithe first time by CIO’s 
Steelworkers and AFL’s Aluminum 
Workers in wage negotiations with the 
Aluminum Co. of America. Both want 
“at least” the 15¢ average boost won 
in basic steel a few weeks ago. 


> 

More trouble may be ing on New 
York’s waterfront, where "$ new 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen is getting set for another 
attempt to supplant the International 
Longshoremen's Assn., ousted from 
AFL in 1953. Meanwhile, in conven- 
tion in New York, ILA again expressed 
interest in affiliating with Dave Beck's 
strong Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL). 
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Tall, cool and delicious 


What is so restoring on a sultry after- 


noon as the refreshing pick-up you 
get from an ice-cold soft drink? And 
more people every day are discover- 
ing that their favorite flavor in cans 
is better than ever. Cans are so handy. 
They chill quickly, and take such a 
small amount of space in your refrig- 
erator! Best of all, the beverages are 
delicious and full of zip. 

Last year, when many soft drinks 


came in throwaway cans for the first 
time, they made a big hit everywhere, 
Nearly 700 million were sold. The 
way their popularity is growing, it 
won't be very long before the figure 
is up in the billions. 

Tasty soups, vegetables, seafoods, 
fruits, frozen juices and so many other 
good things to eat come in cans! Each 
year the average family in this country 
buys about 800 cans of household 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


items —foods, baby powder, oil, floor 
wax, shaving cream, and detergents, 
to name just a few, 

Tin’ cans are actually 99 per cent 
steel, They're made of tin plate, steel 
that's rolled into thin sheets and 
coated with sparkling tin. Tin plate 
is one of Bethlehem Steel's leading 
products, and is shipped to can man- 
ufacturers from our Sparrows Point 
plant near Balcimore, 


gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 

















‘GOMERNMENT. © > =m 
Washington Eyes Rubber Bid 


Dutch-owned company wants synthetic plant . . . Pollu- 
tion research speeded . . . Copper stockpile closed during 
strike .. . Defense list updated. 


A large natural rubber trading cor- 
poration is offering to a the govern- 
ment'’s Institute, W. . synthetic 
rubber t—a white elephant Wash- 
ington never expected to sell. 

Imperial Commodities og 4 
U.S. company 80% owned by Dutch 
rubber and tobacco interests, wants to 
buy the plant, and—unlike another in- 
terested buyer, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co,—would actually produce 
rubber there. Carbide is interested in 
the plant as a site for expansion of its 
nelebbouiieg chemical production facili- 
hes. 

Bills had been introduced by West 
Virginia's Sen. Harley Kilgore and Rep. 
Robert Byrd to permit sale of the plant 
without the so-called “national security 
clause,” allowing its equipment to be 
scrapped. But these are opposed by 
government mobilizers who feel that 
the plant’s 123,000-ton capacity would 
be needed in case of war. It's doubtful 
that such a bill couid be approved, but 
there may be a move to allow sale for 
rubber production, and right now, the 
Dutch are the only ones who are inter- 
ested. 

This is the largest of the rubber- 
making plants that the government has 
been trying to sell. It's considered a 
high-cost operation, mainly because it’s 
so far away from sources of cheap pe- 
troleum butadiene raw material, and 
because it can't make “cold” GRS 
rubber. Imperial, whose major markets 
would be me reportedly would ob- 
tain butadiene at “favorable’’ prices 
from the Louisville (Ky.) AE sn 
from-alcohol plant operated by Publicker 
Industries. (Publicker, in turn, would 
pay a below-market price for the black- 
strap molasses it uses to make alcohol.) 
Imperial would hope to pay a price low 
enough for the plant that it could af- 
ford to install the refrigeration facilities 
needed to make cold rubber, and still 
make a profit. 


approved 
panded air pollution research . 
It would authorize spending $5-mil- 
lion for each of the next five years to 
investigate causes and cures of such 


pollution, Money could be used bot 
in federal government laboratories an 
in grants to state and local pollution 
abatement agencies, to colleges and 
foundations, to industries and individ- 
uals. 

The Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare, which would administer this 
program, is planning to ask for money 
to be used during the current fiscal 
year. But it’s unlikely that this request 


will go to Congress before next January. 
A taundening of water pollution con- 
trol powers of the national government 


also be in the cards. 

The Senate has passed a bill that 
authorizes federal agencies, as the final 
step in a long procedure, to take into 
court polluters of rivers that flow across 
state lines. Such could be done either 
with permission of the state where the 
pollution is occurring, or at the request 
of state into which the waters flow. 

The House leadership is hoping to 
get the full House to approve the bill 
without holding formal committee hear- 
ings, since the Public Works Commit- 
tee, to which it would be sent, has a 
full schedule ahead of it. 

The measure also authorizes funds 
for research. Up to $2-million could 
be spent during each of the next five 
years. 

- 


Copper users needn't look to Wash- 
ington for relief from shortages caused 
by strikes of the metal’s miners. 

The government has already diverted 
all the metal due for delivery to the na- 
tional security stockpile, and there's 
no chance for release of supplies already 
in the government's hoard. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell took 
the same position on release of copper 
he took about a year ago—that release 
of stockpiled copper would amount to 
government intervention in favor of 
the employers, since release of supplies 
automatically would lower the economic 
pressure on the copper companies to 
settle the dispute. 

The entire 16,000 tons delivery 
scheduled for delivery to the govern- 
ment this quarter has been released for 
sale to private customers by copper 
producers. 





At midweek, most guesses are that the 
copper strike would be over ene 
Even at that, the damage has already 
been done. Some 14,000 tons of copper 

oduction have already been halted 
y strikes against Kennecott Copper 
and Phelps e~—which account for 
60% of U.S. production. Another 
week of strikes and negotiation could 
bring that figure to 30,000 tons. 


Both German and U. S. international 
aitlines got what they wanted in the 
U.S.-West German bilateral air trans- 
os a. The pact was si 


0d U.S. ole 


The State Dept. and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board decided to go ahead and 
sign the agreement giving the Germans 
access to major U.S. points—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago; and 
San Francisco or Los Angeles via a 
polar route. In addition, Lufthansa 

ets unlimited authority to fly beyond 
Jew York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
to Latin America, a service it will take 
the German airline a number of years 
to get into full overation. 

In return, Pan American World Air- 
ways and Trans World Airlines got 
rights to five German cities, plus im- 
portant rights to fly to all points beyond 
Germany. 


The Defense Dept. has slashed about 
10,000 plants from its master list of 
plants lined up to produce top-priority 
military goods in case of war. 

The Pentagon plans to send copies 
of the revised listing, now known as 
the “Register of Planned Mobilization 
Producers,” to major military procure- 
ment offices in the field next month. 
The old listing, which contained some 
35,000 plants, was called the “Alpha- 
betical Register of Planned Wartime 
Materiel Suppliers.” 

The dropped companies include ones 
that have merged, changed product 
lines, gone out of business, or failed to 
keep in touch with mobilization plan- 
ning. The entire register is classified. 
But vou can check to see whether you 
are listed correctly—company name, 
plant locations, civilian products, 

lanned military production, and the 
ranch of service you're originally 7 
istered with. Although registered wi 
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one branch, you are authorized to deal 
with others. In fact, this is one of the 
main reasons for the register—to inform 
the various branches what industrial 
facilities are available. 

The Pentagon says to check your 
entry in the mobilization producers’ 
register with the “armed services pro- 
curement planning office” assigned to 
your plant. If you are not sure who 
he is, check at any main field procure- 
ment office. 

Here are some tips from Pentagon 
industrial mobilization officials on what 
to do to keep active on the register: 

Keep your plant surveys up to date 
in your ASPPO’s files. Check on re- 
newals of tentative production sched- 
ules—the so-called “phantom orders.” 
They expire from time to time. Bring 
your facilities to the attention of other 
military services. If you are not on 
the register now and want to be in- 
cluded, get details from a procurement 
office. 


Proposals to toughen the antitrust 
laws are coming along in Congress 
with strong Democratic and Adminis- 
tration support. They stand a good 
chance of passage next year. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com 
mittee who has been running a long 
series of antitrust hearings, this week 
proposes to give the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to go to court 
to block corporate mergers. Both FTC 
and the Justice Dept. enforce the anti 
merger law, but only Justice has the 
power to get an imyjunction against a 
merger before it takes place—the course 
it will take if Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, for 
instance, try to merge. Now Celler 
wants FTC to have this same authority. 

Celler also introduced a bill spon- 
sored by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, to give the Attorney General 
power to serve a new form of subpoena 
on any corporation; it’s called a “civil 
investigative demand.” The idea is to 
give Justice its own compulsory process 
to get business records for antitrust in 
vestigations, without having to rely on 
voluntary cooperation or a grand jury 
subpoena under criminal procedure. 

Two other antitrust bills became law 
last week, as Pres. Eisenhower signed 
legislation raising the antitrust fine for 
violating the Sherman Act to $50,000 
and giving the government the right 
to sue violators for damages and setting 
a uniform four-year statute of limita 
tions on both private and government 
antitrust damage suits. 
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For every 5 drawings 


your draftsmen prepare, 
a Carrier Weathermaker’ 


will add 1 more...... 


Something happens in an office when you put in air condi- 
tioning. Production jumps. Results in a variety of offices, 
including drafting, indicate a general 20% increase. And 
one large Detroit drafting room reports 51.49% more work 
per man-hour. The most effective packaged air conditioner 
for offices, stores and restaurants is the Carrier Weather- 
maker. Look it over for beauty! —see how it goes with 
modern interiors. Look inside the unit! —see the exclusive 
Carrier features that assure extra-long life. Look up your 
Carrier dealer! —\isted in the Classified Telephone Diree- 
tory. He's the man to see about all types of air conditioning 
systems and units, including new Weathermakers that 
need no water. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

o Ree. U5. Pat. OF. 
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JUST LEAN OUT 


THE WINDOW 
AND YELL! 





That's about all you have to do to 
contact one of Milford’s 5 plants or 
20 offices! And Milford means fast 
deliveries, top quality 
and service — always! 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Planis: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio, 

Aurora, iy Hatboro, Pa. 

Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 

Worth, indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 

Rocing, ©, Lenin, Oe, Pash see Meshen, “Ne 
walk, Call ord, Conn.; . C4 

Seneca Falls, WY.; Jenkintown, Pa., Westwood, Mass. 






Headquarters for RIVETS 


and Rivet 
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INSURANCE 





“The greatest good for the greatest number 
at the least posible cost,” This is the theme 
basic to all group insurance plans. 

But, by reaching for “the greatest .. . for 
the greatest” many group plans expend their 
energies on the small, carly expenses of a 
disability, “The least possible cost” becomes 
a definite limiting factor on benefits for long- 
term illness and serious accidents. 

Unlike ordinary p insurance plans 
whose benefits are exhausted just when they 
are most needed, ZURICH-AMERICAN's 
“500” Plan shifts into high gear when medi- 
cal expenses become a serious problem. 

ZURICH-AMERICAN is ready to show 
you the 500" Plan through your regular 
insurance agent or broker. 

Ask for it. 


furich- 
eViiliale iit 
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In the summer rally two important stock groups 
have lagged way behind . . . 


Mid-May low= 100 
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Dete, Stendard & Poor's Daily Stack Indexes (Highs and Lows). 


..- And rarely of late have more than 50% of all 
issues traded managed to score gains 


Percent of Individual issues Traded Showing Daily Gains 
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Flies on the Bull’s Nose 


The summer rally in the stock mar- 
ket lost friends last week, despite the 
heralded stratosphere flight of General 
Motors common on the wings of its 
coming 3-for-l split (page 30). 

Memories played a big part in the 
unpopularity of the rally. Most Street 
crs vividly remember the price gyrations 
in GM early this year, when rampant 
rumors of splits went undenied until 
they were proved false. That whirl 
brought in its bitter wake two hikes 
in margin requirements, the Fulbright 
hearings, and several worrisome spells 
of price uneasiness 

Then again, the Street saw in the 


GM performance a new pinpointing of 
the recent trend—so darkly mindful 
of 1929-for stock buyers to look to the 
“froth,” and not the fundamentals. 
That is, their purchases are guided by 
such things as stock dividends and 
splits, convertible bond offerings, sub- 
scription rights, eouneneys and mer- 
gers, employee stock purchase plans— 
and by rumors, however silly—rather 
than by the investment essentials of 
earnings and dividends, new products 
and inventions. 

In this direction, worry is so strong 
that one old timer said, “This new 
GM froth is all that’s needed to prompt 
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the Fed into making this a 100% 
cash market.” 

¢ Selectivity—The growing one-sided- 
ness of the market is another source of 
worry. This comes out strongly in the 
charts, and has plenty of other support- 
ing data. 

It has been pointed out, and truly, 
that last week the stocks of the 50 
largest companies listed on the Big 
Board added $2.2-billion to their mar- 
ket value. But much of the shine 
comes off this apple when you notice 
that GM supplied 68% of this gain, 
and that two thirds of all listed stocks 
traded last week showed losses. 

This selectivity is very marked in- 
side the industry groups, as recorded 
by Standard & Poor’s individual weekly 
indexes. 

Thus the auto index recently boasted 
a collective jump of 32% for the 
summer rally. But with GM de 


ducted, the group was up only 7%. 
Again, the chemicals as a group were 
up 21.5%, which shrank to 11.4% 
when du Pont common was deducted. 
And steel, up 23.5% with Big Steel 
included, had gained only 15% with 
the trade leader left out. 

¢ Dwindling Yields—The Street's wor- 
riers are also casting morose eyes on the 
steady decline of late in the yields of- 
fered by high-grade stocks. Right now, 
the average yield on the 50 stocks mak- 
ing up S&P’s industrial index is down 
in the area of 3.5%, the lowest since 
mid-1946. At this level, the stock 
yield is only about 20% higher than 
that on high-grade industrial bonds. 
The gap hasn't been that small since 
just + the 1937 bull market ex- 
ploded; and a lot of Streeters think it’s 
dangerously low considering today’s 
spirited competition for the investor's 


dollar. 


Stock-Split Roses—and Thorns 


1955. is proving wy the record 
breaking stock-split that Wall Street 
earlier predicted (BW-—Feb.19°55, 
pl30). Through June over 100 com- 
panies consummated split operations, a 
new all-time first-half high. And 
Streeters currently foresee much more 
of the same taking place in the months 
ahead. 

Dabbling in stock-splits is tradition 
ally a profitable market operation. And 
ilong such lines 1955 has lined up to 
tradition. However, despite all the talk 

Splat 


Date 
Eflected 
10 
25 
i4 
27 
24 


Stock 
Aluminum Co $45 
1135 

% 
0 
$2 


June 
May 
June 
April 
Feb 


Amerada Petroleum 
Armco Steel 
Armstrong Cork 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Bendix Aviation 
Tractor 


Mar. 21 
May 16 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 21 
May 


52 
41 
48 
a4 
24 


Caterpilla: 
Cities Service 
Copper Range 
Corn Products Rfg 
Corning Glass 

Den. & Rio Grande 
Ex-Cell-O Corp 
General Dynamics 


2}-for- 
$-f+ 
2-for 
24for 
2-tor 


Feb 
May ! 
April 
Mar 
Grand Union June 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem 
Lee Rubber & Tire 
Lilly-Tulip Cup 
Minn.-Honeywell 

Nat. Cash Register 


3-for- 
3-far- 
2-far- 
2-for- 
3-for- 


June 
Mar 
May 
May 
Peb. 


2-for- 
3-for- 
t-for 

2-for- 
4-for- 


Republic Steel 

Texas Gulf Prod 

U. 8. Hoffman Mach 
U. 8. Steel 

Western Unton 


June 
May 
May 18 
June 3 
May 24 


*1054 
Close 


00 
75 
oo 
o4 
17 


37 
oo 
0) 
a7 
25 


“0 
oOo 
sO 
18 
25 


you hear split operations a no 
easy road to stock market riches. Where 
the stock-split gravy trains are con- 
cemed, to reap maximum benefits you 
have to be shrewd—or lucky—enough to 
figure out (1) the right train to ride, (2) 
the right time to get aboard and (3) 
the right time to hop off. 

If you have any doubts, you need 
only peruse the table below revealing 
the diverse price action this year of 
25 prominent members of the 1955 
crop of stock split gentry 


Recent 
Led 
$69 37 
9 87 
43 

29 

47 


1055 High* 
Date 


195 Gains 
Maximum 
+66.1% 
+ 1.5 
+32 
+17.5 
+i4.i 


Price 
$74.75 
115.25 

46 87 

$5.25 

59.50 


July 3 
Jan ; 
July 6 
April 28 
Mar. & 


59 
57 
55 
48 
7 


Mar. 7 
July 6 
1s 


so 
55 
$1 
4 
28 


+135 
+” 
+15 
+95 
> & 


June 
Mar 
May 2 


73 
43 
53 
be 
0 


09 
9 


June 
May 
Mar 
Mar 


June 


0 
25 
66 
70 
47 


June 
Peb 
June 
June 
Peb 


an 
33 
” 
57 
28 


July 
Jan 

June 
July 
June 


* Where necessary all prices have been adjusted to conform with split in question. 
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COMPRESSORS 


QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


21 Medels From 
1 to 90 ¢4f.m,. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-68 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


COSsTS CUT 
60¢ per hour 
el] mantel aalial 


~~ fast @ few of the many com- 
ments we receive daily cbeut... 


TIME RECORDER-TOTALIZER 


peice sss. & 
This precision instrument provides accurate, 


permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...on « con- 
tinwous chart-roll which lasts four months Uses 
ne ink. Tetalizer shows sccumutated “on” time. 


descriptive literature oa request 


RECORDER DIVISION 
AT.TIMER « 


DEPT 
HE 


+7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 127.N.¥ 

















New York Life! 


Gives trustees the necessary instrument 
to provide health and welfare benefits! 


After collective bargaining, when 
Group Insurance is specified in the 
Union contract, trustees more and 
more frequently are calling upon New 
York Life to write the policy. 

Carefully planned group coverages 
include life insurance and benefits for 
loss of income during temporary ill- 
ness or disability and medical care 
expenses for Union members and 
their dependent wives and children. 


Group annuities for pension benefits 
may also be included. 

New York Life writes a complete 
line of Group Insurance. The experi- 
ence of the company is offered to 
representatives of Management and 
Labor in selecting benefits and de- 
signing Trusteed-Type plans which 
will meet the needs of all concerned. 
Ask your New York Life agent or 
your broker for details, 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





5! Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
Cin Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . » Gbout municipals’ 
slump . . . pension funds’ 
power ...a play on Czarist 


bonds... 


Municipal bond prices have d 
to their lowest since late 1953. Now 
that market's recent steady weakness 
(BW—Jun.25'55,p41) is beginning to 
hurt prominent borrowers. Only one 
bid came this week for $125-million 
new, state-guaranteed New York Thru- 
way bonds. But the state comptroller’s 
office said sale of the issue at the price 
bid would increase the cost of financing 
the Thruway. And so, it added, the 
offering would be postponed “until a 


more advantageous time.” 


Labor and pension funds will “own 
35% of all big business” within 20 
years. ‘That’s the prediction of Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., prominent New York lib- 
eral and head of the Twentieth Cen 
tury Fund. He points out that 35% 
is normally reckoned to be working 
control. 


Latest Street rumor: A marriage of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Corp. is being negotiated. 
Latest Street rumor demed: G. Mer 
chant, New York Air Brake Co. secre 
tary, says “no one has ever seriously 
considered” merging his company and 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. “at the 
present or at any other time.” 


Almost $1.4-billion was the overnight 
aper profit that owners of General 

otors 92.9-million shares chalked up 
last week when GM stock jumped 
$14.62 on news of the company’s com- 
ing 3-for-] split 


Hope springs eternal: The two Imperial 
Russian dollar bond issues this week 
hit their highest levels (around 124% 
of par) in nine years. The reason: de 
mand sparked by next week’s Big Four 
meeting in Geneva. Speculators seem to 
think some eventual East-West accord 
will net them more than they're ever 
apt to get from distribution of Czarist 
assets held by the U.S. Treasury. 


Market letter gleanings: “It is still 
good insurance” for traders “to continue 
to take profits on a scale up.” (Filor, 
Bullard & Smyth) .. . “The odds. . . 
[still] . . . favor selectively higher 
ices.” (Bache & Co.) . . . “Continu- 
ing caution should be exercised.” 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) .. . “We 
are still in a powerful rotating bull 
market.” (Hayden, Stone & Co.) 
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Whatever the job... 
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PERMACEL 29 PLASTIC TAPE 





PERMACEL 15 STRAPPING TAPE 
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In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tape for every job write Permacel Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J 


Gohwron fohmon company 











OPEN HOODS ON OPEN ROADS... 


--- are seldom seen on Macks! 
For a Mack truck is all truck, the 
very embodiment of tough, rugged 
strength and mechanical “can do.” 
That's why their drivers know they 
can afford to lend a helping hand 
and still get through on schedule, no 
matter what the weather, the load 
or terrain why Macks keep rolling 
year alter vear,with an absolute min- 
imum of maintenance and downtime 

Talk to men who operate the big 
fleets, men to whom the inbuilt 


tamina and over-all economy ol 


trucks are of utmost importance, 





and you'll discover why Mack sales 
are booming. You'll note particular 
recognition of the unmatched fuel 
economy of the Mack Thermodyne® 
Diesel—an acceptance that has made 
Mack No. 1 in diesel truck sales, 
Take a look at the demanding 
trucking jobs. . . in the cities, on the 
highways and in the construction 
fields . . . wherever there is tough 
work being done, there you'll see 
Macks. Yes, ask any Mack owner, 
and he'll tell you: for performance, 


long life and productive investment 


value -Mack’s got it! 











TRUCKS 














PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Americans usually find shopping in Europe a lot tougher than they ex- 
JULY 16, 1955 pect it to be. One reason is that they think that they are going to get royally 

gypped—which is very possible. Another is that they aren’t quite sure where 
to go for genuine bargains. 


On the first point, common sense is the best guide: Any “bargain” that 
looks too good to be true probably is. Basic rule is to do your shopping in 
well-known places. In general, the prices you pay will be true bargains for 
high quality, by American standards. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 
You will save time and trouble if you concentrate on the special prod- 
ucts of each country. Here’s a rundown sampling of what to look for—and 
SERVICE what to look out for: | 


France. Most common purchase in France is still perfume. Your 
travel agent or Paris hotel can recommend several perfume specialty shops. 
You get a good-sized discount, can have your purchases handsomely 
wrapped as individual gifts. (Note: Some perfume manufacturers restrict 
export to one bottle of scent per person. But the bottle may be of any size, 
ranging from a half-ounce to a liter.) 


All the fashion salons will be showing their winter collections during 
July and August. If your wife wants to go to a showing, invitations are easy 
to come by: Just tell the concierge of your hotel which couturier’s showing 
she would like to attend. He will get the invitation. 


Spain. This is the place for bargains in leathercraft—handbags, men’s 
and women’s belts, luggage, custom-made shoes and gloves. For example: 
You can get a dozen pairs of leather gloves made to order for about $12. 


Another unusual buy: Toledo steelwork. A side-trip to Toledo (25 miles 
from Madrid) will get you all kinds of steel implements in handsome Moorish 
designs, gold, silver, and bronze inlaid—made as they were 500 years ago. 


Italy. Venetian glass has become highly popular in America since the 
war. Top glass name in Venice: Venini. They will crate and ship home for 
you at a nominal charge any glassware you buy. 


Florence is the center of the silversmiths and hand-tooled leathercraft 
of Italy. But don’t overlook, while there, the revival of the ancient art of 
intarsio—mosaic work done in a free-form manner with semi-precious stones. 
You might find a piece worth framing or using as a table top. 


Your wife will be interested in finding that Rome is becoming a serious 
rival of Paris in the fashion world. Two outstanding Roman fashion houses 
are Fontana and Simonetta Visconti. (Sample of prices: Fontana’s afternoon 
dresses start at $165.) 


There are other, more obvious things to keep in mind. In England, for 
example, concentrate on cashmere sweaters, woolens and tweeds, and china; 
you may want a suit made to order on London’s Savile Row. 


You'll find excellent solid silver in Denmark (Georg Jensen, Carl Cohrs, 
and others) and some of the world’s best glass in Sweden (Orrefors, Kosta, 
Johansfors Glasburk). And—especially if you're looking for gifts for women 
—<on’t forget that Belgium is noted for its beautiful laces. 


Be sure to shop around any of the North African ports you may stop at. 
PAGE 147 You'll find intricate ivory carvings, leather hassocks, brass trays, oriental 
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jewelry, and the like. (But beware of “bargains” in perfumes, essences, unset 
precious stones, and so on.) 


If you’re flying home, save a little money for spirits at Shannon Airport. 
You can get 10-year-old Irish whiskey for $1.50, Scotch for $3, brandies or 
liqueurs for about $2 or $3. Each person can bring one gallon into the U. S. 
custom-free—and there’s no extra weigh-in required. 


Finally, you are allowed $500 worth of purchases, duty free, if you are 
out of the country 12 days or more. That’s the wholesale price, not retail. 


A few precautions can make taking your dog on a motor trip this sum- 
mer a pleasant and easy experience. Here’s what the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals suggests: 


Several short rides will help get the dog used to the motion of the car. 
If he shows signs of getting carsick, you can get one of several remedies. 
Sodium bromide, available at any drugstore, is one of the most common. 
But check with your vet for proper dosage—it varies with the dog’s size. 


If your dog is used to sleeping in a bed, take it along. He'll adjust 
better to a new environment. Be sure to take a leash and toys. 


Like humans, dogs require less food in summer heat; so don’t overfeed. 
But be sure he has plenty of water. 


Exercise is important, especially on a long trip. Early morning and 
evening, when it is coolest, are the best times for this. But let your dog out 
of the car whenever you stop for meals, sightseeing, and such. 


Warning: Try to keep your dog from riding with his head out the win- 
dow. This can lead to serious eye injury and other mishaps. 


A booklet called Touring With Towser (10¢) lists about 4,000 hotels and 
motels that accept dogs. Get it from Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Molded Vinylite plastic has been put to striking use in the making of 
large wall relief maps. One company now has such maps of the U. S. (64 in. 
by 40 in.), New Jersey (40 in. by 30 in.), California (41 in. by 47 in.). Canada, 
Europe, and a map of the world are due soon. 


The maps weigh less than 2 Ib., are colored according to elevation, can 
be marked with a grease pencil and wiped off. They are made by Aero 
Service Corp., sell for around $45. 


Your air conditioner will operate more efficiently and economically if 
you observe these rules in hot weather: 


Draw window shades across windows facing the sun. Keep all doors, 
windows, and fireplace dampers closed. Place awnings or aluminum screens 
over unprotected windows. 


Vacation tip: Check with your local phone company about a temporary 
suspension of service if you are to be away a minimum of 15 days. This 
often can be arranged—and it will cut your phone bill considerably. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 16, 1966, leawe--Business Week, 380 W. 42nd SL, Now York, a. ¥. 








LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND 





by tilting car sidewise and then endwise. 


ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


Link-Belt Grain Car Unloaders can handle from seven to 10 box cars in 
one hour, discharging grain and various other free-flowing bulk material 










Rotary Dumpers completely invert gondola cars. 
Other types are available for mine cars. 





Car Shakers empty railroad cars “broom-clean 
in minutes, are easy On cars. 


, “peeks 
Hydraulic Truck Dumpers easily tilt semi-trailers 


to exact dumping height required, A complete 
dumping cycle is achieved in 100 seconds. 





Four push-button unloading methods 
empty RR cars and trucks in minutes to send both material 
and carrier on their way quickly 


Push-button emptying of railroad cars and trucks is a sure, 
simple step to substantial time and manpower savings. And 
only Link-Belt builds a complete line . . . rotary railroad and 
mine car dumpers, grain car unloaders, hydraulic truck dumpers 
and car shakers . . . co meet all unloading needs, from the largest 
to the smallest. All are precision-engineered — each is designed 
to do a specific job faster .. . easier . . . at lower cost 

Further benefits of mechanized unloading are many. Oper- 
ational hazards and injury possibilities are lessened. And you 
save railroad demurrage charges or put trucks back in action 


. 

© One source... one 
> : ee 

. responsibility : = 
PUTT TTT TTT TT TTT TT TT TTT 





faster. That's why — if your operations can be improved by 
rapid unloading — it will pay you to get in touch with your 
nearest Link-Belt office. Or, for literature on this unloading 
equipment, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 


LINK 


oy 


‘©}BELT 


» 
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‘| Keep expensive steel file space | 
. attive by tronsferring inactive! 
&~ records to Liberty Storage Boxes, 

Liberty Boxes ore best becavse— 


@ Highest quelity @ 25 Stenderd Stock 
materials threugheut Sizes special 

@ Sv etematic labeling tines made te order 
makes locoting way @ Patented Closure is 
record easy easy-to-vse, hevps 

© Records ore protected records clean 
ageinst duct end @ Toke yeors end years 
spilling of rough vsege 


Sold by all leading stationers 


send inant toe tant teste ering | Still Going Strong 


and describing economical pouned chovage 
products for every business. 


Construction is showing no signs of financed building expenditures topped 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY slowing down its record pace, In June the May figure and also that for iio 


720 5. Dearborn Sweet ¢ Chicege 8, Minos expenditures for new construction 1954, 


racked up a gain of 7.2% over May, Private construction outlays last 
shoving the total to $3,812,000,000—a month were $2,655,000,000, up 6.4% 


new high. Both publicly and privately from May and 16.8% above a year ago. 





BUSEESS’ PLANS 
FORK \EW PLANTS 
AND BOC IPMENT 

155-58 


WHAT'S IN STORE 
FOR THE NEXT FOUR? 


lhe complete findings of McGraw- 
Hill's eighth annual survey of 
business plans are now available 

Interesting data on industry's 
planned capital expenditures for 
the next four years are outlined 
in a 12-page booklet titled, “Busi 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment 1955-58."’ 


Write us for a copy The Highest in 20 Months 


McGRAW-HILL 

PUBLIGHING COMPANY, Inc. The 

Room 2710, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y 


outlook for factory workers months. According to the latest esti 
brightened in May as the factory hiring mate of the Labor Dept’s BLS, manu 
rate reached its highest point in 20  facturers hired new workers in May at 
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This area is big. ‘Treasure Chest” land is rich in rie ~ resources, too 

For example, in this area are 60% of the nation’s phosphate reserves, huge 
reserves of coal, oil and gas—and mountains containing 214 different 
minerals. Knowing this, such firms as U. S$. Steel, Kennecott ; 
Monsanto Chemical, U. $. Vanadium, Vitro Uranium, Westvaco and 
scores of others have invested millions in facilities to extract and convert 
this region's raw materials into products for western, national and foreign 
markets. The vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado and W yoming area—25,000 square 
miles of it—served by Utah Power & Light Company invites and merits 
the careful study of any industry seeking unlimited material sources as a 
base for expanded operations. 


Every major basic raw Largest steel mill west of 
chemical. the Mississippi. 

Ask for copy of “A Treasure 60% of U.S.A. phosphate Low cost power, water, fuel. 

Chest in the Growing West.” reserves. Intelligent and stable labor force. 
214 different minerals. Sound diversified economy. 

Detailed information is presented in chis ’ Healthful climate with 

Area Resource Brochure. Write, wire or low hun 

telephone for a copy. Inquiries held in A many. ae ae 

strict confidence. Address: W. A. Huckins, . gateway ' 

Manager, Business Development Depart- market where America 

ment, Dept. 3,Utah Power & Light Co., is growing fastest. 

Salt Lake City 10, Ucah. in U.S.A. Pius... plenty of “elbow room,” 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 
A Growing Company in the Growing Wes? 
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Behind these doors, rigid sanitary control 
helps build hermetic motors that really can be 


sealed and forgotten 


Yes, even the air is filtered in A. O. Smith’s 
Hermetic Motor Department . . . where motors are 
built to work inside hermetically sealed air condi- 
tioning compressors. 

And filtered air is far from all! A. O. Smith 
hermetic motors are made under controlled, sanitary 
conditions. Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained at precise, predetermined levels. As a result, 
these motors can really be sealed and forgotten — 
free of performance-wrecking dust and dirt. 


Special attention to important details, even packaging, assures 
custom quality and extra dependability in A, O. Smith motors. 


complete A. O. Smith motor story . . 


This is just one example of A. O. Smith’s approach 
to motor-building. Whatever kind of motor you may 
need (4% to 150 hp), you'll find our application- 
engineered units bring out all the performance you 
expect from the products you build or buy. 

Write for free, illustrated literature that tells the 
. also describes 
the many other ways we work steel to make steel 


work for you. = 


Through way . a better way 


AO Senith 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


21 plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio. Wisconsin, (Hinols 
Texas and California 


tnternational Division: Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 

















Domes ond 
cCommercel 


Home heating ond 
Leeling systems 


Gloss bned and 
stomless tonks 


Line pipe 
oO: well coring 


Goretine dipensers, 
bqued meters 


Flectne meters 
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the rate of 3.8 per 100 employed work 
ers. This compares with 3.5 in April and 
2.7 in May, 1954. The high hinng rate 
seems to indicate that manufacturers ex- 
pect business activity to continue at 
record levels. 

For 1954 as a whole, hirings had 
fallen to a postwar low of 3 per 100 
workers. In Ect, the 1954 factory hiring 





rate was the lowest since 1931. Of 
course, the actual number of men hired 
in 1954 was greater than in 1931, since 
the level of employment was higher. 

Another bright spot in the factory 
employment picture is the decline in 
the rate of layoffs. The layoff rate from 
April to May remained unchanged, but 
is down from the level of a year ago. 


Aluminum 


Demand Outstrips Production 


High demand for aluminum in the 
U. S. continues to gobble up the avail 
able production and is putting further 
dents in stocks of the metal. Aluminum 
production has been stepping along at 
a record pace, but not fast enough to 
satisfy the fabricators’ needs. This situ- 


ation results from the many new uses 
for aluminum, particularly in the con 
struction field 

lo case the shortage, the government 
will divert some aluminum from its 
stockpile, but this probably won't be 
enough to mect demand 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 








INDUSTRY ® ONE OF A SERIES 


Lagging Public Construction — 
A Spreading National Blight 


The most recent editorial in this series dealt 
with the plans of American industry for expand- 
ing and modernizing its plant and equipment 
over the next four years. These plans call for 
the expenditure of $113 billion over that period. 
There is a good prospect that the money to carry 
them out will be available. If the plans are car- 
ried out, manufacturing capacity at the end of 
1958 will be double that which existed at the 
end of World War IL. And this industrial plant 
will be modernized. 

In sharp contrast to this picture is the condi- 
tion of our public plant and equipment — the 
roads, schools, water supply, health and sani- 
tation facilities upon which industry, as well as 
the average family, depends. According to a 
recent estimate by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the people of the United States must 
spend almost $100 billion on new public 
works projects during the next five years 
merely to meet the minimum needs of our 
growing economy. 

Other estimates by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, by state 
agencies and by private construction econ- 
omists all show the same condition: a stag- 
gering need for public works. Yet no steps 
have been taken that even offer a promise 
of closing the gap between the public facil- 
ities we are building and the greater facili- 
ties we really need. 


How did we come to let our public facilities 
fall into this sorry state? Here are some of the 
reasons: 

(1) During the years of depression and 
war, from 1930 to 1945, these facilities were 
neglected. New construction declined, and 
even maintenance was cut. 

(2) Since the end of World War II, in- 
creased construction costs have made it 
difficult for communities to get the needed 
construction with the funds budgeted in the 
past for that purpose. 

(3) The great postwar upsurge in popu- 
lation, and the spreading of our population 
into new areas, has created a huge demand 
for additional community facilities before 
the neglect of earlier years could be made up. 


Responsibility Divided 


Now the need for more public construction 
has become apparent to everyone, on jammed 
highways and in over-crowded schools. But, un- 
fortunately, the responsibility for doing some- 
thing about this situation cannot be so clearly 
fixed as can the responsibility for maintaining 
industrial facilities. A business firm must ex- 
pand its capacity when markets are growing or 
lose its trade position. It must modernize its 
plant and equipment or be undersold by more 
efficient competitors. In the case of public facil- 


ities, there is no such competitive incentive. To 
be sure, a city or state may lose population and 
industries if its | ic facilities are inadequate. 
But such shifts are yery slow to take place and 
difficult to relate to any specific public program, 
or lack of it. 

Moreover, the responsibility for constructing 
public facilities is divided between state and 
local governments and federal authorities. 
Within each of these governmental units there 
are specialized bureaus or departments with 
varying responsibilities. This division of re- 
sponsibility obviously adds an element of difh- 
culty to the development of an adequate 
program of public construction. 


Breaking the Log-Jam 


How can this administrative log-jam be 
broken and the financial difhcuities overcome? 

One course would be to have the federal gov- 
ernment step in with a nation-wide new program 
of direct spending on public works. That would 
utilize the resources of the federal treasury for 
immediate action. But there are weighty objec- 
tions to such extensive federal participation. 
One is that federal spending cannot be greatly 
enlarged without a corresponding increase in 
the federal contro] of decisions that normally 
have been left to local communities. Another 
objection is based on the fact that so long as we 


must maintain a large defense establishment, * 


such an addition to federal spending means 
either higher taxes or a chronically unbalanced 
budget. 

The other course is to rely primarily on local 
initiative, but with new and more effective fed- 
eral aid to local governments. Such aid would 
help speed up planning and construction, and 
contribute toward a solution of the most burden- 
some financing problems, but in amounts suffi- 
ciently limited to require that most of the capital 
be raised locally. 


No one formula can be applied to make such 
aid effective. The raising of funds for new 
schools, for example, involves problems very 


different from those of financing highways, or 
water-works, or hospitals. But it does seem 
clear that, in all these fields, the federal grants 
must be designed to stimulate more local plan- 
ning and financing than has prevailed in the 
past. Among the new ideas that may offer such 
incentives are federal grants for planning and 
initial costs and federal guarantees of local 
bond issues. Such aids have been remarkably 
effective in the fields of slum clearance and 
publie housing. 

While the federal government clearly has a 
role to play, we cannot afford to postpone in- 
auguration of an adequate public construction 
program while we seek a formula to apportion 
governmental participation that would be gen- 
erally accepted as ideal. Every year about 2'/2 
million more Americans are putting increasing 
pressure on a public plant already dilapidated 
and inadequate. The result is an increasing 
menace to comfort, health, education and safety. 
It is also an increasing menace to the effective 
performance of American industry. 

The appropriate public response to this 
situation is a driving public determination 
to eliminate this increasingly dangerous 
lag in public construction, At this june- 
ture, the development of such a determin- 
ation is basic. Nothing stands in the way 
of an adequate program of public con- 
struction that a determined electorate can- 
not remove, 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Fight Ils Over Method 


Chances for an income tax cut next 
year look good—and they get better 
every day the business boom continues 
and international goodwill increases. 
But whether your sa of it will be 
large or small depends on the outcome 
of a battle that alread is splitting Con- 
gress down the middle. The chart be- 
low shows why: 

No matter what the overall reduc 
tion is, the method Congress chooses 
for dividing it up will deternune 
whether each particular taxpayer gets 


~<a -- 


a big tax break or only a little one. 

¢ The man making $5,000 a year 
will get the most rehef if Congress 
votes either a tax credit for everyone, 
or a rise in exemptions. 

¢ The $10,000 man will get his 
biggest cut from a drop in the tax rate 
across the board. 

¢ The $50,000 man will come out 
best if Congress chooses a flat percent- 
age reduction in current taxes. 
* Conflicting Methods—The chart 


shows four different ways of cutting 


A $2.5-billion tax cut means much or little to individuals 
depending on which of these methods Congress picks: 


wires ie 

dren, 

income of agi ron EvERTONt 
$5,000 soves > $80 
$10,000 saves ® $80 
$25,000 saves ® $80 
$50,000 saves » $80 


$100 RISE IN 8% CUT IN 2-POINT DROP 
EXEMPTIONS PRESENT TAX IN RATES 
bd a > 
$80 $34 $42 
$88 $110 $132 
$140 $426 $402 
$224 $1,278 $852 


taxes. Each has its ardent supporters 
in Congress. Each has been hercely 
defended and attacked in the past. The 


four different methods were the center 
of a famous running battle between 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman and Con- 
gress back in 1948—a battle that led 
to the veto of two tax bills. And a new 
dispute over them may develop into 
the most bitter partisan clash of next 
year's presidential campaign. The con- 
flicting approaches to tax reduction 
may also present Pres. Eisenhower with 
the hardest fight of his political career 
when he sends his own tax plan to 
Congress next January. 

On the surface, the issue looks too 
one-sided to stir up a good fight. Tax 
payers in the $5,000-and-lower brackets 
outnumber all the others 3 to 1. 
They've got the votes. Why don’t 
congressmen simply give them the tax 
cuts—say in the form of a $20 tax 
credit? 
¢« Complicated Effects—That is often 
suggested. Democrats in Congress have 
tried to do this twice in recent months, 
on the grounds that such tax relief 
would stimulate consumption. But tax 
cuts never work out so simply in prac- 
tice. That’s because they have an 
economic as well as political effect; 
they infiuence prosperity as well as 
votes. 

Congressmen like to go back home 
and talk about tax cuts. But even more 
they like to talk about good times, So 
tax reduction becomes a complicated 
problem of investment, full employ 
ment, and economic growth as well 
as one of stimulating consumption. 

Administration officials will not dis 
cuss tax cuts publicly except in the 
broadest terms; they want to wait and 
see what the budget picture will be 
later in the year Privately, they make 
it plain they will fight hard to include 
the upper income brackets in any tax 
cuts voted by Congress. 

1 “We know that whatever we sug- 
gest, the Democrats will say it favors 
the rich and will try to throw greater 
cuts to the low income groups,” a kev 
figure in the Administration said re- 
cently. “We're ready for that, and will 
face up to the political consequences 
We think we are right, and that the 
people will agree with us.” 

¢ Administration’s Arguments—Here 
are the arguments the Administration 
and the fiscal conservatives in Congress 
will use. 

On Jan. 1, 1954, in the midst of a 
business downturn, income tax cuts 
went into effect. The Administration 
points out these were possible because 
it had reduced spending, but the pat 
tern of the cuts had been set in ad 
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Chrysler High-Speed Power and Fluid-Coupling 
protection ready this mixer for big season ahead 


“Guestimates” differ as to how big a year lies ahead in 
building. But we do know that public projects, commercial 
and home construction will set records in practically every 
part of the country. And from that we can logically assume 
that transit mix truck operators will be among the busiest 
people in the nation. 


By the same token, engines powering transit mixers must 
deliver top-performance on a scale never before approached. 
Wear and tear on engines, transmissions and equipment 
will be tremendous . . . “down time’”’ will be avoided like 
the. plague. Most manufacturers have wisely prepared 
equipment for sustained top performance. They have 
powered with power-proved Chrysler Industrial Engines 
and are ready for the big job ahead. 


Pictured here is the Worthington Model LO 414% Yd. 
Transit Mixer equipped with stationary hopper pouring 
footing for a commercial building in Ohio. While the com- 
pact Chrysler Ind. 30 Engine is placed immediately behind 
truck cab, drum rotation and drum speed may be controlled 
from either end of running board. This model is designed 
for fast charging and discharging. 


Between the Chrysler Ind. 30, 230 cubic inch displace- 
ment engine, and the Worthington heavy-duty single lever 
operating transmission is a Chrysler gfrol Fluid Coupling. 
In this way Worthington protects driving and driven 
members from wear aa tear imposed by shock loads, adds 
materially to clutch and transmission life. 


When lightweight, high-speed, high-output power in a 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION « CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


small, compact engine is indicated, check the Chrysler 
Industrial Engine Line, 230 to 413 cubie inch displacement. 
And remember, Chrysler Industrial Engines are not 
expensive. Production-line methods adapted to specialized 
industrial engine building provide custom-built engines at 
mass-production prices. 


See a Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer or write: 
Dept. 37, industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER INDUSTRIAL 30 ENGINE 
—230 CUBIC INCH DISPLACEMENT 





HRY S LER Jndustrial Engines 
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Looking for a new plant site? 






FORD MOTOR COMPANY PLANT 
Ford Motor Company chose Long Beach as © 
the site for a Pord Division assembly plant, ep 
producing Ford cars, station wagons, and 
trucks 


“In addition to offering us ample acreage, the Long Beach site was well 
served by power, gas and water utilities and by transportation outlets. 
Adjoining the site is one of Southern California's excellent freeways, pro- 
viding us with fast highway freight tr tation and our employees with 
easy access to work. We have found in plentiful supply, and of a 
high order of intelligence and ability. Since the establishment of the Long 
Beach plant, we have increased our output materially to take care of the 
increasing demand growing out of Southern California's rapid population 
gains. 

R. C. ARMOUR 

Plant Manager 

LONG BEACH FORD ASSEMBLY PLANT 


) ——«,, 








Long Beach offers industries and shippers a premium in- 
ducement in its great seaport, conceded to be America’s most 
modern. Trans-Pacific and world markets are easily reached 
via the busy ship lines which maintain frequent sailings from 
Long Beach 


Shippers benefit by the finest of port facilities: great steel 
and concrete transit sheds, shipside warehousing, and modern- 
as-tomorrow bulk loading equipment. Large, — outdoor 
storage areas provide ample room for additional cargo storage 
and handling. Harbor belt railroad trackage virtually “covers 
the waterfront.” 


Ten other persuasive reasons for locating your new plant in 
Long Beach are: rich market area, large labor pool, low electric 
rates, cheap gas, abundant water supply, profit-making climate, 
better living, raw materials, transportation savings, and ¢co- 
nomic stability. 


Free Brochures: Industrial Long Beach & The Port of Long Beach 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT 0 
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. » « Maxim among veter- 
ans in Congress: ‘Give the 
little fellow relief, but don’t 
let him get away’... .” 

TAX CUT storts on p. 156 


vance by the automatic expiration 
dates a Democratic Congress wrote into 
the Korean tax increases. A man with 
two dependents earning $5,000 a year 
saved $57.50. A man with a $50,000 
income saved $2,200. This came to a 
9.9% cut for the $5,000 man, and a 
10.5% cut for the $50,000 man. So 
the actual reductions worked out pretty 
close to a flat percentage cut, the 
method that is the most favorable of 
all to the high income taxpayer. 

And what happened? The recession 
ended in a few months. Consumer 
spending was $230.1-billion in 1953, 
before the tax cuts; it is now at an an- 
nual rate of $242-billion. This will be 
used as an answer to Democrats who 
say consumption should be stimulated 
by concentrating tax reductions in the 
lower brackets. 

Investment in new plant and equip 

ment was $49.9-billion in 1953. It is 
now running at $52-billion a vear. 
These figures will be cited, to show 
that the Administration’s particular at 
tention to investment is paving off. 
Other remedies, of course, played a 
part in boosting investment, but the 
generous reductions in personal income 
taxes in the upper brackets will come 
in for a lot of credit. Prosperity is a 
potent weapon in the tax wars. And 
Democrats will be reminded that they 
voted the 1954 cut themselves, back in 
the days when they were running the 
country to suit themselves. 
e Fiscal Facts of Life—A third of re- 
ceipts from the personal income tax 
comes from incomes of less than $5,000. 
Another third comes from incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. So when 
lawmakers talk about concentrating re- 
lief in low and middle income brackets, 
they are talking about the source of 
two-thirds of all income tax receipts. 
This still surprises a lot of people, who 
think the rich pay most of the taxes. 
It is fiscal lesson No. | for new con 
gressmen. They learn it fast, and never 
forget it. It gives rise to a maxim 
among veterans in Congress: “Give the 
little fellow relief, but don’t let him 
get away.” 

Suppose a new congressman suggests 
a $40 tax credit for everyone, as Fass 
Truman did when he was president. 
Elder statesmen quickly point out it 
would cost the government $5-billion 
in revenue. To get that much back 
from the upper brackets, Congress 
would have to confiscate every dollar 
of income over $10,000 on individual 
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changes world picture...and 
advances the use of abrasives. 
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. At the time Egypt was flourishing, a 
new civilization was evolving in an adja- 
cent section of the globe. From around 
2000 to 400 B.C. the power of the world 
shifted to Asia Minor with the empires of 
the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Per- 
sians. Here, civili- 
zation grew up and 
developed, «nd the 
wonder meta! of 
the age, iron, came 
into general use. 
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DISCOVERY of IRON. 


wo 5 OF 4 SeenEs 
On THE HISTORY OF ABRASIVES 
SY CHICaGO WHEEL & BFE. CO 






[A\wcienr HITTITES discovered iron about 1300 
B.C. in what is now Armenia, and began distributing 
it throughout the Near East. Iron daggers abraded to 
a smooth finish were the first implements made of 
the new metal. Perhaps the first instance of iron be- 
ing mentioned in connection with weapons was a gift 
of a dagger from the Hittite King Hattusil to his 
son-in-law, Ramesis II of Egypt. 
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In 1000 BC. the scourge of the civilized world 
were the Assyrian hordes. Their armies were the first 
to be equipped with weapons of iron. Arrow tips, 
spears, and scythes attached to chariots were made 
of cast or hammered iron crudely abraded by stone 
and silica. 








WVlirw THE ADVENT OF IRON, Middle 
Eastern armorers working in copper and 
bronze found that the abrasives they had 
been using didn't perform properly on 
the harder metal. A better abrasive ma- 
terial was required, and this eventually 
appeared when emery was imported from 
the Greek Isle of Naxos. 





















ss one PABLED CITY of Babylon had many mas- 
Wig ters, but under the Chaldean Emperor Nebuchad- 

: nezzar it reached its greatest heights. Abrasion 
played an important part in finishing and shaping 
the metal implements of the time; and among the 
items listed as part of a dowry for a Babylonian 
maiden were “two grinding stones.” 
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CHICAGO WHEEL 
& MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of abrasives, precision grinding 
ond 














The polishing and finishing of iron implements is 
a simple matter today. Over 200 different types of 
grinding wheels and other abrasive products are 
available from Chicago Wheel for use on all metals 
including the grinding of the harder, high tempera- 
ture alloys. If you have a finishing or grinding prob- 
lem, let us help you solve it. 
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1101 W. Monroe 
Chicago 7 
Dept. 
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ted points for over 65 years. 
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SEE Big Opportunities 
in B&O Plant Sites! 


$500,000,000 is a lot of money! That's 
what INDUSTRY invested thus far in 1955 
in new and expanded plants and equipment 
in B&O’s land of Big Opportunity! must 
be a REASON ! 


These plants found the right sites... 
so can you! Look them over with a B&O 
plant-location man... or see them af your 
desk in 3-dimensional color and air views. 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone:  COurt 1-6220 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbosh 2-221! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly “os 'hiog:—better! 








” ., the fewer special privi- 
leges there are, the more 
chance there is for a gen- 
eral reduction .. .” 


TAX CUT starts on p. 156 


returns, and over $20,000 on joint re- 
turns. By such examples, leaders drive 
home the lesson of “fiscal irresponsi- 
bility.” In the present Congress, those 
are fighting words. 

¢ How Broad a Base?—A $20 tax credit 
for everyone would relieve about 5- 
million taxpayers ot all federal income 
taxes. A rise in exemptions would te- 
lieve about 7-million taxpayers of all 
liability. 

in the past year, Democratic liberals 
have tried. in vain to get Congress to 
adopt these methods of tax eg 
The Administration opposed every such 
attempt, and will oppose them again 
next year. Eisenhower's tax advisers 
believe it is a healthy thing to have 
federal income taxes reach down into 
the lower brackets, even though the 
amount that is taken from individuals 
is small. 

A married taxpayer with two chil- 
dren now pays no tax until he reaches 
$3,000 net income. On $3,000 he 
pays $13.20. The Administration will 
argue that taxes should continue to go 
down to this level, even though the 
amount is reduced. It’s an argument 
that has considerable appeal to fiscal 
conservatives of both parties. 
¢ Special Cuts—Actually, it would be 
possible to dissipate most of any tax 
cut on special relief for special situa- 
tions. 

More than 100 bills are now be- 
fore Congress to cut taxes for yome 
particular group—ranging from self-em- 
ployed people with their cwn pension 
plans, to parents who send a child to 
college. Each of these—if adopted— 
would chip away further the base on 
which all income taxes rest. 

To correct what it thinks is an in- 
vy. Congress will often free income 
of taxation under special circumstances. 
That's why special tax relief was voted 
for working mothers and retired per- 
sons. 
¢ General Cut Sought—The Adminis- 
tration is opposed to any more tax 
relief handed out piecemeal. It feels 
what is needed most of all now is a 
general reduction—one that will cut 
across the whole tax structure. 

By one means and another—includ- 
ing exemptions, deductions, and special 
types of relief—taxable income as now 
defined has dropped to about 45% 
of the actual income Americans receive 


‘ in the form of wages, interest, rent, and 


so on. Thus the income tax base has 
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PAN-AMERICAN ROAD RACE—ORAMATIC TESTING GROUND FOR AMERICA’S FINEST CARS 


Only Bundyweld .Steel Tubing 
can take such rough treatment! 


Whether it’s a grueling five-day race, or 
just the ordinary wear of day-in day-out 
driving, your car’s brake lines must be 
able to stand up under heavy strain 
conditions. Quick stops, rough roads, and 
flying stones give them rough treatment. 


Today’s automobile manufacturers recog- 
nize the need for tough, serviceable brake 
lines—and specify rugged, dependable, 
double-walled Bundyweld STEEL Tub- 
ing. In fact, Bundyweld is used in 95% 
of today’s cars in an average of 20 applica- 
tions each, 


Brake lines of extra-strong, de- 3 Bundyweld gasoline lines stay oo, wy Made by the world’s 


pendable Bundyweld assure smooth, leakproof despite . largest producer of small- 
you that you'll stop in time battering from flying stones, diameter tubing, Bundy- 
when stopping matters. punishing vibration. \ weld Steel Tubing is the 


: ! ; only tubing double-walled 
2 Oil lines made with leakproof 4 Tough, lightweight push rods os . lea metal strip, 


Bundyweld keep oil where it of Bundyweld help engineers copper-bonded through 
belongs. No costly repairs or produce more powerful over- & 
; 2 ‘ 360° of wall contact, 

ruined engine for you. head-type engines. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


“The lifelines of your car’ 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY *©* DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Position Wanted ads only 
charged at § of above rates. 





Replies to Box Numbers 
Addrens to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 Bt. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisementse— 
Write for Special Rates. 
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Small Menutecturing 
with capeeity to bring large growth potential 
hic reality, Attraetive stock purchase option 


vil) permit him larger share in accomplish- 
ment See 30 to 46. Must have background in 
' fuction and management. Submit complete 
reeume, P-6963, Business Week 


sor Selling Opportunities Offered ——= 
An fasy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


buy Christmas carde—for business and per- 
ronal uae. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
«da Christmas greetings for those whe want 
something different No other line like it. Se- 

ten of 182 exelusive designs, including 36 
eepecially for business firme-—all with eustom- 

* name. Wide price range. Up to 06 to 876 

mmission on each sale, Full or part time or 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old-estab- 
liehed firm, write Proeess Corp., 1960 8. Troy 
Dept. FG-1, Chicago 23, Til. ’ 


Manutecturers Agents if you call on 

large industrial users of soldering fluxes, write 
today for details of a new flux item in our com- 
plete line which will help you develop new 
usinews, Lake Chemical Co., Reom 161, 3062 
W. Cerroll, Chieage 12, Nl. 


mmr Executive Employment Service 
Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
man! Netion's largest ageney offers confiden 
al Lonet to Coast” service. Write giving age, 
education and experience. Free pamphiet. Em- 
; re send complete job description, Graeb- 
re Beecutive Exchange-—1ié So. Michigan, 
cage 4, Dlinots, 


Positions Wanted 
Position by man with to size 


by looking at them or thelr pictures Experi- 


need. Can de other w . 
liusiness Week, “ PV alghanepiatee iain 


$< - 
Mechanical Engineer—27—4 years 

mejor oll co, sales engineer—top references— 
jesires position with expanding amall company 
UCI Eng salee ability plus engineering—free to 


travel 
WV we 








Prefer Atlanta area. PW-7046, Business 





Energetic, ¥ young 

challenging opportunity with future potential. 
» years salen & management experience. Good 
organizer, Now sales & adv. mer. AAA-1 mfer 
Available, Relocate. PW-7061, Business Week 


srr Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Export R® wanted manu- 
facturere agent, Betabliahed in ew York City. 
World wide connections for export sales. De- 


sires additional manufacturers aceounts, Ba- 
ellent record of performance. RA-6939, Busi- 





heas Week 

Technical sales to 

available on ecommisesien or retainer from 
agency with outetanding record of R & D con- 
tract negotiation for eonsulting firma, Prefer 


mpaniee offering engineered eysetems or con- 


New £ 
next to Boston. Facilities for warehouse, dis- 
play and service. Prime materials, components 
or Onished products wanted. Present facilities 
are metal treating and fabrication. No product 
sales involved, neli-Weaver Corporation, 347 
Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? Ali Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Orgaas, Turn-around service on 
business correspon4ence, ty on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Kusiness Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York %4, New York. 





Patented Products Available for 

Itluetrated in monthiy New Product Digest sub- 
scription-—$10.00 annually trial copy—one do}- 
lar, Digest Bil, Box 2063, Austin, Texas, 


on Vocation? Manpower will supply 
expert stenographers, typists, business machine 


operators on short notice No red tape—low 
hourly rates. Just phone nearest of our 50 of- 
flees. Manpower, Inc., 330 W. Kilbourn, Mil- 
waukee, Wise. Nation's Largest Complete Busi- 
ness Service. 

on @ no risk bosis! Send your 
problem to Mechaneers Inc., Bpt. Conn. 


=—=—""=Registered Patent Attorney ———= 


Patent information Book, without obligation, 
G. Miller, 758W4, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D, C, 
‘/ 


Location 





Assia! Phaé. 
a 


dynamic aerial views are your most effective 
pietorial medium. Used by leading businesses, 
organisations and agencies. Guaranteed service 
at low cost. Contact Alexander Norden (for- 
merly Trane-World Aerial Surveys) Harriman 
Airport, North Adama, Massa. 


INDUSTRIAL 
: Mew England C wif 


new building for plastics manufacturer through 
charity foundation. Arrange package deal and 
train labor. 18-6510, Business Week. 


SITE 





living conditions, favorable community atti- 
tude, rail & truck lines, utilities & labor, Con- 
tact Chamber of Commerce, New London, lowa, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
and 


Malleable foundries re- 

Quest capital and offers management of busi- 

ae interested, write us. BO-7012, Business 
eek. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 





tract mf's., to ordinance or aircraft industries Bow 6 Gnance your expansion sreqvent-—<sh fer 
te ices Atlantic estates. RA-7062, Business Booklet Ki—Elsele & King, Libaire, Stout & 
Co., 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y¥. 
KEEP “clues” in MIND WHEN LOOKING FO8: 
© Employment ® Equipment 
* Personnel ® Special Business Service 





Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N.Y. 
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shrunk to less than half of what it 
could be—in theory. 

Suppose Congress were to knock out 
all the present set of deductions for 
such things as contributions, taxes, in- 
terest paid and medical expenses. It 
would be possible to raise as much 
revenue as now, and still drop the 
lowest bracket rate from 20% to 14%, 
and the highest bracket from 91% to 
45%. 

No one expects such a radical pro- 
posal. But figures like these will be 
used to dramatize this fact: The fewer 
ne privileges there are, the more 
chance there is for a general reduction 
of the kind the Administration wants 
next year.. 
¢ Middle Course—Privately key officials 
in the Administration have a leaning 
toward a drop in rates as the best way 
of cutting taxes. It gives substantial 
relief in the upper brackets—enough to 
have a beneficial effect on investment. 
But it avoids the method most favor- 
able of all to the wealthy, a flat per- 
centage cut in present taxes. To that 
extent, it is middle-of-the-road. Lower- 
ing rates gives some relief to the lowest 
brackets, without dropping them en- 
tirely from the rolls. Taxes were raised 
largely through increases in rates, and 
it will be argued that therefore they 
should be lowered the same way. 

Congress may want to do what it has 
done in the past—combine a percentage 
reduction in the tax with a cut in the 
rate. This was done in 1948 by the 
Republican 80th Congress. Working 
ames this approach next year will be 
the relatively small reduction that 
Congress probably will be considering. 
If it is in the neighborhood of $28 
billion for personal income taxes—as 
many observers think it will be—there 
will not be much room for a combi- 
nation of methods. 

So far as the Administration is con- 
cerned, tax cut depends chiefly on 
whether spending can be reduced in 
the budget for fiscal 1957, which Eisen- 
hower will send to Congress in January. 
If outgo is reduced, then the Adminis- 
tration is likely to recommend a match- 
ing tax cut. It used this approach in 
fiscal 1954, and likes the result, even 
though a balanced budget was tem- 

rarily postponed. Some of Eisen- 
Rants key advisers believe tying the 
tax cut to budget reduction is the 
best way to avoid a severe economic 
jolt when federal spending is being 
reduced. 

Naturally, the Administration will 
try to control both the over-all size of 
the cut and how to divide it among 
taxpayers. There will be sharp fighting 
with Democratic liberals on both 

uestions. But, as in the past, the 
Gash on the second question will cause 
the biggest row in Congress and create 
the hottest issue for the 1956 elections. 
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THE TREND 





Against the Capital Gains Tax 


High taxes are one of the many things we share in 
common with the British. Their income taxes, in fact, 
are even higher than ours. But they do not have a 
capital gains tax, which some Britishers, mainly Laborites, 
consider an oversight. ‘The pressure for such a tax led a 
Royal Commission to study its feasibility. After taking 
a long look at our experience with the capital gains tax, 
a majority of the Commission vigorously rejected its 
introduction in Britain. 

Some of the Commission's observations are of inter- 
est to us in this country. In particular, the Commis- 
sion’s insistence that our wholesale application of the 
capital gains tax is inequitable and leads to distortions. 

The commission cites American practice to back its 
position. For example, we give special status to gains 
on the sale of a home provided the seller buys another. 
The British feel, however, that even if there is no pur- 
chase, the seller's gain will be “something of an illusion” 
because he will need “his sales proceeds to pay for the 
enhanced cost of living space.” 

In general, the report is critical of the tax as being a 
troublesome and unfair burden. Advocates of the tax, 
it declares, are “responding to a feeling which is the 
product of disappointment at the failure of high taxes on 
income to restrain all lavish expenditure by the wealthy.” 
But if enacted, it would be a dangerous sort of leveler. 
It would result in a “disincentive effect on saving” and a 
freezing-in of investments that might bring on stagnation 
and capital decline. 

There is evidence that the rise in stock market prices 
may be due, in part, to the fact that so much stock con- 
sists of frozen investments which are not sold because 
of the deterrent of the capital gains tax. This has made 
for a narrow market which is subject to wide fluctuations. 

It is the Commission's firm conclusion that freedom 
from the capital gains tax contributes to economic prog- 
ress. At a time when we are considering the happy 
prospect of lowering taxes, this view should make us 
reconsider and rethink our own policy. As the Royal 
Commission report shows, there is a strong case to be 
made for eliminating the capital gains tax. 


Warning the Banks 


Those with long memories may have been disquieted 
by the news that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has issued a discreet but firm warning to some of 
its member banks (BW—Jul.9°55,p57). The warning 
concerned mortgage warehousing credits, which have 
been growing at a spectacular rate. The Fed made clear 
that a member bank is not within its nghts to borrow 
from it in order to make or maintain big loans to other 
institutions that, in turn, want to invest in mortgages. 

In tone and in wording, this is strikingly hke the 
famous caveat of February, 1929, when the Federal 
Reserve declared that “a member bank is not within 
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its reasonable claims for re-discount facilities at its reserve 
bank when it borrows cither for the purpose of making 
speculative loans or for . . . maintaining speculative 
loans.” ‘The only difference between then and now is 
that “mortgage warehousing loans” have been substituted 
for “speculative loans.” 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to think that there 
is an exact parallel. Commercial banks have been going 
in for warehousing credits at a snowballing rate, but it 
is nowhere near the magnitude of speculative credit 
extended in 1929. Moreover, the Fed is directing its 
appeal to specific banks rather than sounding a general 
alarm. And this time it has acted promptly, while in 
1929 many feel that it delayed its warning until the 
situation was out of hand. 

At present, the banking system has a limited amount 
of free reserves available to meet the demand for credit. 
New savings are now insufficient to cope with the supply 
of mortgages. So some commercial banks have been bor- 
rowing from the F ‘deral Reserve in order to set up lines 
of credit for warehousing 

The practice of borrowing short and lending long 
inevitably leads both to excessive speculation and in- 
flation. This is especially true at a time, like the present, 
when the economy is booming and the credit situation 
is already showing signs of strain. 

Thus, in delivering its warning, the Fed is applying 
the golden rule of central banking—“Nothing in ex- 
cess.”” Bankers—and businessmen—will recogaize it as 
a timely reminder. Its observance will help us avoid 
anything similar to the disaster of 1929. 


Setting Up the Reserve 


After months of controversy, the National Reserve 
Plan Bill, aimed at building up a trained military reserve 
of 2,900,000 men by 1960, is nearing a showdown. 

The bill was originally introduced to supplement the 
Administration's plan to cut back the current size of the 
military forces. Reducing the size of our active ground 
forces without a corresponding buildup in our trained 
reserve was unthinkable. That’s why Eisenhower has 
exerted such great efforts to get the bill passed. 

The reserves made valuable contributions during 
World War II and the Korean War. In this era of 
atomic power and technological warfare, the need for a 
well-trained reserve is even more pressing. for if war 
comes, our “breathing space”—the time we have to 
get trained men into combat—will be greatly shortened. 

A program for a large military reserve also carries 
with it an immediate diplomatic asset. The proposed 
reserve program will give this country a body of trained 
troops equivalent to our present active duty forces—a 
total of well over 5-millhon men. This imposing force 
should help give the Administration the position of 
strength it wants in negotiating with the Russians. 
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It happened like clockwork —and they along the roller shafts, was finding its way 
couldn't stop it. The rollers would lose into the roller bearings where it absorbed 
their smooth rhythm, grad y voly the oil in the bearing grease, This made 
slower and slower until. trnally. cl had the prease pack and harden, slowed down 


How to shut down the machu I the mull paralyzed production Use of 


Ihe machines were let mull n pecial bearing seals and the correct lubri 
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of the trouble. Ground graiu creeping production, cut costs? 


SOCONY MOBIL (20cec/ Hibucihion 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC, and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


Formerly Socony- Vacuum Oil Company, Inc 





Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


All your 


WOMAN didn't drive much, 
years back. Not without a 
man along, anyway. The 
was an indispensable accessory 
to fix the car when it got balky 
loday? If she takes 
slong, it’s strictly for company 
Fixing her make-up in the rear 
view mirror is the only kind of 
repair” a lady 
concerned with 
From the beginning, the auto 
makers have had 
set on a trouble-proof car. It 
helps explain why 80 many cars 


man 


a man 


car need be 


their sights 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 


wife needs to know about car repairs 


today use Timken”® tapered roller 
bearings to overcome friction 
in vital 
wheels 


moving parts such as 
pinions and steering 
Every car but 
Timken bearings for pinions 
Timken bearings are designed 
to roll true. They're made micro 
scopically accurate to live up to 
their design. And, because no 
bearing can be any better than 
its steel, we make the steel our 


gears one uses 


selves to be sure it’s good enough 
for Timken It's a 
quality precaution no other U.S 


bearings 


bearing maker takes. Such extra 
quality is well worth the effort, 
we think. So do car makers. It 
helps make Timken bearings, in 
terms of performance, the lowest 
cost bearings you can buy. It’s 
why all industry uses Timken 
bearings to keep America 
on the go! The Timken Roller 
Bearing shect euneted bose 
Company, r : 
Canton 6, — 

Ohio. Cable = us : 
address shen boasting tor enamel 
“Timrosco”: aes ae es 





